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For complete Division I schedules, 
stats, rosters and scores, go to 
cnnsi.com/football/college/teams. 
Plus, send your college football 
questions to Ivan Maisel’s mailbag. 
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No Doubt about It 


Mark McGwire’s run to his 500th home run confirmed his place 
among the game’s power-hitting elite « by Tom Verducci 


ProFoothall 
Aussies Rule 


During a footy-fest in Sydney, the author couldn’t convince two 
mates that the NFL game is as good as theirs « by Gary Smith 


5 Minute Guide to ’99 


Expect the unexpected—even when it involves familiar faces—in 
what promises to be a wild and woolly year « by John Walters 


10 Players the NFL Wants Now 


Though blessed with the skills to play on Sunday, these magnificent 
performers remain Saturday’s heroes—for now « by David Fleming 


About Face 


Texas-bred quarterback Drew Brees is marked for greatness and 
leading a turnaround at, of all places, Purdue « by Tim Layden 


Say It’s So, Joe 
Penn State’s LaVar Arrington can’t get his coach 
to admit it, but he’s the best linebacker in 


the country « by Tim Layden >>> 


5 Plays That Win 


In the scramble for a national crown, 
each leading team has a bread-and- 
butter play it depends on to give it an 
edge « by Lars Anderson 


Team of the Century 
Our 85-man squad and its coaching 
staff includes the expected Bronkos, 
Bubbas and Bears—plus a few 
surprises ¢ by Ivan Maisel 


Scouting 
Reports 


Detailed analyses 

of the Top 25, led 

by No. 1 Penn State, 
are followed by 

our ranking of all 114 
Division I-A teams and a rundown 

of the top schools in the other divisions 


Did Somebody 
Say Football? 


David Pittman of Adelaide (15) and 
Warren Tredera of Port Adelaide extend 
more than their contracts as they battle 
for the ball during an Australian Rules 
Football game (page 42). 


Photograph by Allsport 


Firing Squad 
Browns quarterbacks John Dutton 
(8), Mike Cook (9), Tim Couch (2) 

and Ty Detmer get in syne during 
training camp. Cig 


Photograph by David Liam Kyle 
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Wrangler 


Cargo 


Real. Comfortable. Pants. 


For a retailer near you, call toll-free 1-877-897-HERO or visit www.wrangler.com 


Just what VOME legs 


need. LIDOW room. 


Wrangler 


relaxed fit 


Real. Comfortable. Jeans. 


For a retailer near you, call toll-free 1-877-897-HERO or visit www.wrangler.com 


This Sunday, it’s your turn to choose. 


Wetiny 


Watch up to 13 games every Sunday with NFL SUNDAY TICKET.” ee 


Choose one. Or load up on snacks and watch them all. Because with DIRECTV and NFL SUNDAY TICKET, 
you decide which teams you see. Your TV will be bursting with up to 13 regular season games every 
Sunday, so you can watch your favorite team or scan the channels until you find 

on that nail-biter matchup that’s heading into overtime. But remember, NFL stars 
ec) everywhere are hoping you pick them. So make everyone happy. Watch them all. DIRECTV: | 


1-800-DIRECTV (1-800-347-3288) What Are You Looking At?” 


\\e 
So { www.directv.com The Official Digital Satellite Television Service of the NFL Quarterback Club. Local blackout rules apply. NFL SUNDAY TICKET automatically renews at a special rate each 
\ year, provided DIRECTV carries this service, unless subscriber calls to cancel prior to start of season. To receive NFL SUNDAY TICKET, the DIRECTV System must be continuously connected 

to a land-based phone line. Programming consists of all Sunday games broadcast on FOX and CBS at 1pm and 4pm ET. Commercial locations require an appropriate license agreement. Commercial 

signal theft is subject to civil and criminal penalties. Pricing is residential. Programming, pricing, terms and conditions subject to change. DIRECTV prog vids accordance with the terms 


and (conditions of the DIRECTV Customer Agreement, a copy of which is provided in your first DIRECTV billing statement. Hardware and programming sold separately. Equipment specificatior y vary in Alaska. NFL, the 
NFL Shield and NFL SUNDAY TICKET are registered trademarks of the National Football League and its affiliates. Team names, logos and uniform designs are registered trademarks of the teams indicated. 
©1999 DIRECTV, Inc. DIRECTV and “What Are You Looking At?" are trademarks of DIRECTY, Inc., a unit of Hughes Electronics Corp. All other trademarks and service marks are the property of their respective owners. 


Frank Baur, Lafayette Quarterback 
September 4, 1989 


S FRANK BAUR looks 
back on the year he went 
from All-America quar- 
terback to just a name on the waiver 
wire, he can find some solace in what 
he thought was the worst day of his life. 
Baur vividly remembers the morning 
in August 1990 when, as an undrafted 
rookie quarterback in the New York Gi- 
ants’ training camp, he was summoned 
to coach Bill Parcells’s office. “Frank, 
you have the size, strength and ability,’ 
Parcells told Baur. “All you need is some 
experience, and behind Phil Simms and 
Jeff Hostetler, you won't get it here.” 

A year earlier the 6' 5", 214-pound 
Baur had, with Lou Holtz and Ernie 
Davis, adorned the cover of SI’s college 
football preview. Coming off a terrific 
junior season at Lafayette (he’d thrown 
for 2,621 yards and 23 
touchdowns, and led all 
NCAA divisions in pass- 
ing efficiency), SI pre- 
dicted he “could be one 
of the top three quar- 
terbacks taken in next 
spring’s NFL draft.’ But 
after being cut by the 
Giants, he was crushed. 
Crying throughout the 
1%-hour drive home 
to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., “I 
even had the guys in 
the tollbooths in tears” 
says Baur. 

Though Baur was plagued as a senior by tendinitis in his throwing elbow, he still 
passed for 2,177 yards and 15 touchdowns and earned a trip to the Hula Bowl. “During 
practice before the Hula Bow! I tried to throw a deep in-cut, and the ball just died at 
the receiver’s feet,’ says Baur. “I got labeled as a guy who didn’t have any zip on my ball.” 

In 1991 Baur was selected by the San Antonio Rough Riders of the World Football League 
but injured his right shoulder in training camp and never played a down. In ’92 he signed 
with a minor league team that folded before its first game. Between 92 and 95, still cling- 
ing to his dream of playing in the NFL, Baur worked odd jobs while serving as the off- 
season quarterback for a pair of fellow Wilkes-Barre natives: the Ismail brothers, Raghib 
and Qadry. In ’95, at age 30, Baur gave up his dream of playing pro football. 

Now 33, Baur works as an investment operations analyst for Franklin Mutual and resides 
in Andover, N,J., with his wife, Cheryl, and their 18-month-old daughter, Julia. On his way 
to work Baur passes by the fields at Fairleigh Dickinson where the Giants trained nine 
years ago. “At first it was hard to let go? says Baur, who will be inducted into Lafayette’s Hall 
of Fame in November, “but every time I drive by those fields I think back to the ttme when 
I was a Giant for a few weeks. I got a shot that not a lot of people had” = —B,J. Schecter 
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3 Months of 
Programming 


When you buy a 
DIRECTV System by 
10/10/99 and subscribe to 
NFL SUNDAY TICKET™ 
and Total Choice” 

PLATINUM by 


10/24/99* 


RadioShack. 


Wards 


OFFICIAL SPONSOR 


DIRECTYW. 
What Are You Looking At?™ 


Local blackout rules apply. Offer not valid in the limited areas served by the National Rural 
‘Telecommunications Cooperstive, or its affiliates, “Limitad-time offer for new residential sub- 
sorbers who purchase a DIRECTV System from a partcipating retailer between 8/5/99 and 
10/10/99 and subscribe to '99 NFL SUNDAY TICKET ($159.00reguiar season} and DIRECTV 
Tet Chole PLATINUM ($80.99/mo,) by 10/24/99. In the fourth month, your Total Choice 
PLATINUM subscription will rofl to a payable charge unless you call to cancel, For residential 
‘customers only. Offer void where prohibited. Taxes net included. To recelve NFL SUNDAY TICKET, 
the DIRECTV System recetver must be corftinuously connected to a land-based phone line. NFL 
‘SUNDAY TICKET automaticaly renews each year at a special renewal rate, provided DIRECTV 
Cams this service, unless subscriber calls to cance! price to start of season. Programming. 
pricing, tems and conditions subject to change. Hardware and programming sold separately. 
DIRECTV programming is provided in accordance with the terms and conditions of the 
DIRECTV Customer Agreement, a copy of which is provided in your first DIRECTV baling 
Statement. NFL, the NFL Shield and NFL SUNDAY TICKET ere registered trademarks of the 
National Football League and its affifates. 61999 DIRECT\, lnc. DIRECTV, Total Choice and 
“What Are You Locking Al?” are trademarks of DIRECT, Inc., a unit of Hughes Electronics Corp, 
All other trademarks and service marks are the property of their respective owners. 
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David Robinson 
may have been 
blessed with size 
and talent, but his 
values are what I 
respect the most. 
—Dan Eastman, 
Baton Rouge 


Letters to SI 


Letters to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED should 
include the name, address and home 
telephone number of the writer. They may be 
mailed to The Editor, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
Time & Life Building, New York, 

N.Y, 10020-1393, or faxed to 212-467-4049. 
E-mail may be sent to letters@si.timeinc.com. 
For Customer Service, please call 
800-528-5000 or send E-mail to 
subsves@si.customersve.com. 
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No Clear Consensus 
The NBA lost me this year, but David Robin- 
son’s account of the NBA Finals almost makes 
me want to become a fan again (Mission 
Accomplished, July 5). If only there were more 
players with his we-not-me attitude. 

Brad Peterson, Hershey, Pa. 


While there is nothing wrong with Robinson’s 
enjoying his well-deserved moment in the spot- 
light, some perspective is in order. Beating an 
eighth-seeded, centerless team in a lockout- 
shortened season should dictate that he keep 
the gloating to a minimum. 

Jack Bungart, Napa, Calif: 


FOR GERRY CALLAHAN not to 
mention Hall of Famer Stan Musial’s 
name in his essay on the best living 
ballplayer now that Joe DiMaggio 
has passed away is ridiculous 
(SCORECARD, July 19). 
In his 22 seasons with the 
St. Louis Cardinals, Musial 
won three MVP awards, had 
3,630 hits, clubbed 475 home runs, 
had 1,951 RBls, was chosen to play 
on the All-Star team every year 
and won seven National League 
hatting titles and three World 
Series rings while hitting .331, 
a higher lifetime batting average 
than those of DiMaggio, Henry 
Aaron or Willie Mays. 

Richard Osborn, San Francisco 


I was disappointed in Robinson after reading 
his article about the Spurs’ victory in the Fi- 
nals. He has always exhibited maturity and 
professionalism during his 10 years in the 
league. However, the substance and tone of his 
article was that of a defensive adolescent who 
needed to say “take that” to his real or imag- 
ined detractors. 

Lawrence A, Thomas, Minneapolis 


History Seminar 
Thanks to John Schulian for his wonderful 
story of Bailey Santistevan and the lessons he 
taught on the diamond to the boys in Bingham 
Canyon, Utah (Bailey’s Boys, July 5). Many 
American men think back with great fondness 
on their boyhood baseball days. I wish there 
were a Bailey Santistevan coaching in every 
town in the U.S. 

Chad V. Blankenburg, Charlotte 


It’s too bad that places like Bingham Canyon 
don’t survive to provide us with a living piece 
of history and a tribute to the past. 

William Halligan, Englewood, Colo. 


The article batted 3 for 4 in my book. It hit my 
heart, my mind and my memory. I counted 118 
boys in the picture on pages 70-71, and it was 
then that I wondered about the girls who also 
lived in that grim mining town. 

Robert Ross, Hendersonville, N.C. 


Life of the Party 
In your SCORECARD item entitled Party Towns 
(July 5), you failed to mention Green Bay after 
the 1997 Super Bowl. Thousands lined the 
streets for the parade in the cold and snow, 
and 60,790-seat Lambeau Field was full for 
the ceremony. All this in a city of about 
100,000 people. That means Green Bay eas- 
ily topped the attendance percentages in the 
cities you listed. 

Haris Ehland, Mary Esther, Fla. 


The Detroit Red Wings swept the Stanley 
Cup Finals two years in a row. After the 
Wings did so in 1997, their parade drew one 
million people. In ’98 they topped that by 
drawing 1.2 million people. The most recent 
U.S. census figures put the population of the 
Motor City at 970,000. Doesn’t that mean 
that both parades attracted more than 100% 
of the city’s population? 

Ed Shedlock, Howell, Mich. 


Not Much Sympathy 

I’m devastated that Willy Voet must take pills 
to help him sleep through those haunting 
thoughts of jail (Drug Pedaling, July 5). Per- 
haps if he hadn’t been up to his ears in illegal 
drug trafficking for 20 years, he might not suf- 
fer from insomnia. Also, I doubt Voet would 
have felt compelled to “cleanse his conscience” 
regarding drug use in the Tour de France if he 
hadn’t been caught. 

John Docherty Jr., Castleton, N.Y. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 
While S.L. Price was justified in chastising the 
attitudes of Jim Courier, Tim Henman and Chris 
Gorringe, the chief executive of the All England 
Club, there is no reason for men and women 
players to receive the same prize money at 
Grand Slam events (INSIDE TENNIS, July 5). The 
solution? Make women’s matches best-of-five 
sets (at least in the semis and finals) like the 
men’s. Increase their amount of play, and they 
will deserve the increase in the amount of pay. 

James Giza, Baltimore 


Meet a few of this year’s 19,541 winners 
from American Family Publishers. 


(Or, our on-going parade of people with fatter wallets.) 


1/99 — Won $5,000 


R. Stout 


Sunnyside, WA 
Farmer 
1/99 — Won $2,500 


Melinda J. Andrews 


Selma, AL 
Bookstore Manager 
1/99 — Won $50,000 


Ruby E. Kile 
Bessemer, AL 
Pastor 
1/99 — Won $1,000 


Gloria Johnson 
Dunbar, WV 
Admissions Officer 
1/99 — Won $1,500 


Janet Casamina 
Honolulu, HI : 
Retired 
1/99 — Won $20,000 


Donna Burch 

Columbus, OH 

Grandmother 
1/99 — Won $25,000 


Stan Smith 


Laguna Niguel, CA 
Landscape Arch, 
1/99 — Won $5,000 


Yea [) 
Nina Hunt 
Lawton, OK 
Teacher 
1/99 — Won $50,000 


Herlinda Kilcullen 


Katy, TX 
Waitress 
1/99 — Won $50,000 


Tari Lynn Rozenberg 


Monticello, MN 
Claim Examiner 
1/99 — Won $1,000 
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Leavitt Baker 


Portland, ME 
Retired 


1/99 — Won $11,000,000 
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Ralph J. Fink 


“St. Louis, MO 
Retired 
1/99 — Won $5,000 


— 
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Veronica Wolf 


Toronto, ON 
Self-employed 
1/99 — Won $1,500 


Elmyra Rhodes 


“Pine Bluff, AR 
Homemaker 
1/99 — Won $10,000 


— 

Darin Y. Tomi 
Waipahu, HI 
Restaurant Mgr. 
1/99 — Won $5,000 


Diane Wilke 


Appleton, WI 
Homemaker 
1/99 — Won $75,000 


Vance Woodworth 


Kittery, ME * 
Seafood Processor 
1/99 — Won $1,500 


Watsonville, CA 
Office Manager 
1/99 — Won $1,500 


Kelly MeNeill 


Saanichton, BC 
Mom of Twins 
1/99 — Won $2,500 


More prizes. More winners. More often. 


You could be next: $1,000,000 on November 24. Watch your mail. 


No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. Details in mailer, 


A $49% 
RETAIL VALUE 


TRUE VALUE NASCAR ROCKS 
CORRUGATED TOOLBOX INCLUDES: 
@ BASEBALL CAP 
@ CONCERT T-SHIRT 
@ COMPACT DISC 
@ LIMITED EDITION 
HOT WHEELS ® 1:64 SCALE 

/ DIE CAST CAR 


“THE TOOLBOX THAT ROCKS” 


Send this form and $24.95 (plus S&H) along with a store receipt (with the 
Visa® card number blocked out) verifying a purchase of $20 or more with 
your Visa card at True Value® to: 
Group I Communications, Inc./TV Toolbox 
P.0. Box 904 
Hales Corners, WI 53130-0904 


Name: = 
Add : (no P.O. Boxes) 
City State: Zip Code 

Daytime Phone: ( 

e-mail address: 

Please indicate if address is: 4 business 4 residence 

Please indicate quantity and size of T-shirt for each kit ordered Large X-Large 
Please indicate amount and method of payment: 

Amount per kit 24.95 

Shipping & Handling per kit 4.95 

Sales tax* 

Total amount per kit 

Number of kits ordered 

Total Amount Enclosed 

“Applicable sales tax must be included for orders shipped to GA, IL, NC, TX and WI 

a Check or money order (payable to Group I!) Credit card 


Card No: Exp. Date: 


Signature: 


Name as it appears on card: (please print) 


Visa is the preferred method of payment (do not send cash). Please allow 12 weeks 
for delivery. No cas ids. Returns for like merchandise only. All prod are artist 
renderings and subject to change. Offer valid June 1, 1999 to December 31, 1999, 
while supplies last 


True Value will donate a portion of the proceeds from sales of “The Toolbox That Rocks” to Give Kids The World®. 


NOT VALID WITH ANY OTHER OFFER. VOID WHERE PROHIBITED, TAXED (OTHER THAN SALES TAX), OR RESTRICTED BY LAW. OFFER VALID ONLY WHEN QUALIFYING 
TRUE VALUE PURCHASE IS MADE WITH YOUR VISA® CARD. APPLICABLE TAXES MUST BE PAID BY BEARER. REDEEMABLE ONLY IN THE U.S. 


©1999 TRUSERV CORPORATION. TRUE VALUE® IS A TRADEMARK OF TRUSERV CORPORATION. NASCAR® AND NASCAR® ROCKS ARE TRADEMARKS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR STOCK 
CAR AUTO RACING, INC. HOT WHEELS AND ASSOCIATED TRADEMARKS ARE OWNED BY AND USED WITH PERMISSION FROM MATTEL, INC. ©1999 MATTEL, INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


The Week in TV Sports » by John Walters 
CGC. 


DON’T MISS 
<. Seaas 
Saturday 8/14 


Cubs at Cardinals 
FOX | PM; SUNDAY WGN 2 PM 


On his current tour Bruce Springsteen sings Jf I Should Fall Behind 
(“If I should fall behind/Wait for me”) each night during his en- 
core. Now that Mark McGwire (44 home runs through Sunday) 
and Sammy Sosa (42) finally appear ready to do a reprise of last 
season’s dramatic homer chase, they should think about adopt- 
ing the Boss’s song as their anthem. Since Sosa (right) wrested 
the major league lead from Jose Canseco on June 28 with his 29th 
home run, he and former Canseco Bash Bro McGwire had passed 
the lead back and forth six times. Glory days, yeah, they’ll pass 
you by, but until Mac and Sammy get blinded by the light of fans’ 
flashbulbs, baby, they were born to home run. 


| 


Sunday 8/15 
PGA Championship 
WCBS 1:30 PM 

Woods’ stock ’99: Tiger bolstered | 
his portfolio last week by defeat- 
ing David Duval in their made- 
for-TV (isn’t everything today?) 
match. Woods earned $1.1 mil- 
lion for 17 holes of work, prompt- 
ing NBC Nightly News to launch | 
a “Fleecing of America” investi- 
gation. In today’s final round from 
Medinah, Ill., Gen X-ers Duval 
and Woods, Nos. 1 and 2 in the 
world, respectively, could get 
bummed out by the play of Se- 
nior tour stalwart Hale Irwin, who 
won the U.S. Open on this course 
nine years ago. “Never,” you say. 
“Paul Lawrie?’ we respond. 


Fists of Freedom: The Story of 
The 68 Summer Games 

HBO 2:30 PM; WEDNESDAY 7 PM 

They had just one pair of black 
gloves. That’s why 200-meter 
gold medalist Tommie Smith of 
the USA raised his right fist while 
bronze medalist countryman John 


THE RATING 


rt 

0 rt —H 
Rating for the made-for- 
prime-time Showdown at 
Sherwood, showing up USA's 


ultrapopular WWF Raw and 
WWF War Zone by 65%. 


Carlos raised his left, providing 


the enduring image of the 1968 | 


Summer Olympics. Heroes? Vil- 
lains? This, the latest in HBO’s 
parade of outstanding sports doc- 
umentaries, includes interviews 
with Smith; activist Harry Ed- 
wards, who advocated a black 
boycott of the Games; and many 
others. The recurring theme: a 
black-and-white issue that was 
anything but for those involved. 


THE ZAPPER 


Like his UpClose predecessor Chris Myers, ESPN’s Gary Miller 
found himself interviewing an NFL rushing legend with an alleged history of spousal abuse. As 
Myers did with 0.J. Simpson, Miller last Thursday broached the subject with Jim Brown and, like Myers, 


Tuesday 8/17 


Bang the Drum Slowly 
AMC 4PM 


There is crying in baseball. Robert 
DeNiro is Bruce Pearson, the 
New York Mammoths catcher 
with Hodgkin’s disease in this 
1973 classic. Michael Moriarty 
is Henry Wiggen, the pitching 
ace who guards his battery mate’s 
secret so that he may have one 
last year in the bigs. “I got a s--- 
deal? says Pearson, referring to 
his diagnosis. Yes he did, but 
what is life except for one ex- 
tended hand of TEGWAR (The 
Exciting Game Without Any 
Rules)? The final baseball scene 
—shot at Yankee Stadium, run 
in slow motion and accompa- 
nied by Stephen Lawrence’s 
poignant score—is one of the 
more touching moments in 
sports filmdom. 
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Thursday 8/19 


Seahawks at 49ers 
ESPN 8:15 PM 


Like the Bay Area’s heretofore 
most celebrated orphan, Party of 
Five’s Bailey Salinger, Lawrence 
Phillips is a youthful study in con- 
trasts. Bailey—Bay to his siblings 
—is the clan’s cornerstone and its 
resident alcoholic. Phillips—Mud 
to more than a few women and 
NFL coaches—beguiles with his 
power and speed, then befud- 
dles with his miscreant off-field 
activities. San Francisco, which 
lost tailback Garrison Hearst to 
a career-threatening ankle in- 
jury, hopes the former Ram, for- 
mer Dolphin Phillips will run as 
Hearst did a year ago (a fran- 
chise-record 1,570 yards) but 
not run afoul of = 

the law. 


backed down when the bully bared his fangs. Next time, Disney might go for a bit of synergy by calling in 


ALL TIMES EASTERN, SCHEDULES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE, SOURCE: NIELSEN SPORTS MARKETING SERVICE, 


an ABC star: You wanna break some shoes, get Det. Andy Sipowicz to rake the mopes over the coals. 


OUJA01 ‘TA 


BEWIEWW Steve Rushin’s 


SO MUCH attention was given last month to Title IX that it 
risked becoming one more tiresome, empty, Roman- 
numeraled bag of wind, in the manner of Super Bowl V or 
Rocky IV or Thurston Howell III. 

The 1972 legislation mandating equal funding for men’s 
and women’s college athletic programs produced a “Title IX 
generation,’ which in turn produced the World Cup-winning 
U.S. women’s soccer team, which in turn became the biggest 
story of any kind in the last quar- 
ter century, at least by some mea- 
sures. It was, for instance, the 
rare subject to appear simulta- 
neously on the covers of TIME, 
Newsweek, PEOPLE and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, and this tidal 
wave of coverage—this wave of 
Title coverage—threatened to 
drown out any and all other 
women in sports. On the very day 
that the U.S. soccer players were 
mobbed at a rally in New York 
City, I watched WNBA star Re- 
becca Lobo walk unnoticed down 
Seventh Avenue at high noon, 
which was alarming, if only be- 
cause at the time she was wear- 
ing her New York Liberty 
uniform. 


It is a great relief, then, to see 
that the national media have 
not, as feared, grown weary of 
women’s sports, and we contin- 
ue to cover them in August as 
vigilantly as we did in July. The 
Women’s World Cup victory has 
indeed left a legacy. Why, just 
two weeks ago, on his nightly 
CNBC program, Geraldo Rivera 
devoted the top of the show to 
“extreme catfighting,” in which 
women wearing wife-beater- 
style tank tops pummel each 
other bloody in a cage, all under 
the direction of promoter Mel 
Potts, who told Geraldo, “I 
am not a misogynist.” 

Potts was supported on 
this point by his copanelist, 


24 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Quick! Cover 
That Woman! 


The U.S. victory inthe 
Women’s World Cup has the 
media on a gender bender 


an “extreme catfighter and exotic dancer” named Pony. 

The following week Larry King spent an entire hour with 
Monique Brown and her husband, Jim. The couple told the 
world, via CNN, that the football great is not a misogynist, 
nor a wife beater, nor even a proponent of wife-beater-style 
tank tops. Or something like that. The point of their appear- 
ance is still unclear, except to dispel a crazy rumor that the 
football great was a physical menace to his wife, who called 911 
a few weeks before to say he had 
threatened to kill her. Mrs. Brown 
was, it turns out, just kidding, a 
fact confirmed by the hubby, who 
nodded solemnly at her every re- 
traction. Kudos to King, the first 
prime-time host since Ed Sulli- 
van with the courage to book a 
ventriloquist act. 

Not to be outdone by televi- 
sion, the mainstream print media 
stepped up their coverage of 
women in sports, which once 
consisted of little more than gra- 
tuitous photographs of Anna 
Kournikova. So this month both 
TIME and ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY have covered (if that is 
the right word) a professional 
wrestler named Rena Mero, a.k.a. 
Sable, who, in a $110 million law- 
suit, alleged that World Wrestling 
Federation officials harassed her 
after she refused to wrestle top- 
less. Terms of the settlement re- 
main undisclosed, though Sable, 
alas, has not remained un-dis- 
clothed. She appears naked this 
month in Playboy, reports TIME. 

Mercifully, The New York Times 
is above such pandering. And so 
the Great Gray Lady last week 
ran a lengthy sports-section fea- 

ture about a genuine athlete in 
a woefully underpublicized 
sport. Keep your eye on her 
at the U.S. Olympic Archery 
Trials: She is Geena Davis, 
actress, archer, star of 
Earth Girls Are Easy. 0 
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“Mud baths stimudate the central nervous system, 
increasing muscular excitability.” - Journal of the American Medical Association 


“The muscular V6 gives the Grand Vitara 
undeniable appeal” ~ Road & Track 


This powerful testament to advanced automotive technology knows how to have a good time. 
~ The V6 Grand Vitara promises the non-stop excitement of shift-on-the-fly 4-wheel drive, a sophisticated 2-speed 
transfer case, and a tough, steel ladder box frame. It’s a positively invigorating way to flex your muscles. 


The V6 Grand Vitara from Suzuki. 


1-800-650-4445 www.suzuki.com Piotessionai driver photographed under controtied conditions. Sport Utility Vehicles handle differently from ordinary passenger cars. 
Federal law cautions to avoid sharp turns and abrupt maneuvers. Even with airbags alwers wear a seatbelt. For specific details, please read your owner's manual. Don't drink and drive. 
Please Tread Lightly! on public and private land. © 1999 American Suzuki Motor Corporation. 
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He’s Getting Hustled 


It's time for baseball to rethink its decadelong ban on Pete Rose 


EN YEARS AGO this month Pete Rose signed his own death warrant. His 
pact with commissioner Bart Giamatti banned Rose from playing or manag- 
ing again. Rose admitted he had gambled with bookies (though not on base- 
ball) and hung out with cocaine-dealing lowlifes, and nine people had told investigators 
that Rose, then the Reds’ manager, had bet on baseball. The deal didn’t charge Rose with 
that last offense, however, and stated, “Nothing in this agreement shall be deemed either 


an admission or a denial by Peter Edward Rose of 
the allegation that he bet on any major league base- 
ball game.” But then Giamatti told reporters he’d 
concluded Rose had bet on baseball. 

In 1991, the year before Rose 
would be eligible for the Hall of 
Fame, the Hall’s board of di- 
rectors passed a new rule: 
Suspended players were no 
longer eligible. Board mem- 
ber Fay Vincent, Giamatti’s 
successor, made the ludicrous 
claim that the rule wasn’t 
aimed at Rose. “I'll kiss your 
ass if that’s true?’ Rose tells SI. 

On Hall of Fame weekend 
Rose, 58, sat at a long card table in 
Cooperstown, signing autographs that included the 
number 4,256—his career hits, nearly half again as 
many as Wade Boggs or Tony Gwynn has. The Hit 
King grinned and joked and signed nonstop but left 
town before the induction ceremonies. (“It’s their day, 
not mine.”) He also said he’s royally pissed at how the 
game keeps spitting in his eye. “Bart Giamatti told me 
to reconfigure my life;’ he said, “and I have. I don’t 
gamble illegally. I’m real careful who I associate with.” 


He said he has formally applied for rein- 
statement but gets no reply. “They don’t 
answer me.” That’s a betrayal if you be- 
lieve, as he does, that the sentence Gia- 
matti handed down wasn’t meant to be 
eternal. “During our negotia- 
tions they said it’d be 22 years 
till I could apply for reinstate- 
ment. We got it down to 11, 
then to one year, and that’s 
when I signed,” he said. But 
Giamatti died nine days later, 
and Selig, a man Rose has 
never met, honors Giamatti’s 
memory by keeping the status 
quo. “I knew Bart Giamatti. He 
was a fair man,” Rose said. “He 
would have given me a second chance.” 

Ten years is a long time. Even Charles Manson gets 
parole hearings, and Hall of Famers, as Rose points 
out, “aren’t all altar guys.” Finally, 4,256 is so many 
knocks that without Rose the Hall of Fame ought to 
have a big asterisk on its front door. 

Rose left Cooperstown with a word of advice for 
Boggs and Gwynn. “The first 3,000 hits is easy,’ he 
said. “It’s the next thousand that’s tough” —K.C. 


Wish List 


u That Dimitrius 
Underwood 
realizes a 
football fortune 
could fill a lot of 
collection plates. 


a That the A's, 
Jays and Red 
Sox keep their 
wild race going 
through 
September. 


= That movie 
stars take up 
bowling, 
lacrosse and 
quoits and give 
those sportsa 
boost, too. 
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Blindsided by the Lord 


T DUSK on Sun- 
day, outside the 
Little Mt. Sinai 
Pentecostal Church 
in North Philadelphia, the 
Reverend Eileen Underwood 
clutched the number 66 Vikings 
jersey of her 22-year-old son, 
Dimitrius. “Lord, we pray that 
he’s safe,” she said, her head 
bowed, her hands trembling. 
Maybe it was the holy water 
Eileen sprinkled on his jersey, 
maybe it was just luck, but with- 
in hours Dimitrius, a first-round 
pick in April’s draft, turned up 
after a six-day disappearance that 
was among the more bizarre 
episodes in NFL history. 
The 6' 6", 272-pound defen- 
sive end from Michigan State had 
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reported to the Vikings’ training 
camp in Mankato, Minn., on 
Aug. 1 decked out in Army fa- 
tigues, saying he was ready to “go 
to war.” A day later he went 
AWOL, leaving behind all his 
clothes and a Bible. After a Min- 
neapolis Star Tribune reporter 
tracked him down on Sunday 
night, Underwood, who was down 
to his last $8, said he had been 
struggling over whether to play 
football or become a full-time 
minister. “Not being a part of the 
Minnesota Vikings goes against 
me, but doing the will of God also 
pulls me; he said. “I wish I was 
man enough to confront Coach 
[Dennis] Green and look him in 
the eyes and tell him what I’ve 
been going through.” 


On the run Underwood says 
he fled camp because he felt torn 
between the Vikings and God. 


“From our conversations, he 
felt that he had been called into 
the ministry,’ says the Reverend 
Moses Townsend, Underwood's 
childhood pastor in Fayetteville, 
N.C., whom Underwood called 
as often as twice a week during 
the past two months. “He was 
excited about what the Lord was 
saying to him, and he wasn’t as 
excited about football as he used 
to be. I told him football would 
enhance his ministry—if he was 
a football player he would get on 
The 700 Club? 

But if Underwood wanted to 
discuss reconciling religion and 
sport, why didn’t he speak with 
new teammates Randall Cun- 
ningham and Cris Carter, both 
well-known evangelists? Why bolt 
from camp a day after signing a 
five-year, $5.3 million contract? 

Craig Domann, Underwood’s 
third agent so far this year, con- 
firmed to the Star Tribune that 
Minnesota doesn’t want his client 
back. But if Underwood decides 
he wants to play football, some 
team in the all-forgiving NFL will 
certainly give him a shot. “It'll 
have to be a team with a lot of 
guts, because this guy’s résumé 
is so bad?’ says a prominent gen- 
eral manager, referring to Un- 
derwood’s relatively meager foot- 
ball credentials as well as his 
recent odd behavior. The Cow- 
boys, the Raiders and the 49ers 
might take such a chance. So 
might Carolina under former 
Niners coach George Seifert, or 
Jacksonville, one of the few teams 
beside the Vikings to show in- 
terest in Underwood before the 
draft. 

By Monday afternoon Eileen 
still hadn’t been reunited with 
Dimitrius, who had yet to reveal 
his next step. Reflecting on the 
ordeal, Townsend recalled a re- 
cent discussion he had with Dim- 
itrius: “He talked about how Sam- 
son, whose eyes had been gouged 
out, relied on a small boy to take 


Hours that famed Cubs fan 
Ronnie “Woo Woo” Wickers 
shouted his trademark 
“Sosa woo! Grace woo!” 
from a Schaumburg, Il., 
condo balcony before 
police arrested him. 


$65,000 


Winning bid at a charity 
auction in Las Vegas for 
a round of golf with 
Tiger Woods. 


4 


Innings that the Giants’ 
Chris Brock pitched after 
tearing his left ACL ina 
game against the Reds. 


Air conditioners the Reds’ 
Barry Larkin gave to needy 
families during a heat 
wave in Cincinnati. 
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Minutes in outer space 

that Swedish soccer star 
Stefan Schwarz had planned 
to log on a commercial 
rocket before he agreed 

to a no-space-travel 

clause in his contract. 


$45 


Price of a bottle of 
Brickyard 400 wine from 
Thoroughbred Vintners 
of Laconia, Ind. 


Rank of Michael Jordan 

in a Chicago Sun-Times 

poll naming the greatest 
Chicagoans of the 20th 
century—ahead of five 
mayors, three governors, a 
U.S. Supreme Court justice 
and five Nobel Prize winners. 
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Get Chummy 
With Sharks 


IF THE fright flick Deep Blue Sea 
has you itchy for a jaw-dropping 
outing, call San Diego Shark Div- 


ing Expeditions. For $260 a day owner Paul Anes ferries scuba- 
certified divers 10 to 20 miles off the coast for cage dives into deep- 
sea waters with sharks that reach eight feet long. From the safety of 
an eight-foot-high aluminum cage, deepwater tourists shoot pictures 
while guides working outside the cage in steel-mesh suits tempt the 
mako and blue sharks with whole mackerel. Beware: The interaction 
of saltwater and aluminum creates an electrical field that stimulates 
the sharks to snap at the cage’s bars. One customer had several 
fingers nipped when he held the bars rather than the handles inside. 
Guides have it tougher. “The tips of the sharks’ teeth can get through 
our suits,” Anes says, “so we get some nicks and cuts.” 
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him to the pillars. The lesson was 
that you could have all the 
strength in the world and still not 
have the sight to lead you to the 
right place.” —Grant Wahl 


isch’s Hea’ 1e 


The Sad Case of 
Peter and Paul 


Five days after he started the Mets’ 
1997 opener, Pete Harnisch told 
manager Bobby Valentine that he 
couldn’t go back out there. Har- 
nisch was anxious and unable to 
sleep, effects he thought were 
caused by ending a 13-year chew- 
ing tobacco habit. Later, though, 
Harnisch learned he was suffer- 
ing from depression. The 1991 
National League All-Star went on 
the disabled list for four months 
while undergoing treatment. 

According to Harnisch, Valen- 
tine had accused him of being 
“afraid to pitch; a cruel charge 
in light of more recent events. 
In fact Harnisch showed immense 
courage in fighting a disease that 
now threatens to tear his family 
apart. 

Harnisch got his career back 
on track last year, going 14-7 for 
the Reds. He also became a 
spokesman for the company that 

makes Paxil, an antide- 
pressant he took for six 
months, and told The New 
York Times that his ordeal 
proved that “you can get 
through this thing, you can 
get your life and your 
personality back.” 
Pete’s older brother 
Paul, however, 
might never get his 

life back. 
Paul Harnisch, 
39, was an assis- 
tant district attor- 
ney for Orange 
County, N.Y. In 
1990 doctors told 
him he had bipolar dis- 
order, or manic de- 
pression—such disor- 
ders tend to run in 


families. The Harnisch 


family was rocked on June 26 
of this year when Paul, wearing 
only a pair of panty hose, drove 
his car down a bicycle trail on 
which newlyweds Ed and Tam- 
mie Quirk were rollerblading. 
Harnisch’s car missed Tammie 
but struck Ed with such force that 
his head and torso crashed 
through the windshield and into 
the passenger seat. Paul drove on 
for about 500 yards with Quirk’s 
body beside him, then pulled over. 
He told bystanders he needed 
help, walked into town, stole a 
car and drove around Chester, 
N.Y., until police stopped him. 
Paul told them he was on a top 
secret mission. Last month he 
was charged with grand larceny 
and second-degree murder. 

At a July 15 hearing attended 
by Pete, Judge Joseph West re- 
leased Paul on $125,000 bail with 
the stipulation that he be held 
in a mental ward with an elec- 
tronic monitor on his ankle. 
William Tendy, Paul’s lawyer, 
plans a defense based on his 
client’s psychiatric problems. The 
court may well consider Paul’s 
case in light of his family history, 
including Pete’s depression. 

Pete doesn’t want to add to his 
family’s sorrow by talking about 
his brother. Instead, as he strug- 
gles to deal with Paul’s troubles, 
he takes the ball every fifth day, 
goes out and does his job. 
Through Sunday he was 11-6 
with a 3.52 ERA, 12th-best in the 
league, for a Reds club that is 
one of the year’s surprise teams. 


The Body Politic 

Bumper stickers in Minnesota 
boast OUR GOVERNOR CAN 
BEAT UP YOUR GOVERNOR. Yet 
Gov. Jesse (the Body) Ventura’s 
decision to appear in the WWF's 
Aug. 22 SummerSlam in Min- 
neapolis has Ventura taking a 
beating from political foes. “It 
shows he’s not interested in being 
governor,’ Minnesota Republi- 
can chairman Ron Eibensteiner 
says of the Reform Party’s Ven- 
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You know the drill, They 
tease you. They tell you, 
“Your scores are coming 
up next.” Why wait? Check 
out Yahoo! Sports. Fresh 


sports news 24 hrs. a day. 


wWW.yahoo.com 


Yahoo! Sports 
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Bank-Robbing Goalie 


Whiskey a Go-Go 

HUNGARY'S MOST-WANTED hockey star escaped from a Budapest 
prison last month. Attila Ambrus, one of the best goalies in his 
country’s top pro league, had been jailed last January after he was 
unmasked as the notorious Whiskey Bandit, who had pulled off 
27 bank robberies since 1996 and made off with $560,000, The 
Bandit was wildly popular, a folk hero who would stop by a pub for 
a shot of whiskey before each heist—“to collect my strength,” he 
said in an interview after his arrest. Ambrus was sent to a maximum 
security prison to await trial, and his popularity grew when he es- 
caped on July 10 by breaking into a prison office, pulling telephone 
and electric cables from a wall and using them to swing from a 
window to the street. In the manhunt that followed, police searched 
cars on Budapest's main streets, security was redoubled at border 
crossings, and Interpol issued an arrest warrant, but to his fans’ 
delight Ambrus stayed a step ahead of the law. 

Ambrus’s lawyer, Gyorgy Magyar, likes his client’s chances. Call- 
ing Ambrus “a lone wolf” and “a very adept vagabond,” Magyar 
says he doubts many Hungarians would dream of informing on their 
Butch Cassidy, who’s admired for his sentimental side as well as 
his derring-do. He sent roses to female bank tellers after robberies, 
and was caught because he went home to find his dog, Don, who had 
run loose following his master’s last bank job. “They aren’t going to 
catch him,” says a Bandit fan in Budapest. “He is outsmarting the 
police and making them look ridiculous.” 

While his client lies low, Magyar is overseeing the sale of Whiskey 
Bandit T-shirts and screen savers as well as a Web site, www.extra.hu/viszkis, 
complete with a link to the Jim Beam homepage. Magyar is also work- 
ing on an official Whiskey Bandit energy drink and, yes, a movie. 


tura. “He's concerned about lever- 
aging his position to make money.” 

If the Slam follows wrestling 
form, Ventura will surely be 
drawn into the ring to leverage 
some guys’ heads. After signing 
up for the gig he deflected criti- 
cism by pledging his $100,000 
up-front fee to charity, but crit- 
ics pointed out that he may earn 


$1 million or more from video 
sales and promotional fees. “That 
$100,000 is a smoke screen,’ says 
Eibensteiner. 

The WWF could use a p.r. 
boost after wrestler Owen Hart’s 
accidental death in a fall from 
arena rafters in May and a breach 
of contract suit filed by wrestler 
Rena Mero (a.k.a. Sable) that was 


recently settled. Another factor 
is last week’s announcement 
that the WWF is going public 
with an IPO. “Getting a sitting 

governor to participate endorses 

pro wrestling as acceptable to 

the mainstream; says Wade 
Keller, editor of the weekly 
Pro Wrestling Torch. 

There'll be no ringing en- 
dorsement from Eibenstein- 
er, who hammers the guv for 
posturing publicly while al- 
legedly neglecting education, 

job creation, the environment, 
agricultural problems and the 
state’s finances. Ventura, he says, 
“was a virtual bystander during 
our last legislative session.” 
Asked about his impolitic 
return to the ring, the Body 
shrugged. “I’m not going to stop 
having fun) said Ventura. “My 
critics didn’t vote for me anyway.” 
—John Rosengren 


Braves-Phillies Brawl 


Bible Thumpee 

Phillies pitcher Paul Byrd is a de- 
vout Christian who happens to 
lead the National League with 
13 hit batsmen. Former Brave 
Byrd is close pals with Atlanta 
catcher Eddie Perez, who has 
been repeatedly plunked, nicked 
and banged up since taking over 
for the injured Javy Lopez this 
summer. So Perez was already 
in a foul mood when Byrd hit 
him with a fastball in the third 
inning of a July 30 game at Turn- 
er Field. He barked at Byrd, and 
both benches emptied, though 
nobody threw any punches. 

In the fourth, Atlanta’s John 
Smoltz retaliated by plunking Alex 
Arias. Umpire Jerry Meals eject- 
ed Smoltz, which further annoyed 
Perez. Reliever Russ Springer re- 
placed Smoltz, Byrd stepped to 
the plate, and that’s when all heck 
broke loose. The mild-mannered 
185-pound Byrd told Perez he 
hadn’t meant to hit him the in- 
ning before. But the burly catch- 
er wasn’t buying it. He shoved 
Byrd and smacked him on the 
head with his catcher’s mitt. The 
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two fought as Meals stepped 
aside, the benches cleared again 
and what one witness calls “a 
huge angry pig-pile” formed on 
the ground around home plate. 

Byrd and Perez were face-to- 
face at the bottom of the pile. 
“The Lord Jesus is my daddy,” 
Byrd yelled, “and He takes care 
of His children! He knows I 
wasn’t trying to hit you. He’s 
going to take care of me, so you 
better be careful with me” 

The surprised Perez felt his 
anger melt away. “I said, ‘Stay 
with me, Byrdie. I’ll help you; ” 
he says. 

“Eddie couldn’t get off me fast 
enough,’ says Byrd. “It was like 
I was on fire.” 

Meals tossed Perez after the 
fight. Byrd stayed in the game 
and won it to run his record to 
12-6, then insisted he is no 
headhunter. “It’s not my inten- 
tion to hit people,” he said, “but 
the Lord blessed me with a short 
right arm and an 85 mile-an- 
hour fastball. I have to throw 
inside.” 

Perez laughed when he heard 
that. “Yeah.” he said, “but not at 
my elbow.” o 
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Sign Thatthe 
| Apocalypse 
) IsUpon Us 


A memorabilia dealer is 
selling so-called DiMaggio 
deathbed balls, priced 
between $1,200 and 
$1,500, that the Yankee 
Clipper signed shortly 
before he died. 


They Said It 
FELIPE ALOU 


Expos manager, on Youppi, 
the mascot the team’s ads 
call the biggest Expo: “If he 
was the best, we would 
have traded him by now.” 
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Faces in the Crowd 


Cedrick Banks, Chicago 
Basketball 
Cedrick, 17, was named tournament MVP after scoring 
37 points to lead the Illinois Hawks to the national AAU 
boys’ championship. Cedrick, a 6' 2" guard, scored 23 of the 
~» Hawks’ first 36 points in their 73-59 title-game victory 
over the Illinois Warriors. 


Cindy Gentry, Stone Mountain, Ga. 
Trap Shooting 

Gentry, 44, won the women’s world trap-shooting title in 
Tampere, Finland, defeating defending champion Satu 
Pusila of Finland by one point. Earlier, Gentry beat Car- 
olyn Koch-Paramore, of Duncan, Okla., by four points for 
the U.S. women’s crown. 


Tyler Steinle, Sturgis, S.Dak. 
Tennis 

Tyler, who finished his junior year at Sturgis High in May, 
won the flight-one state high school championship for the 
third straight year and improved his three-year record in 
high school competition to 59-0. He has gone 90-1 since 
joining the varsity in seventh grade. 


Leslie Erickson, Lacey, Wash. 
Track and Field 

Lesile, a junior at North Thurston High, won the class 4A 
girls’ state javelin title for the second consecutive year, 
with a 4A-record throw of 170' 6". As the sole U.S. repre- 
sentative in her event, she finished 12th in the Youth World 
Championships last month. 


Heather Dunn, South Burlington, Vt. 
Racquetball 

Dunn, 27, won the women’s 25-and-over national racquet- 
ball title by defeating Johanna Shattuck, 28, of Wheatridge, 
Colo., 15-7, 15-5. Dunn was also the 1991 world junior 
champion and the winner of the 16-and-under U.S. title 
in’88. 


Alex Pavienko, Mesa, Ariz . 
Wrestling 

Alex, 13, won the U.S.A. Wrestling title in Greco-Roman, in 
the 125-pound weight class of the schoolboy division. He 
was named the most outstanding 12-and-under wrestler 
at last year’s world championships and has won 10 AAU 
Grand National crowns in three different styles. 
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Homestand “ad 
McGwire again thrilled 

St. Louis fans by hitting 
another of his milestone 
homers at Busch Stadium. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
v.J. LOVERO 
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BY TOM VERDUCCI 


HE HOME RUN count of Mark 
McGwire clicks away incessant- 
ly, like the spinning numbers on 
a speeding car’s odometer. Baseball had never 
seen a 500 like this. Daytona, maybe, but base- 
ball? Not even close. It wasn’t just that McGwire 


blew away the old record pace of Babe Ruth—after belting 
No. 499 on Aug. 4, he could have gone 0 for 312 and still 
hit 500 home runs in fewer at bats than the Bambino— 
but it was also that McGwire hit the last hundred quicker 
than the hundred before that, which came quicker than 
the hundred before that, and so on and so on. Zero to 500 
in 5,487 at bats of pure acceleration. 

Needing to hit one home run on the last day of a home- 
stand last Thursday to fulfill his wish to hit No. 500 in 
St. Louis, McGwire cracked two off San Diego Padres 
righthander Andy Ashby to give Cardinals fans a preview 
of the dash to 600. The timing recalled his two most his- 
toric blasts of last season: No. 62, the one that broke Roger 
Maris’s single-season record, also occurred on the final 
day of a homestand, and No. 70 resulted from his last 
swing of the year. There were also the two bombs he 
launched within an hour of the only two times that Sammy Sosa 
surpassed him in the 1998 home run race. “Every time he’s gotten 
close to a number he’s just shrugged off the pressure,” says 
St. Louis manager Tony La Russa. “It’s like he’s oblivious to the 
pressure. In fact, he thrives even more on it.” 

The celebration of 500 seemed all the more joyous because just 
before hitting it, McGwire revealed that four months ago he 
stopped taking androstenedione, 
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asubstance that the bodyco- 
verts to an anabolic steroid, out 7 
of concern that kids were fol- McGwire could 
lowing his lead. “This shows that . 
andro is irrelevant,’ he said. pass Aaron in 

Five hundred home runs isa {QUI years ifhe 
power hitter’s crowning destina- 3 
tion, a hallowed achievement keeps up his 
rarer than 3,000 hits or 300 wins. 
On the day after McGwire be- absurd rate of the 
came the 16th player to swat 500, last four seasons: 
the Padres’ Tony Gwynn became 
the 22nd to get 3,000 hits, and 6I homers a year. 


on the day after that the Tampa 
Bay Devil Rays’ Wade Boggs joined Gwynn as the 23rd. Indeed, 
thé magic of 500 home runs remains so great it might even survive 
the barrage of expansion-era homers in the last decade that has 
threatened to cheapen baseball’s most cherished statistics. 

Only three players who began their careers from 1960 to ’80 
hit 500 homers: Reggie Jackson, Mike Schmidt and Eddie Mur- 
ray. McGwire is the first from the ’80s to do it. He could be joined 
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Big boppers Griffey, who could ascend to the 400-homer plateau 
before he’s 30 years old, is the best bet to surpass Aaron's record 755. 


within the next four years by Jose Canseco (who as of Sunday 
needed 72), Barry Bonds (73), Ken Griffey Jr. (115), Fred Mc- 
Griff (116), Albert Belle (152) and Sammy Sosa (185). Juan Gon- 
zalez (who needed 173) leads another charge of sluggers whose 
first full seasons were in the 90s. “There’s so many guys with 
great numbers, they’re going to have to build a new wing for the 
Hall of Fame,” says McGwire. “Call it a New Generation Wing 
or something.” 

That sentiment was also expressed when many of the Team of © 
the Century nominees assembled at the All-Star Game in Boston 
last month. “I think there’s a risk people might forget how great 
these guys were,” former Orioles third baseman Brooks Robin- 
son said as he surveyed the old-timers on hand. “I don’t like to 
talk about the old days, but if you put Frank Robinson and Boog 
Powell in Camden Yards, you’d see 70 home runs every year. 
There’s no doubt in my mind.” 

Said Jackson at the same gathering, “There are some great play- 
ers today, but as good a player as Barry Bonds is, he’s not Hank 
Aaron. The only player that could be Hank Aaron is [Griffey]. As 
good as all these players are, they’re not Willie Mays; I don’t give 
a s--- if they hit 900 home runs.” 

Is that really true, however? Is this generation so different from 
the post-war boomers? Eight members of the 500 club—Aaron, 
Mays, Robinson, Harmon Killebrew, Mickey Mantle, Willie Mc- 
Covey, Ernie Banks and Eddie Mathews—started their journey 
in the 1950s, when there were only 16 teams in existence. The 
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Mark McGwire 


group from the ’80s almost surely won’t end up being as large, 
even with 10 more teams swelling the number of candidates. 
Certainly single-season measuring sticks of greatness needed to 
be recalibrated, with the 50 home runs by Brady Anderson of Bal- 
timore in 1996 signaling a peso-like devaluation. The 500 home 
run mark, however, retains its luminosity because it requires great- 
ness over an extended period. Greg Vaughn, for instance, hit 50 
home runs for the Padres last season, and that’s more than Aaron 
or Jackson ever had in a single season. However, he needs 226 
more to reach 500, an unlikely task for someone who turned 34 
last month. Five hundred still separates the immortals from the 


he is to Aaron’s mark. He’s so certain of that he won’t entertain 
any discussion of a contract extension from the Cardinals in the 
meantime. (His contract also runs through 2001, assuming ei- 
ther he or the club picks up an option for that season.) 

“T want no part of being a major league player if we subject 
fans to that again,” he said, referring to the 1994 and 95 work 
stoppage. “I would be too embarrassed to be a player, having put 
the fans through that again. I don’t care how close I am to the 
record or how much money is out there; I wouldn’t come back. 
To be part of major league baseball after putting everyone through 
that again? Youre crazy if you think I’d do that” oO 


In Pursuit of Aaron 
GRAPHIC EVIDENCE suggests that Mark McGwire and Ken Griffey Jr. 

have the upward mobility to overtake Hank Aaron as baseball's 
career home run leader. Griffey is on the fastest track of all 
time, and McGwire has climbed astonishingly 7 -— 
the last few years. Lest anyone get too caught 


up in projections, however, let Jimmie 
Foxx be a cautionary tale. He 

had 500 homers at age 33 

and then fizzled out. 


demigods. And by getting there in record time, McGwire sepa- 
rated himself even from the elite. 

The only question left for him is how high he can go. He’s on his 
way to challenging Aaron’s career home run record of 755, and 
he said last Saturday, “I want to play as long as I can” 

Through Sunday, McGwire, who will turn 36 two days before 
this season ends, was on pace to hit 63 home runs in 1999. That 
would leave him with 520 career homers, one behind McCovey 
and Ted Williams and 11th on the alltime list. He then could pass 
Aaron within four seasons if he maintains his absurd pace of the 
past four years (61 home runs per year) or within five seasons 
even if he slacks off by more than 20% (to 48). “It’s too far away,” 
says McGwire when asked to discuss his chances. “I haven’t even 
had time to think about 500. Baseball is the only sport in which 
you don’t have time to reflect on what you’ve done. You constantly 
have to worry about tomorrow because there’s another game.” 

This much he does know: He won’t extend his career by be- 
coming a designated hitter. Aaron hit 22 home runs over his final 
two seasons, in 1975 and 76, while playing almost exclusively as 
a DH. “I was just talking to my parents when my mom said some- 
body asked her if I’d keep going as a DH? McGwire says. “She 
said, ‘No way Mark will do that? She knows me. I’d get bored. I 
don’t like the DH rule, and we don’t need it. If I were commis- 
sioner, the first thing I’d do is get rid of it” 

As it turns out, the owners and the players, in their roles as 
labor adversaries, may be the only people who can stop McGwire’s 
assault on Aaron’s record. McGwire told SI last week that if base- 
ball has a work stoppage after the 2001 season, when the exist- 
ing labor agreement is set to expire, he’ll quit, no matter how close 
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During a three-day footy-fest in Sydney, 

the author didn’t have much luck convincing 
two mates that the NFL game measured 

up to two Australian brands 


BY GARY SMITH 


IBS? FOR RIBS I held no hope. Here he 
was, walking his ribby little redheaded 
body across the floor of a Sydney pub and 
shaking his ribby finger in the faces of the 
first three NFL players he had ever encountered. “This,” Ribs 
declared to the blinking San Diego Chargers, two of whom were 
defensive linemen, “is the question: Why are American football 
players such skirts? Look at yuz! Buncha 300-pound wankers 
who need to wrap yourselves in steel and plastic so you won't 
get hurt. You seen the hits they cop in Rugby League? If you 
American football players copped hits like that, you’d never get 
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up again, even wearing all those pads and crates on your heads.” 

For Nash, I had only slightly higher hopes. Nash was even more 
of an Australian Rules Football freakazoid than Ribs was a rugby 
one. On game nights Nash would paint his face the red-and-white 
colors of his beloved Sydney Swans, wrap his throat in his red- 
and-white Swans scarf and his chest in his red-and-white Swans 
shirt, and stride through the streets and pubs and train stations of 
his city bellowing, Go, them Swanners! To this day, Ribs’s beige 
sofa wore the spooky red-and-white Shroud of Turin image of 
Nash’s face from one of those nights when Nash had forgotten to 
wash his painted mug before collapsing. 
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But I wasn’t a man in search of easy conquests. The Festival of 
Football was unfolding last weekend in Sydney, the closest thing 
to an international showdown the football world had ever 
known: three days, three games, three different strains of foot- 
ball, back-to-back-to-back, beer-to-beer-to-beer. Already Nash 
and Ribs and I had bashed, baffled and buffooned our way 
through Friday night’s rugby and Saturday evening’s Aussie rules 
games, each of us bent on proving that his football was the finest 
on earth. Now Sunday had dawned, my country’s turn to stake 
its claim. At the beastly hour of 9:40 a.m. we trudged up to our 
nosebleed seats, wobbling like prizefighters in the final round, for 
the NFL preseason game between the Chargers and the Denver 
Broncos, the first American pro football game to be held in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

More than our pride and our brain cells were at stake, of course. 
For behind the smiles and beneath the neckties of the marketeers 
from the National Rugby League, the Australian Football League 
and the National Football League who were staging the festival, a 
war was being waged, a scrum for the hearts and minds and wal- 
lets of the Nashes and Ribs all over the planet, to resolve this ques- 
tion: Which game, as TV expands and the world shrinks, will be 
the global village’s game? Even as we sagged into our seats for 
Round 3, Rupert Murdoch was hatching a professional rugby 
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league in America to be televised by Fox, and the NFL—already 
seeding nearly three dozen countries with agents establishing 
both tackle- and flag-football clinics and tournaments—had dis- 
cussed bringing a game to China in the next few years and was 
envisioning a day when a Pan-Pacific League might be formed of 
Australian and Asian teams, following the model of NFL Europe. 

We were needed, men like us: Nash, as his pro-wrestling-loving 
buddies called Rob Lane, a fence builder from Sydney’s south- 
west suburbs and father of four whose confession that he relished 
playing his children’s NFL video game after they fell asleep gave 
me a ribbon of hope. Ribs, a train shunter and former Australian 
water-skiing champion named Scott Selby whose stubborn re- 
fusal to replace the left front tooth that a neighbor’s brick had 
claimed 22 years ago had me deeply worried. And me, brand new 
to Sydney, rugby, Aussie rules and the nickname that Nash and 
Ribs had bestowed on me: Sepo, because Sepo is short for septic 
tank, which rhymes with Yank. We were a focus group, as the 
marketeers would call us, lacking just one characteristic, and that 
was before we had even exited the Captain Cook Tavern and 
crossed the street for the festival’s first game: focus. 


AS THE CHARGERS and the Broncos stretched their hammies 
on the floor of the 110,000-seat stadium where Olympic dreams 
will blaze and fizzle a year from now, I sat mulling over where the 
NEL and I stood. How could I feel confident? From the opening 
moments of the Sydney City Roosters’ critical rugby match against 
Brisbane at Sydney Football Stadium on Friday night, I had blun- 
dered. Having noticed in the crowd San Diego backup safety Lloyd 
Lee, one of the three Chargers whom Ribs had harangued at the 
pub two nights earlier, I had pointed him out to Ribs and then 
compounded the mistake by pulling out the glossy flier for the 
rugby game. Ribs snatched it from my hands, scurried off like a 
ferret, thrust it at the American footballer and stabbed at the words 
emblazoned across its top: REAL MEN DON’T WEAR PADS. Curse 
these ambushes by Ribs, they were wearing the Chargers down, 
for moments later Lee was turning to a Sydney sportswriter and ut- 
tering words that were music to Ribs’s ears: The contact in rugby 
is “incredible. It’s really exciting to watch, but I’m surprised more 
people don’t get hurt and get carried off in stretchers. To be getting 
tackled [without pads] by three guys and then get up to be tackled 
again, it’s amazing. You'd have to have a couple of screws loose.” 

“Ahh, Lloydee Boy;’ cooed Ribs, whose favorite team, the Cronul- 
la Sharks, was off that night. “C’mon down and ’ave a beer with 
the boys, you mug! Now you know what football is!” How was I 
now to argue that the NFL was the most violent of the three, what 
with Ribs on my right flank honking about the two busted ribs he 
had suffered in his pub’s annual rugby game just a few weeks ago, 
and how ho-hum it was for ruggers to play right through fractured 
jaws and arms; what with Sydney City and Brisbane, wearing lit- 
tle more than jocks and shorts and shirts and snarls and mud, 
hurling their flesh and bones at each other over and over in a se- 
ries of ground-shaking goal line stands in front of me; what with 
Nash dog-piling on from my left, bellowing, “Rugby’s not even me 
game, Sepo, but look at em go at it! You can’t even compare Amer- 
ican football to this! Yours is just a chess game—your players spend 
more time deciding what to do than doing it, and then it’s not even 
the players deciding, it’s some 50-year-old bastard on the side send- 
ing em messages what to do!” 

Uneasy, I shifted terrain. “Look at the crowd,” I sniffed, gestur- 
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All in a day's work Midair collisions are common in Aussie rules 
while a postgame cold one is part of the rugby experience. 


ing to the 15,416 fans spread thin across the rain-sodden stadi- 
um, “We get 15,000 for high school games in hurricanes.” Then, 
filching a line I’d overheard, I cheap-shotted the crablike scrum 
forming on the field’s far side: “A scrum,” I sneered. “One man 
trying to shove two men up three men’s arses!” They surprised 
me, Nash and Ribs. They agreed. Emboldened, I went for the kill, 
citing the series of off-field scandals that were rocking the Na- 
tional Rugby League and offering an NFL man the last thing in the 
world he ever dreamed of attaining—the moral high ground. 
“What about the player in your league who admitted the other 
day to drinking 22 beers, god knows how many shots and chasing 
it with a half tab of Ecstasy?” I demanded. 

“[ve done lots better than 22,” croaked Ribs, licking number 12 
off his lips. 

“And the best player on the Roosters, found unconscious drunk 
outside the police station last April?” 

“Just boys bein’ boys!” sang Ribs. 

“And the star player”—all week I’d been boning up—“who ex- 
posed himself to the woman last April?” 

“I’ve dropped my daks and danced on the bar of the Snake Pit 
a number of times.” 

“How about the sports psychologist from Tasmania who called 
your sport ‘mindless bum-sniffing barbarism’?” 

“Now that’s a bit rough,’ protested Ribs. 

He grinned again, the fury on the field absolving everything. 
The final seconds were ticking off, Sydney City and Brisbane in an 
8-8 alley brawl, the crowd in a howl. Then, on the game’s final 
play, one of the visitors drop-kicked a 30-meter goal through the 
posts for a 9-8 Brisbane victory, sending Ribs, just the sort of 
man who cherished the chance to aggravate the entire stadium 
by pulling for the out-of-towners, into rapture ... and all of us 
back across the street to the Captain Cook to further our debate. 


NASH SNEERED as the P.A. announcer boomed the pregame in- 
tros and the Chargers pranced through a hip-hop tunnel of high 
fives. “They’re running amok! At least our blokes wait till they’ve 


done something to congratulate them- 
selves,” he mocked. He was a vat of con- 
flicted emotions as we braced for Round 3, 
his angst over the Swans’ loss to the North 
Melbourne Kangaroos the previous evening 
moiling with his joy over my whoop at an 
astonishing 60-meter Swan goal, all bur- 
bling beneath the dark crust of his double- 
layered hangover. 

Saturday’s Aussie rules game at Sydney 
Cricket Ground had been just what a local 
writer, Peter FitzSimons, had warned me 
it would be: an upturned bowl of spaghet- 
ti and the fall of Saigon, all rolled into one. 
One oval bladder and 36 human beings 
loosed on a green surface nearly twice as 
long and almost three times as wide as an 
American football field, the bouncing ball 
jitterbugging insanely as men in sleeveless 
shirts and tight shorts dove and kicked and 
punched and scooped at it, cloud-scraping 60-meter punts pulling 
a half-dozen bodies skyward, each trying to springboard off the 
small of the other’s back, 30-point leads vanishing in a hop, kick 
and a bump, all befitting a sport whose inventor, Thomas Wills, 
killed himself in 1880 with a pair of scissors. Midair collisions 
bringing medics and stretchers on the gallop and Ribs back from 
his out-of-body Victoria Bitter experience like smelling salts: 
“Copped a beauty, he did! That bloke’s not well!” 

Lovely madness interrupted by dizzying lunacy: boundary 
umps responding to out-of-bounds balls by turning their backs 
to the players and blindly flinging the ball as high and far as they 


could, while the crowd went 


“Woooof!” and ruckmen and 
rovers trampolined in pursuit; 
i stern white-coated and white- 
The Aussie isin tockine ik 
rules game men who had come to drag 
someone back to the asylum, 
was a bowl signaling scores with a stern 
of spaghetti 
and the fall of 
Saigon, rolled 
into one. 
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six-shooter bang-bang of their 
index fingers followed by a 
snapping semaphore of white 
flags; a dozen white-suited 
water-bearing trainers and 
neon-green-clad message run- 
ners sprinting onto the field 
whenever a player plucked a 
punt from the air inside the 
50-meter line to record a “mark” and earn an unimpeded kick on 
goal, all of it timed by a field clock regularly at five to 10 minutes’ 
variance with the scoreboard clock, causing the hooter, as the 
quarter- and game-ending siren is endearingly called, to startle 
everyone no matter when it honked. “Don’t tell me that’s not great 
football” Nash kept wheeling toward me and erupting, spewing 
spittle and beer on the poor sap in front of us, and dang if I could 
gather my wits to reply. 

Now, at last, came order and regiment, 22 men aligned for an 
NFL kickoff wearing warriors’ armor and tight, shiny pants that 
Ribs insisted they had strategically stuffed with an extra wad of 
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socks, an allegation I ignored in the growing certainty that they 
would finally see what I had avowed all weekend: that all the 
padding and plastic insured that NFLers could slam each other 
with an abandon no rugby thug nor Aussie rules ping-ponger 
could match. The crowd, announced at 73,811—blowfish wash- 
ing up from the week-old oil spill in Sydney Harbor weren't 
nearly that bloated—sat hushed but respectfully attentive, poised 
to catch such scoreboard cues as GREAT RUN after a Terrell 
Davis 10-yard gain, and P.A. pointers such as: “A touchdown is 


Game face The Swan-supporting Nash (center) beat up on Ribs 
(left), but he saved his best shots for SI's man and the NFL. 
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scored when a man carrying the ball crosses the goal line. The 
crowd gets very excited.” 

But Ribs’s gaze was fixed on the sofas wearing numbers in the 
70s and 90s down in the trenches. “Hell, they’d never survive five 
minutes of a rugby game,” he proclaimed. “They'd run 20 meters 
and fall on their faces! No wonder nobody stays in this game for 
more than two minutes. And who are those wankers with the 
orange sticks?” 

“Those are the men carrying the first-down markers,’ I huffed. 

“And where’s that wanker who slammed us for being rude?” 

I pointed out Shannon Sharpe, the Broncos’ tight end, standing 
on the sidelines in his civvies with a strained ankle. Sharpe had in- 
flamed Australia a few days earlier by declaring Aussies rude and 
the whole 17-hour flight for a game a sorry concept. 

“You mean the blouse is sitting out because of a strained ankle?” 
yelped Ribs. “A regular toe-stubber, eh? Rude, he thinks we are? 
If he’d met me, he’d have wanted to go home 10 days before he 
got here.” 

They groaned about “Nancy boys” making fair catches or slink- 
ing out of bounds to avoid a wallop, the quarterbacks dropping 
to their fannies rather than taking what they had coming. I reached 
a decision: I wouldn’t take this lying down. “There’s nothing in 
either of your games,” I lyricized, as the Chargers stormed to a 
14-zip first-half lead, “as lovely as a long, arcing forward pass.” 
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They choked on that. Then I caught Ribs leering at the San 
Diego cheerleaders, noted all the oooh-la-las their dance num- 
bers were drawing around the stadium and claimed a clear-cut 
score for the NFL. “No doubt about it)’ conceded Ribs. “Our cheer 
girls are crap bananas. These birds have worked hard as s--- to 
get all this mucky-muck together.” 

“Of course” added Nash, “we don’t need cheer girls to entertain 
us because we don’t have all these friggin’ whistles and flags and 
TV timeouts. We have a game.” 

“True.” sighed Ribs. “Nothing to do during all these bloody 
stops but perv.” 

“But, you know, it’s not as bad as I thought,’ allowed Nash. “It’s 
actually quite good when something happens.” 

All around him, his countrymen echoed this 
sentiment, expressing their admiration for the 
brief flurries of action tinged with their im- 
patience at the infernal halts so the American 
audience could be sledgehammered with car 
and beer advertisements and the Stadium Aus- 
tralia crowd bludgeoned with Visa, UPS and 
Air New Zealand ads. “At least our ball doesn’t 
have McDonald’s arches on it, like both your 
footballs do,” I jabbed Nash and Ribs, “and 
our players’ uniforms don’t have commercials 
plastered on them. Shameless!” 

“Better our balls and jerseys have ads and 
our game keeps moving than stopping every 10 
seconds for the Coors frogs;’ Nash ricocheted. 

“Budweiser,” I corrected. 

“] drank that once,” Ribs piped up. 
“Couldn’t stand it, but I drank it anyway.” 

The Broncos stormed back with a pair of 
third-quarter touchdowns within a 42-second 
span and then knotted the score at 17 on a 
fourth-quarter field goal, ratch- 
eting up all the drama a pre- 
season game can possible 
ratchet—so I can’t honestly ex- 
plain what happened next. Per- 
haps it was the two consecutive 
nights of nonstop action I had 
just witnessed, perhaps it was 
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They groaned 
about “Nancy 


ments by the wankers with the 
orange sticks. But when you'd 
least expect it, with Denver 
about to attempt the winning 
34-yard field goal on the final play and my $20 wager with Nash 
riding on it, I opened my mouth and... damn Nash! 

“I caught you!” he crowed. “I caught you!” 

I flinched. The kick was good. The world-champion Broncos 
had won, just barely, but their sport and mine had just gotten 
crushed. 

“Did you see that, Ribs?” whooped Nash. “He never did that 
Friday night or last night! He yawned!” i] 
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- COLLEGE FOOTBALL PREVIEW 1999 


ONFUSING. DISORIENTING. 
Survey the landscape of this college 
football season, and suddenly you're 
as lost as those three kids in The Blair 
Witch Project. Ricky Williams is gone; 
Ricky Williams is back. Keith Jackson, 
the voice of college football, was history, but then— 
Whoa, Nellie!—he chose to return to the airwaves, work- 
ing exclusively games in the Pac-10. 

Speaking of the Pac-10, the Cal quarterback is Samuel 
Clemons, not to be confused with Samuel Clemens, who 
wrote Life on the Mississippi, on the banks of which the 
national champion will be crowned on Jan. 4 in the 
Nokia Sugar Bowl in New Orleans. 

Speaking of life on the Mississippi—and of reports 
of one’s demise being greatly exaggerated—Josh Booty 
will suit up for LSU. Five years ago Booty was one of 
the country’s most prized high school quarterbacks, 
more sought after even than Peyton Manning. But after 
committing to the Tigers, Booty signed to play third 
base in the Florida Marlins’ organization. Now 
24 and humbled by minor league pitching “oil 


He's got game Holtz gives the Gamecocks 
two things they haven't had in years: a recognizable 
coach and a ton of national exposure. 
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(career batting average: .198), the 6' 3", 235-pound 
Booty will have no trouble establishing a rapport with 
LSU’s top receiver, his younger brother Abram. 

Speaking of booty, Rick Neuheisel left Colorado last 
January to sign a seven-figure contract to coach Wash- 
ington. The fair-haired, guitar-strumming Neuheisel’s 
hasty exodus struck a sour note with folks in Boulder, 
including some in Buffs uniforms who will play against 
their old coach when the Huskies host Colorado on 
Sept. 25. Is Neuheisel Seattle’s most misunderstood 
guitarist since Kurt Cobain? Or is he a Music Man-style 
mercenary not to be trusted? 

Speaking of Lou Holtz, why is the former Notre Dame 
coach wearing a USC cap? Because the 62-year-old 
Holtz, who’s two years removed from the game’s most 
storied program, is the new coach at South Carolina. 
The Gamecocks were 1-10 a year ago. 

Speaking of coaches of retirement age, Penn State’s 
Joe Paterno is 72. Florida State’s Bobby Bowden is 69. 
One, if not both, could well be on the Superdome side- 
lines on Jan. 4. As near as anyone can figure, Bobby 
will make history by coaching against his son Tommy, 

the new head man at Clemson, when the Seminoles 
visit Death Valley on Oct. 23. 
Speaking of new coaches, 30 headset wearers 
—many of them familiar names—will be 
guiding their teams 
for the first time. 
John Robinson, al- 
ways at home ina 
USC cap, will roll the 
dice at UNLV, which has crapped 
out in 17 straight games. Dennis Erick- 
son, who won national championships 
at Miami in 1989 and ’91 before head- 
ing to the NFL, takes over at Oregon State. If 
Erickson simply produces a winning season, 
something not seen in Corvallis since ’71, he'll 
win over the Beaver believers. 
Speaking of faith, why are so many ardent dis- 
ciples of Catholicism suddenly embracing numer- 
ology? Notre Dame fans, cognizant that the Fighting 
Irish won national championships in 1966, ’77 and 88, 
are persuaded that ’99 is their year. Plus, this 
is Bob Davie’s third year as Notre 
Dame’s coach, and four of his 


predecessors, Frank Leahy, Ara Parseghian, Dan Devine 
and Holtz, finished No. 1 in their third seasons in South 
Bend. Then again, none of them had to play the defend- 
ing national champion on its turf, as the Irish must on 
Nov. 6 in Knoxville. 

Speaking of Tennessee, will the Vols have luck on 
their side in 1999 as they did in Week 6 of 98, 
when Arkansas fumbled the ball away while 
running the clock out? Vols quarterback 
Tee Martin is happy to trade Lady Luck 
for the reappearance of running back Jamal 
Lewis. Now a junior, Lewis was averaging 
6.8 yards per carry before tearing up his right 
knee against Auburn midway through Tennes- 
see’s national title run. 

Speaking of returning rushers, Ricky Williams is back. 
Not the Heisman Trophy winner from Texas, but the 
Texas Tech dynamo who averaged 143.8 yards per game 
a year ago. Last fall Williams the Longhorn set NCAA 
career records for touchdowns (72) and rushing yardage 
(6,279). Those standards are in danger of finding new 
homes in Oxford, Ohio, where Miami’s Travis Prentice 
needs 17 touchdowns to pass Williams, and in Madi- 
son, where Wisconsin’s Ron Dayne needs 1,717 yards 
to put his name atop the alltime rushing list. 

Speaking of new homes, Pittsburgh plays its final sea- 
son at Pitt Stadium and Southern Methodist its last in 
the Cotton Bowl. Colorado has installed grass at Fol- 
som Field, which should please Ralphie the 
Buffalo. Hawaii will play more home games _ 
(nine) than any other school, while 
Idaho, hoping to bolster its bank account, 
will play zero in-state. The Vandals’ home 
games will be at Washington State’s Martin Stadium in 
nearby Pullman, where the seats are three times more 
numerous than those in the Kibbie Dome. 

Speaking of economy, inflation threatens the game. 
Division I-A has added two schools—Buffalo and Middle 


Tennessee State—and one bowl, the Mobile Alabama | 


Bowl, which will be held in Mobile, Ala., but whose title | 


has no comma ... which gives us pause. As does this 


new rule (1-4-5-r): Visible bandannas on the field of | 


play or in the end zone are illegal. Does that mean that 
every time a referee throws a flag he is committing a 
penalty? 


Back to the future Booty gave up baseball to take a swing at 
pursuing his first love, quarterbacking his beloved Tigers. 


Steve Spurrier will lift his visor and run a hand through 
his hair shortly before demoting a quarterback; Virginia 
Tech will block a punt, as it did eight times last year; 
and Purdue’s brilliant quarterback, Drew Brees, will cre- 
ate a stiff wind with his arm (page 56). But rely on the 
unexpected, such as Arkansas’s aforementioned gaffe, 


_ for the thrills. Nothing in college football, not even this 
| guide, is perfect except for Memphis kicker Ryan White’s 


Of course not. Expect the expected—Florida coach 


leg (he was 38 for 38 on field goals and extra points in 
1998) and ESPN announcer Chris Fowler’s coif. 
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Blessed with the speed, power and wor 4 
skills to play on Sunday right away, these | | 


magnificent performers remain 


lasting impressions on would-be tacklers 


BECAUSE HE catches passes like a wideout and blocks like 
a tackle, Miami junior tight end Daniel Franks has had NFL 
general managers drooling since he burst 
onto the scene in 1997 with five catch- 
es for 110 yards and a touchdown 
against Temple. In that game Franks, 
who grew up in Big Spring, Texas, 
with a poster of Dallas Cowboys tight 
end Jay Novacek on his bedroom door, 
became the first Hurricanes tight end 
in five years to gain 100 or more re- 
ceiving yards in a game. On his 
first two receptions the 6' 6", 
260-pound Franks, who’s better 
known as Bubba, knocked off a 
defender’s helmet and left an- 
other would-be tackler dazed 
and crumpled in a heap. 

“More than anything, Bub- 
ba is physically imposing and 


| | \ 
a A 
If his surgically repaired knee holds up, the 
Tennessee back will be hard to bring down 


Y Sob 


AFTER WATCHING the Atlanta Falcons march to the 
Super Bowl last season, Tennessee offensive coordinator 
Randy Sanders remembers thinking that most people had 
the Jamal comparison backward. It wasn’t the Volunteers’ 
explosive back Jamal Lewis who 
played like Falcons All-Pro 
Jamal Anderson, it was the 
other way around. “We’ve had 
great backs come through 
this school,” says Sanders, 
“and none of them have 
been as strong as Ja- 
mal. His speed is 
as good, if not 
better, than all 
of them.” 

For now 
we'll have to 
take Sanders’s 
word for it. 


has tremendous skills,’ says Miami coach Butch Davis. “But 
the thing I have noticed is his consistency. When that ball is 
snapped, he takes it as a license to dominate somebody.” 

In the last two years Franks has caught a total of 32 
passes, including seven for touchdowns, for a 14.8-yard ay- 
erage. Often last year his blocking freed running back 
Edgerrin James, the first-round draft choice of the Indi- 
anapolis Colts, for big gainers. “Franks is a hell of a player,” 

says one scout. “He can run, catch 
and block. He does them all very 

well. He’s definitely the Number 1 
tight end and a definite first-round 

pick. You watch him: He'll 
just keep rising up the 
ladder.” 

“I'd like to compare 
Bubba to someone in the 
NFL, says Hurricanes 
tight ends coach Rob 

Chudzinski, “but ’m 
not sure there’s a 
tight end with his tena- 
ciousness and versatility.” —David Fleming 


IDEAL NFL TEAM The new Browns figure to be looking for a 
big, fast, sure-handed tight end for Tim Couch to throw to. 


After starting 1998, his sophomore season, by rushing for 497 
yards, three touchdowns and a 6.8 average in his first four 
games, the 6-foot, 225-pound Lewis missed the rest of the sea- 
son when he tore the medial collateral ligament in his right 
knee against Auburn. Following surgery and almost a year of 
rehabilitation, Lewis appears to be his old self. 

“T haven’t lost a step—in fact, I think I might be faster,” 
says Lewis, who adds that he can still run a 4.4 in the 40. 
“I’m 100 percent physically and I’m almost there mentally. 
Sometimes I get an ache in the knee and that disturbs me, 
but the doctors say that’s normal. Sitting out makes you more 
hungry for the game.” That’s good, because nothing sours a 
pro scout faster than a knee injury. “If he plays the way he 
did before the injury, Lewis can be a franchise back,’ says 
one NFL director of college scouting. “You don’t see many 
true freshmen do what this kid did.” 

Lewis exploded onto the scene by rushing for 1,364 yards 
and seven touchdowns in 1997, drawing comparisons with 
Herschel Walker and Bo Jackson. “I consider my style to be 
elusive speed with power,’ Lewis says. “I can run around or 
through people.” If he puts up numbers like he did before 
the injury, Lewis may have NFL observers referring to Ander- 
son as the other Jamal. —D.F. 
IDEAL NFL TEAM With Barry Sanders gone, Lewis could be 
just the guy to run behind the Lions’ massive offensive line. 
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Grandma knew best when she nudged this 
Florida State defensive end into football 


SCOUTS ARE enamored of Florida State junior Roland 
Seymour, the run-stuffing defensive end who has been tu- 
tored in Tallahassee over the last three years by former Semi- 
noles such as Peter Boulware, Reinard Wilson and Andre 
Wadsworth, all of whom became first-round draft choices. 
There’s another strong voice in Seymoutr’s life—his grand- 
mother Delores Jenkins. Last month the 72-year-old Jenkins 
called Seymour and told him to ignore his coaches’ advice 
to add 10 pounds and play at 265. It was Jenkins who goad- 
ed Seymour into playing football. “She kept telling me I was 
scared until I finally joined my high school team?’ says Sey- 
mour, who grew up in New Orleans. 

Seven years later the 6' 4" Seymour is poised to join Flori- 
da State’s long list of defensive ends who have become NFL 
millionaires. “I soaked up everything I could from the guys 
who played before me,’ says Seymour. “I think I have a lit- 
tle bit of each of them in my game. I get advice from all of 
them, but no one is a harder critic than my grandma.” 

Jenkins didn’t have a lot to complain about last year when the 
18-year-old Seymour, the youngest starter on the Seminoles’ de- 
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WISCONSIN SENIOR running back Ron Dayne is still 
smarting from his meeting last February with 1998 
Heisman Trophy winner Ricky Williams. Last year 
Williams set the NCAA Division I-A career rushing 
record with 6,279 yards, a milestone Dayne needs 
1,716 yards to match. When they met at the Walter 
Camp awards banquet, Dayne asked Williams if 
he’d be in attendance if Dayne broke his mark. 
“He told me something like, ‘I’m in the pros 
now, so I don’t really care about the 
record, ” says Dayne. “Ricky is a 
great guy, but I didn’t like his style.” 
It seems everybody likes Dayne’s 
style. As NFL scouts look ahead 
to the 2000 draft, the 5'10", 
258-pound Dayne, who rushed for 
170 yards in the first quarter 
against San Jose State as a sopho- 
more, is projected to be the top run- 
ning back available. His MVP per- 


After carrying Wisconsin to.aRose Bowl win, 
this power back will bowl over the drafters 


fensive line, had 12 tackles for a loss, the second-best total on 
the team. Against Miami, Seymour had two sacks, a forced 
fumble that led to a safety and five quarterback pressures. 
Against Maryland, he had seven tackles, including two behind 
the line of scrimmage, one that forced a fumble and one for a 
safety. “Maybe Roland isn’t as talent- 

ed as the guys before him)’ says de- 


fensive ends coach Jim Gladden, 
“but he knows how to sic ’em, 
and he has perfected his execu- 
tion and technique.” 

To get to that level Seymour 
has spent countless hours in the 
Seminoles’ film room, sometimes 
even coming in the day after a game 
(an off-day) to break down 
his performance. It’s a , 
tough schedule, but Sey- uy 
mour needs to get 
used to working on : Kn 
Sundays. —D.F. : 


The Dolphins could 
use this model of 
consistency. 


formance in this year’s Rose Bowl, in which he plowed, 
deked and streaked his way to four touchdowns and 246 
yards rushing, blew away UCLA and football observers. 
“That was one of the most dominating, multidimensional 
performances you may ever see by a back,” says Badgers of- 
fensive coordinator and running backs coach Brian White. 
“The most logical comparison for Ron is Jerome Bettis, but 

I think Ron can do more things.” 
The one criticism of Dayne is that he’s a north-south 
runner, and that’s it. “He’s not magical?” says one NFL 
personnel man. Scouts also worry about his suscep- 
tibility to injury (he has missed three games at Wis- 
consin because of various physical woes), his weight 
(which has ballooned to as much as 275 pounds) 
and his relatively slow 4.65 in the 40. But 
they drool at his ability to hold on to the 
ball and his willingness to block line- 
backers. When discussing Dayne, 
scouts also mention his 5.7-yard 
"rushing average. Nearly half his 4,563 
yards were gained after he made ini- 
tial contact with the defense. —D.F. 


f The New Jersey-born 
Dayne is a classic Giants back, built to grind 
it out in November against the Redskins. 


HE FUZZY brown birthmark on Purdue quarterback 

Drew Brees’s right cheek approximates the size, shape and 

texture of a small woolly-bear caterpillar. For the first 19 

years of Brees’s life, the birthmark invited occasional wide- 
eyed shock, a lot of harmless derision and more than a little 
humor, but nothing beyond that. It was there on Jan. 15, 1979, 
when Chip and Mina Brees named their newborn son after Cow- 
boys wide receiver Drew Pearson. On first viewing his son, Chip 
recoiled at the sight of the brown patch, and Mina wondered if 
she had caused it when she fell on her right side while running 
on an icy footpath not long before delivering Drew. “That's where 
an angel kissed you;’ Mina would tell him as he and the birth- 
mark grew up together, a touching image offset by Drew’s rugrat 
buddies who called the spot leech, roach and turd. Surgery was 
considered when Drew was three, but doctors assured the fami- 
ly that the mark was harmless. 

When Brees arrived at Purdue in the summer of 1997, fellow 
freshman recruit Ben Smith was stunned that a football player 
was wearing on his face what appeared to be a goofy Purdue pep 
decal, like the ones cheerleaders apply to their cheeks in hopes 
of a close-up on television. “It looked like a Purdue Pete,” recalls 
Smith, who would become Brees’s close friend. “I was thinking, 
Man, that guy’s a sad dude.” One night at a dance club a woman 
who was dancing with Brees wet her thumb and wiped at the 
birthmark, prompting fall-down laughter from Brees’s friends 
and the following response from Brees: “It ain’t comir’ off” Dur- 
ing Brees’s freshman year, in which he played backup quarter- 
back to Billy Dicken, his teammates named the birthmark Per- 
nick, after Matt Pernick, a walk-on wideout at Purdue in 1997 
who had perpetually wild hair, much like the horizontal burrs on 
Brees’s face. 

Then last fall everything changed. Brees went big-time, and Per- 
nick—the birthmark, not the player—went with him. On Halloween 
night, after Brees had passed for 362 yards and four touchdowns 
that afternoon in a 36-14 win over Iowa, Brees’s roommate, line- 
backer Jason Loerzel, went to a costume party dressed as . . . Brees, 
complete with a number 15 practice jersey and one fuzzy eyebrow 
from a pair of Groucho glasses glued to his right cheek. “I walked 
in the door, and everybody knew who I was supposed to be,” says 


elcy Brees (center) is used to being ribbed unmercifully 
about his birthmark, especially by his Boilermakers teammates. 
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ABOUT FACE 


A quarterback from Texas is marked for greatness 
and leading a turnaround at, of all places, Purdue 


Loerzel. Brees and his friends had once amused themselves at par- 
ties by guessing the number of people (women, usually) who would 
approach Brees and ask what was on his mug. Suddenly people 
stopped asking. In nine short weeks last autumn the birthmark 
had become Cindy Crawford’s mole or Ricky Williams’s dreadlocks, 
at least in West Lafayette, Ind. 

During an autumn rich in exceptional college quarterbacks, 


of whom Tim Couch, Donovan McNabb and Akili Smith would 
go one-two-three in the NFL draft, Brees, a sophomore, was 
among the most spectacular. He threw for more yards (3,983) 
and touchdowns (39) and for a better completion percentage 
(63.4) than McNabb of Syracuse, Smith of Oregon, Cade 
McNown of UCLA, Joe Germaine of Ohio State and Michael 
Bishop of Kansas State. He bettered Central Florida’s Daunte 
Culpepper and Tulane’s Shaun King in yards and touchdowns 
and led Purdue to a 9-4 season, capped by an Alamo Bowl vic- 
tory over Bishop and K-State. 

Last Oct. 10 Brees shifted coach Joe Tiller’s spread one-back of- 
fense into fifth gear at Wisconsin’s Camp Randall Stadium, throw- 
ing an NCAA-record 83 passes—“This year we're going for 1007” 
Brees said jokingly during the off-season—and completing an 
NCAA-record-tying 55 of his attempts for 494 yards in a 31-24 loss. 
He also threw four interceptions in that game and 20 for the season, 
the one blot on his résumé and the reason his pass efficiency rating 
(137.8) was lower than that of any other marquee passer in the class 
of 1998. Brees was voted second-team All-Big Ten, behind Ger- 
maine, by both the media and the conference’s coaches. “Brees is 
more accurate than Germaine, and he’s got a stronger arm,’ says 
Minnesota defensive coordinator David Gibbs, against whom Brees 


Vie 
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went 31 for 36, for 522 yards and six touchdowns, with no inter- 
ceptions, in a 56-21 Purdue victory. 

The cynics’ response to Brees’s breakout season is that Gwyneth 
Paltrow could throw for 300 yards a game in the Boilermakers’ 
madcap offense. That’s an easy out. “Sure, their offense is great,” 
says Wisconsin defensive coordinator Kevin Cosgrove, “but you 
need an operator, and they’ve got one. He’s as good as I’ve seen in 
the 19 years I’ve been in this league.” 

With the top 10 finishers in last year’s Heisman Trophy voting 
having left for the NFL, it’s no stretch to imagine Brees’s mug, birth- 
mark and all, soon filling wall space at the Downtown Athletic Club. 
Turd no more. Over the winter Loerzel and Ben Smith began ex- 
ploring ways to produce temporary tattoos in the shape of Brees’s 
birthmark to sell outside Ross-Ade Stadium at Purdue home games 
the next fall. Stroking the fuzz with the index finger of his left hand 
while sitting in a steak house near campus in the off-season, Brees 
laughed and said, “I'll tell you what. At this point it’s staying right 
where it is.” 


THIS IS a Texas story being played out in Indiana. Drew’s ma- 
ternal grandfather is Ray Akins, one of the most successful coach- 
es in the history of high school football in Texas. Drew’s mother ex- 


celled in four high school sports and was a baseball cheerleader at 
Texas A&M, where she met Drew’s father. After Mina divorced 
Chip in 1987, when Drew was eight and his younger brother, Reid, 
was nearly six, she was married for 10 years to Harley Clark, a 
state district court judge and former Texas yell-leader who is cred- 
ited with inventing the famous Hook ’em Horns salute. Chip mar- 
ried Amy Hightower, whose father, Jack, was a congressman from 
north Texas and later a state supreme court judge. There’s more: 
One of Drew’s uncles is Marty Akins, an All-Southwest Conference 
quarterback at Texas in ’75 who started for two years in the same 
backfield as Earl Campbell. Cut Drew open, and you'd find a Lone 
Star beating where his heart should be. 


ing career attending two-a-day preseason practices at Gregory- 
Portland, where assistant coach Ronnie Roemisch often shaved 
Brees’s head over a trash can and then watched him roam the 
practice fields under a scorching sun. “I worshiped the guys who 
played for my grandfather,’ says Brees. “I worshiped him too.” 
When Akins retired to a ranch 50 miles north of College Station, 
Drew and Reid would visit every summer. They helped with 
chores—“I had to bust their heinies a few times,’ says Akins— 
and listened to their grandfather’s tales. “He would tell us stories 
about the war and about football and about the value of hard 
work,” says Drew. “He’s an amazing man.” 

Bob McQueen, longtime coach at Temple High, near Waco, Texas, 


“Sure, the Boilermakers’ offense is great,” says a rival 
coach, “but you need an operator, and they've got one.” 


One afternoon last spring, at Mina’s house on the west side of 
Austin, Ray Akins, a 74-year-old former Marine, bent down to 
make an imaginary snap like the center he once was. He has 
thick, gnarled hands and a twisted nose that was never protect- 
ed by a face mask. After slogging with bazookas and flame- 


throwers through the jungles of the South Pacific during World _ 


War II, Akins returned home to Texas in 1946 and played four 
years of football at Southwest Texas State. Shortly thereafter he 
embarked on a 38-year coaching career during which he won 
302 games, the third most in state history, before retiring in ’88. 
Most of those victories came in 24 years at Gregory-Portland 
High, near Corpus Christi on the Gulf Coast. “We won with lit- 
tle Mexicans and a few spoiled white boys,’ says Akins. 

Brees has often been his grandfather’s shadow. Between the 
ages of five and 10 he spent the last five summers of Akins’s coach- 
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has known Akins for four decades but until recently was unaware 
that Akins and Brees were related. “You tell me that Drew Brees is 
Ray Akins’s grandson, that tells me a lot about why he’s such a solid 
young man,” says McQueen. 

Akins wasn’t the only one who influenced Brees’s athletic de- 
velopment. Chip played hours of weekend catch with Drew. Mina 
introduced Drew to tennis, and he became one of the best junior 
players in Texas, attaining a No. 3 ranking in the USTA’s age-12 
group before drifting away from the game at 13. Mina, 49, a sin- 
gles player for Austin city championship teams in 1995 and ’96, 
still competes ferociously with her son. “He beats me occasion- 
ally? she says. 

Once Chip and Mina, both lawyers, were divorced, they became 
“joint managing conservators” for Drew and Reid. The boys slept 
half their nights at Mina’s house and half at Chip’s. The arrange- 
ment was—and sometimes still is—delicate, but Drew 
has seen worse. “I’ve had teammates with horrible di- 
vorces,” he says. “My parents get along,” 

Brees wasn't a football prodigy. He didn’t wear pads 
until he was in ninth grade at Westlake High and then 
played only on the B freshman team. One year later he 
ascended to backup quarterback on the junior varsi- 
ty and then jumped to first string just before the sea- 
son when the starter got Wally Pipped by a knee in- 
jury. He started two years for the varsity and went 
28-0-1; as a senior he led Westlake to the Class 5A 
big school championship and won the 5A offensive 
MVP award. He threw for 5,416 yards and 50 touch- 
downs during those last two seasons. 

It seemed a lock that Brees would be sought by the 
most storied college programs in the state, those of 
Texas and Texas A&M. He wasn’t. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he tore the ACL in his left knee in the penul- 
timate game of his junior season and thus wasn’t at 
full strength for summer camps. Perhaps it was 


Pedigree It didn’t hurt that Drew's granddad Ray Akins 
was the third-winningest coach in Texas high school football 
history, or that an uncle was a Longhorns quarterback. 


BEAT BECK 
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because he was only 6' 1" or because his release was too slow. | 


“Believe me, we told them he was the most accurate passer we'd 
ever seen, that he was a great leader and a tough kid?’ says Neal 
Lahue, Brees’s offensive coordinator at Westlake High and now the 
coach at Tivy High in Kerrville, Texas. “Nobody listened.” 

Texas didn’t recruit him at all. “One form letter in my junior year?” 
says Brees. Texas A&M, which he loved, pursued Brees just enough 
to leave scars. Chip and Mina had taken him to their alma mater— 
together and separately—when he was young. He knew the dis- 
tinctive yells and chants that make College Station one of the most 
alluring game-day towns in the country. “If A&M had offered me a 
scholarship, I would have gone there in a minute,’ says Brees. 

What the Aggies did, to Brees’s recollection, was unforgivable. 
According to Brees, A&M assistant Shawn Slocum, son of coach 
R.C. Slocum, contacted Brees in November of his senior season and 
took him to lunch with Westlake High teammate Seth McKinney, 
who had already been recruited by A&M and is now the Aggies’ 
starting center. Brees says Shawn arranged for him to make an of- 
ficial visit on the fourth weekend in January. Shawn, who’s now an 
assistant at Southern Cal, says no visit was arranged. 

Two weeks before he thought he was to visit A&M, Brees called 
Shawn to firm up the date. “As soon as I mentioned the visit, 
Slocum said, ‘Hey, Drew, I’ve got an important call on the other 
line. Can I call you right back?’ That’s the last I heard from A&M. 
They just blew me off” 

Shawn says, “I don’t remember all the details of that phone 
call.” The Aggies were chasing quarterback Major Applewhite of 
Baton Rouge but lost him to Texas. They did sign Matt Schobel, a 
6' 4", 230-pound quarterback from Columbus, Texas, with speed 
and classic form, but he never played a down for A&M and trans- 
ferred to TCU after his freshman season. “I hope there are no 
hard feelings,” Shawn says. “Looking back on it, of the three kids 
we were after, it’s safe to say the guy who went to Purdue turned 
out to be the best of the bunch. He’s a winner.” 

Purdue opened last season at USC, with Brees making his first 
start. The Trojans won 27-17, but Brees completed 30 of 52 pass- 


es for 248 yards and two touchdowns. Shawn approached Brees | 


after the game. “Hey, Drew, remember me?” he said, and Brees 
snapped at him. “I don’t remember my exact words,” says Brees. 
“T know what I wanted to say was, ‘Remember you? You're the 


reason I wanted to win this game’ That’s the way I feel about all 


the coaches who didn’t recruit me.” 
Two that did were Hal Mumme at Kentucky and Joe Tiller at 
Purdue, both first-year coaches who were itching to throw. In the 


end Purdue’s highly regarded academic program in management | 


and the chance to play in the Big Ten swayed Brees. 


STANDING ON the Mollenkopf Athletic Center indoor prac- 
tice field before an off-season workout, Purdue sophomore tight 
end Tim Stratton had a Brees story to tell. “One day last fall 
we were practicing indoors,” Stratton says, “and a few of the 
quarterbacks and some other guys were having a contest to see 
who could make the most accurate throws. They’re going at it, 


when Drew just walks in and grabs a ball. There were two soccer _ 
goals against the wall, about 40 yards away and about three feet | 


apart. Drew puts it on a line right between them. End of contest.” 


Others have stories, too. Junior wideout Vinny Sutherland re- | 


members drifting across the back of the end zone early in the sec- 


ond quarter of last year’s game against Minnesota, hopelessly lost | 


in red-zone traffic. “I couldn’t even see Drew,’ says Sutherland. 
“All of sudden, there’s the ball, about 10 feet away from me. I just 
put my hands up, almost in self-defense, and grabbed it” 
Senior Randall Lane recalls running a deep corner route in the 
same game and coming out of his last cut in time to see Brees make 
a seemingly desperate heave just as he was hit. “He took a serious 
wallop, says Lane, “but when I looked up, here came the ball, right 
over my shoulder.” Another touchdown, this one from 46 yards. 
Lane laughs. “Around here,” he says, “we call him Cool Brees.” 
When Tiller, who came to Purdue from Wyoming in November 
1996, signed Brees as part of his first recruiting class, he wasn’t 
sure what he was getting. As they watched Brees practice behind 
Dicken in the fall of 1997, Tiller and his staff grew enamored with 
Brees’s uncanny accuracy—“Every ball was on the receiver’s body?’ 
says Tiller—but they had doubts about his readiness to take over. 
“Hell, yes, I had doubts,” says Tiller. “I was so sure he was going 
to be a great player for us that I went out and recruited a junior 
college quarterback [David Edgerton], in case Brees fell on his face.” 
Not even close. Brees won the starting quarterback job in the 


EAM With a strong arm and a flair for the dramatic, 
Brees would give coach Mike Holmgren a new weapon in Seattle. 
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preseason last year and matured with each week. His once sus- 
pect mechanics are now textbook. Late last spring quarterbacks 
coach Greg Olson popped a tape into his office VCR for a visitor. 
The play on the tape was a third-down pass on the comeback 
drive that resulted in a 25-24 Purdue victory at Michigan State. 
Brees drops straight back but finds himself under siege from at 
least three blitzing defenders. He begins backpedaling to his 
left, one step, two, three .. . eight steps backward, staying bal- 
anced and keeping the pursuers at bay until he fires a pass to 
Lane, who’s crossing the field from left to right, for a 10-yard 
gain and a first down. The footwork is extraordinary, surely a 
by-product of all those tennis matches. The pass is freakish. 


In mastering Tiller’s complex offense, Brees has taken a Peyton 
Manningesque approach to preparation. Often assistants leaving 
the Mollenkopf Center at 11 on weeknights during the season run 
into Brees just arriving to study tape. He has to go in late because 
most of his evenings are occupied with maintaining a 3.20 grade 
point average in industrial management, which requires him to 
take courses like multivariate calculus, economics and physics. 
“Most of the courses he takes, I wouldn’t consider,’ says Stratton. 

Purdue is entering a crossroads autumn. Tiller’s 12-4 confer- 
ence record in two years has come against a Big Ten schedule that 
didn’t include Michigan or Ohio State. This year the Boilermak- 
ers play them back-to-back, on the road, followed by Michigan State 


that Brees would be sought by the storied 
programs in his home state, Texas and Texas A&M. He wasn't. 


“About as impressive a throw as you'll ever see,” says Olson. 

Michigan State coach Nick Saban, who was an NFL assistant 
for six years with the Houston Oilers and the Cleveland Browns, 
says, “Brees reminds me of Joe Montana. He makes you feel that, 
play after play, you’re about to do something big against him, and 
then he does something big against you. It’s incredibly frustrat- 
ing for a coach or a team.” 

Brees’s quick feet and sweet accuracy nave et rise to his one 
major flaw. “He tries to make every throw,” says Tiller. “Some- 
times you just can’t.” Hence those 20 entereepHons. 


Gootr 


sport Brees, who set the NCAA record with 83 passes in a game, 
could leave Purdue with more than one mark that will be tough to erase. 


and Penn State at home, all in October. “I knew the honeymoon was 
ending” says Tiller. “I just didn’t expect spousal abuse to follow.’ 

This torturous stretch will give Brees an uncommon opportu- 
nity to shine or to fail. “If we win all our games, we'll probably 
play for the national championship,” he says. Given that set of 
circumstances, he probably would win the Heisman Trophy. 

One afternoon last spring Brees strolled the walkway that sep- 
arates Mackey Arena from Ross-Ade Stadium in one corner of the 
Purdue campus. “I won't forget the people who thought I couldn’t 
succeed,” he says, meaning the people who made him settle for 
Purdue, the people who chased him north, “but this is the right 
place for me.” 


Angel kiss? Just maybe. —Tim Layden 
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Alahama’s storied offensive linemen 


ALABAMA HAS produced some of the best offensive line- 
men in NFL history. There’s Hall of Fame guard John Han- 
nah, who starred for the New England Patriots from 1973 
to °85, and center Dwight Stephenson, who dominated 
the line of scrimmage for the Miami Dolphins during 
eight seasons in the 80s. Soon there may be 4 
another name on that list: Crimson Tide se- 
nior left tackle Chris Samuels. “We think 
one day he might be the best tackle ever 
to play in the NFL,’ says Alabama coach 
Mike Dubose. 

For the time being Samuels will 
have to be satisfied with dominat- 
ing on the college level. At 6' 6" 
and 291 pounds, he has remark- 
ably quick feet and runs the 40 
in 5.0. “Chris is so agile, you’d 
swear he weighs 250,” says | 
Tide offensive coordi- 
nator Neil Callaway, ; 

a7 


This Louisville quarterhack is smart and 
tough—like an old Cardinal named Unitas 


IN AUGUST, Louisville senior quarterback Chris Redman 
lives in Johnny Unitas Hall, and every morning on his way to 
two-a-days he walks past a giant statue of Unitas and 
through the museum dedicated to the Cardinals’ most 
renowned football alumnus. Once the season begins, Red- 
man, who owns every significant passing record at 
Louisville, will be gunning for the Unitas Golden Arm 
Award, given annually to the nation’s top senior quar- 
terback. But Redman feels an even deeper connection with 
Johnny U. “Mr. Unitas wasn’t one of the quickest guys in 
football, and neither am I,” says the 6' 3", 225-pound 
Redman. “Still, he proved it was just as impor- 
tant to play smart and play tough. He also 
made himself a quarterback on the next level. RS 
I think about that a lot.” : 
Unitas was drafted in 
the ninth round by 
the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers in 1955, only to 
be cut before the 
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Add this big, quick tackle tothe list of | 


who has seen more than 20 of his linemen ascend to the pros. 
“He’s the best lineman I’ve ever been around. His combina- 
tion of size and athletic ability is rare.” 

Samuels, who has played in 29 straight games and who 
was on the field for 732 of Alabama’s 744 offensive snaps last 
year, is a big reason that running back Shaun Alexander is 
close to becoming ’Bama’s alltime leading rusher (he’s 

1,238 yards behind Bobby Humphrey) and that quar- 
terback Andrew Zow threw for a freshman- 
school-record 1,969 yards in 1998. 

“My brothers helped me prepare for life in 
football by beating up on me all the time,” says 
Samuels, the youngest in a family of four 
football-crazy boys. “Now I’m bigger than all 

of them, and they don’t mess with me.” 
Samuels is projected to be the first of- 
fensive lineman taken in the 2000 draft, 
although most pro scouts say he'll 

have to add at least 15 pounds of 
» muscle and improve his reads to 
thrive in the NFL. —D.F. 


The Saints 
\ need a heavy-duty road 
grader to pave the way for 
‘ \ Ricky Williams. 


season began. Later that year the Baltimore Colts signed him 
out of a semipro league, and he went on to have a Hall of 
Fame career. 

Redman’s route to the NFL should be much smoother. Last 
year he guided the nation’s No. 1 offense and completed 65% 
of his passes for 4,042 yards and 29 touchdowns, albeit most- 
ly against second-tier opponents in Conference USA. In addi- 

tion to having the sort of numbers scouts look for, he has 

a solid pigskin pedigree: His paternal grandfather, 
Lloyd, was a center and linebacker for the Cardi- 
nals in 1946, and his father, Bob, played linebacker 

for Louisville in 68 and ’69. 

. Redman, who has played for two coaches in 
/ four seasons, has had to master three offensive 
schemes. Like Unitas, he appears to be blessed 

« y, > with a head for the game, a cool confi- 
dence and an in-your-face toughness. 

’ ( “Chris is one of those players 

: oe : id who will never cease to amaze 
“ ZN Pas you,” says Cardinals coach 
em John L. Smith. —D.F. 


i The 
sharp, gutty Redman is 
the piece of the puzzle the Ravens 
have been on the lookout for. 
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AS FAR AS Penn State defensive line coach Larry John- 
son is concerned, there’s just one thing wrong with senior 
defensive end Courtney Brown: “He isn’t a twin. He’s the 
kind of kid who comes along once in 
a lifetime. You could put him in a 
room by himself and let him run 
things, and truly the world would 
be a better place. I wish there 
were a thousand Courtney 
Browns.” 
So do NFL scouts. Brown, 
a 6' 5", 270-pound block 
of granite blessed with 
an 86-inch wingspan, 
is strong enough to 
bulldoze blockers and 
agile enough to 
dance around 
them. In 1998 
he led the 


Mark McGwire, a constant home run threat 


WHEN PETER WARRICK, the electrifying wideout who 
had led Florida State to last season’s national championship 
game, stepped to a podium on campus to announce his 
draft intentions a few days later, he wasn’t sure what he 
was going to say. “At the last second I went with my 
heart.” Warrick says. He stunned the crowd of re- 
porters, to say nothing of the NFL scouts who had 
listed him as a top 10 pick in the draft, when he 
said he would return to Tallahassee for his senior 
season. Warrick’s friends called him crazy for turn- 
ing down millions, and he had to change his 
phone number three times to avoid agents. Last 
month he had a physical exam and filled out a 
mountain of forms to get a $3 million in- 
surance policy to protect himself in case 
of a career-ending injury. 

Perhaps the only people outside 
Tallahassee who were pleased with 
Warrick’s decision were the NFL's 
defensive coordinators. As a ju- 
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regular stops in the opponent's backfield 


Nittany Lions with 11% sacks and had a school-record 23 
tackles behind the line of scrimmage for a stunning minus- 
139 yards. He was at his best against Purdue, finishing with 
seven tackles, including four hits for minus-29 yards and 
three sacks. 

Brown was first team All-Big Ten and the MVP of the 
Outback Bowl. Michigan coach Lloyd Carr calls him the 
best pass rusher he’d seen in 10 years. “When it comes to 
rushing the quarterback, he’s got everything we look for,’ 
says one NFL player personnel director. “He’s got the abil- 
ity to be a top five pick.” To get drafted that early, however, 
Brown needs to bulk up a bit and improve his run-stuffing 
ability. 

“For any football player the NFL is the ultimate achieve- 
ment,’ Brown says. “I will do what it takes to get there, but 
right now the task at hand for me is to help accomplish the 
goals of our team at Penn State.” 

A dean’s list student working toward a degree in integrative 
arts, Brown is such a soft-spoken guy off the field that John- 
son has nicknamed him the Quiet Storm. “You know how a 
storm can sneak up on you?” says Johnson. “Well, Court- 
ney’s like that. He’s quiet, and then the ball snaps and he ex- 
plodes and engulfs people.” —D-F. 


IDEAL NFL TEAM The Steelers desperately need a quality 
pass rusher and run stuffer to play over tight end. 


nior the 6-foot, 190-pound Warrick averaged 20.2 yards per 
catch and 102.7 yards receiving per game. He has a 37-inch 
vertical leap and displays the kind of quickness that has scouts 
using terms like “unstoppable . .. acrobatic . .. an Andre Rison 
with speed ... incredible ... the Number 1 guy in the whole 
draft at this point ... everybody’s dream.” 

“When Pete goes out there, it reminds me of when Deion 
[Sanders] played for us,” says Seminoles receivers coach 
Jeff Bowden. “You can feel the electricity in the crowd 
change. I compare Pete to Mark McGwire. He’s not going 

to hit a home run every time, but the threat is always 
there.” 

Warrick definitely whiffed in the Fiesta Bowl. 
He was held to one catch for seven yards, and dur- 
ing the game he was seen throwing a temper 
tantrum on the sideline. Perhaps he wasn’t ready 
for the NFL after all. “The best thing about an- 
other year in college is that it will help me ma- 
ture.” says Warrick. “I’ve waited my 
whole life to play in the pros. I can wait 

another six months. I’m happy with 

my decision.” —D.F. 


IDEAL NFL TEAM The 49ers will need 
a new Jerry Rice if they want to play 
the same offense in the 2st century. 
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He can’t get his coach to admit it, but Penn State's 
brash linebacker is the best in the country 


ENN STATE is a place where 
football players are expected to be 
gentlemen. It is a place where 
: _ nominations to the Playboy All- 
America team are unwelcome and where the drab 
uniforms are designed as armor against ego infla- 
tion. It’s also a place where emotions on the field are 
kept in control, lest they interfere with the blessed 


execution of football fundamentals, and where the prescribed 
pecking order demands that seniors rule and underclassmen wait. 
If Penn State football lived and breathed, it would floss twice daily 
and come to a full stop before turning right on red. 


Brandon Short, a linebacker who plays alongside Arrington. “In 
LaVar’s case, they wanted to test his mental toughness. I said to 
him, ‘You’re the best athlete out here, no way they can keep you off 
the field? but it was rough on him.” 

Arrington was made a starter in the second game and tore 
through the season as if he were trying to cram a career into 10 
weekends, It wasn’t just that he finished second on the team in 


| tackles (67), and third on the team in tackles for lost yardage (17) and 


Such staunch conservatism can take root when the man who | 
sets the tone is a campus fixture for 50 years (think about that), in- 


cluding 33 as the coach. Joe Paterno gives the public a program it 
can feel good about, unlike renegade schools with extroverted 
thugs and low graduation rates. For this he is deified as an island 
of dignity, and he deserves it. Paterno has not only won 307 games 
(fourth most in major college football history to Eddie Robinson’s 


405) but also had a four-year graduation rate of 74% of his play- | 


ers (according to the latest NCAA figures) and given more than 
$4 million to Penn State, toward the construction of a library and 
for the endowment of faculty positions and scholarships. 

Yet occasionally there comes a player who tries to upset the 
Happy Valley status quo. For 1999, junior outside linebacker LaVar 


Arrington has volunteered to lead the latest attempt to revolu- | 
tionize Penn State football. “They do things a certain way around | 


sacks (7). Or that he tied for the team lead in passes broken up (11) 
and intercepted two other passes, re- 
turning one for a touchdown. It was 
the way he did all of those things with 
reckless domination. In a 28-9 loss 
to Ohio State, he came from 30 yards 
across the field to ran down Buck- 
eyes tailback Michael Wiley. In a 
27-0 win over Illinois, he dived over 
the top of the line and tackled Illini 
fullback Elmer Hickman for no gain 
on fourth-and-one, a play instantly 
immortalized in State College as the 
LaVar Leap. In a 41-10 win over 
Northwestern, he cleanly hurdled a 
blocking back and sacked Wildcats 
quarterback Gavin Hoffman. 
Arrington was voted the Big Ten’s 
defensive player of the year and a first 
team All-America. Illinois coach Ron 
Turner compares him to Michael Jor- 
dan. Michigan coach Lloyd Carr com- 
pares him with Lawrence Taylor. 
“When you're standing on the side- 
line, as a coach, you just feel his pres- 
ence out there,” says Carr. “He’s so 


“If there was any doubt last year that! was 
the best linebacker in the country,” says 
Arrington, “there will be none this year.” 


here?’ says Arrington. “I don’t think that’s going to win you many 
national titles, not in 1999 or 2000. Athletes have evolved. To win 
a national title, you put your best athletes out there, and you let 
them play with emotion and intensity. You don’t change them.” 
Arrington speaks from experience when he offers this blas- 
phemous take on the Penn State philosophy. He came to State 
College as the Parade national high school player of the year, a 
6' 3", 230-pound linebacker-running back from North Hills High 
in Pittsburgh and one of the first to commit in Paterno’s terrific re- 
cruiting class of ’97. As a true freshman that year, he played some 
at outside linebacker. A year later he dominated preseason prac- 
tices but didn’t start the season opener against Southern Missis- 
sippi, dues-paying that he found humiliating. “They like to give the 
older guys an opportunity,’ says Nittany Lions senior co-captain 
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fast, agile and competitive. Definite- 
ly one of the best players I’ve seen in 
this conference in a long, long time.” 

Arrington also punctuated his play 
with a stylish flair. He celebrated big 
hits and taunted opponents. After 
taking an interception 16 yards for a 
touchdown against Bowling Green, 
he did what looked like a high-step 
inside the pylon, much to Paterno’s 
displeasure. (Arrington’s explanation: 
“Tt was not a high-step. Their little 
quarterback was diving at my ankles.” 
Arrington’s roommate, tight end John 


TOMASSO DEROSA/TDSI 


Gilmore says, “Looked like a high-step to me and a mighty fine 
one, too.”) When a Michigan tackle pancaked Arrington in the first 
quarter of Penn State’s 27-0 loss to the Wolverines, Arrington, 
angry that what he thought was an obvious holding penalty hadn’t 
been called, drilled the blocker with a forearm shiver long after the 
whistle, incurring a 15-yard penalty and Paterno’s wrath. “The ref- 
eree didn’t call a penalty,’ Arrington says, “so I called my own.” 
The NFL is salivating over Arrington, who will seriously con- 
sider leaving college after this season. Pro personnel people won't 


y PLAYER AN | 


comment publicly on Arrington, for fear that Paterno, in retalia- 
tion, will tighten his already rigid access to Penn State practices, 
but this is a summary of how they feel about Arrington: an ex- 
plosive hitter with a nasty streak; has a freaky build—looks gan- 
gly and not too flexible, but is nevertheless powerful; at least as 
good as Chris Claiborne (first-round pick of the Detroit Lions last 
spring); top five pick whenever he comes out; and the type of 
player other players will be compared with someday. 

On the other hand Paterno makes the following evaluation: “He’s 
not even our best player. He might not even be our 
best linebacker, behind Brandon Short and [senior] 
Mac Morrison. He made a few spectacular plays. 
He’s our best athlete, and he has great potential, but 
that’s all. People want me to say he’s the best line- 
backer I’ve ever coached. Put him in the same class 
as Shane Conlon and Jack Ham? You’ve got to be 
kidding. Someday, he might be all those things.” 

There is clearly a motivational tug-of-war in 
progress between the 72-year-old coaching legend 
and a 21-year-old linebacker who is—sorry, Joe— 
one of the best players in school history. It isn’t per- 
sonal. Arrington is the only Penn State player who 
will walk into a team meeting and slap Paterno on 
the butt. “He’s a good kid)’ Paterno says. “Lots of 
personality.” The show promises to get better. 

“Last year was my coming out,’ Arrington says. 
“This year puts me over the top. If there was any 
doubt last year that I was the best linebacker in the 
country, there will be none this year.” 

He stands in front of a mirror in his off-campus 
apartment, preening and flexing, admiring a body 
that has grown to more than 240 pounds, still cov- 
ers 40 yards in 4.4 seconds and leaps 40 vertical 
inches from a standstill. A visitor chides him that 
maybe Ohio State junior Na’il Diggs might be the 
best linebacker in the country. “He’s all right?’ Ar- 
rington says, grinning, “but he’s not me.” 

That’s not all. “This is the year to rank us Num- 
ber 1,” says Arrington. “We are going to whip up 
on some people.” There’s one catch, he says. The 
coaching staff has to turn loose the defense the way 
it did in last year’s season-ending 51-28 rout of 
Michigan State and 26-14 victory over Kentucky 
in the Outback Bowl. “You saw intensity and emo- 
tion in those games, and you saw results,” says Ar- 
rington. “That’s the way we have to play. Let loose. 
Don’t kill our games.” 

Fighting words? “LaVar and I have clashed a lit- 
tle bit on this? says Jerry Sandusky, defensive co- 
ordinator on 31 of Paterno’s teams. “A football game 
takes a long time, and emotions can waste energy. 
There’s a very fine line.” 

Paterno is more blunt: “I want LaVar to play with 
emotion, but I also want him to do things the way 
we want to do them to win games. Nobody can 
think he’s bigger than the whole operation.” 


IDEAL NFL TEAM Given his penchant for mashing 
opponents, Arrington would fit nicely with the Jets. 
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The coaches are right. The player is right. A bridge between them 
is the path to Penn State’s third national championship and first 
since 1986. It promises to be a roiling autumn. “If LaVar wants to 
be a revolutionary,” says Paterno, “he'll be a revolutionary in exile.” 


ADMIT IT. You have already judged Arrington, haven’t you? 
You have drawn a picture in your mind of a typically egocentric 
modern athlete who is impatiently awaiting a diamond-encrusted 
future. Probably has his Benz picked out and won’t ever look 


He tells the story without emotion, almost as if it happened to 
another person. The tank turned right, as if to encircle Michael. 
His left leg was immediately snagged in the metal track, and as the 
tank moved, the limb was sucked progressively farther into the ma- 
chinery while his body was pulled along the path of the track, first 
backward along the ground and then along the top edge. Michael 


_ pressed his right foot against the track, preventing the rest of his 


back. But in your picture do you see the son of a special-educa- | 
tion teacher and a wounded Vietnam veteran turned preacher | 


who built a loving, stable home for three boys? Do you see a kid 
who, when provided with a limousine to a banquet honoring 
him as the high school player of the year, brought not his high 


school posse but both sets of his grandparents? Do you see a — 
college athlete who prefers chess to video games? Do you imag- | 


ine his high school coach, Jack McCurry, recalling him like this: 
“A respectful kid, from a strong family with strong moral fiber. 
A kid with determination and drive who worked as hard every 
day in practice as he did in the games. He was full go every 
minute.” Arrington had a cell phone—briefly. Rang up $900 call- 
ing his girlfriend in North Carolina and got rid of it. The LaVar 


says. “It overrides everything I’ve tried to do. I am not a one- 
play player.” 


body from getting pulled in. The action cost him that foot and prob- 
ably saved his life. Eventually, the wheels revolved to a point that he 
was spit out on the dirt. The tank drove off, its driver still unaware. 
In the cacophony of rifle fire and mortar rounds, Michael lay hor- 
ribly wounded, screaming for help. “Maybe it was two minutes,” 
he says. “Maybe it was an hour. It seemed like a long time.” 

In the midst of the firefight, Michael was airlifted by helicopter 
to the nearest medical unit, and weeks later he was shipped to 
Walter Reed General Hospital in Washington. He never met the 
man who ran him over, never even knew his name. Michael was 
still in Walter Reed when he took a weekend leave home to Pitts- 
burgh in 1970 and met Carolyn, then a high school senior, who was 
visiting one of his sisters. They were married in 1975 and one year 
later had their first child, also named Michael. When their second 
son was born on June 30, 1978, they named him LaVar RaShad— 


Leap? He’s tired of hearing about it. “That play is a stigma,” he | LaVar after actor LeVar Burton, whom they remembered from Roots, 


and Rashad for Ahmad Rashad, then a wide receiver for the Min- 
nesota Vikings. (The Arringtons also have a third son, Eric, 15.) 


“My goal,” says Arrington, “is to make sure anybody 
watching Penn State says, ‘That kid plays with heart.” 


Your picture clouds now, dismissing stereotypes. In this case 
to know the home is to know the child. 

Carolyn Arrington, 46, has worked 24 years as a first-, second- 
and third-grade special-ed teacher in a public school in Pittsburgh. 
On June 30 she underwent surgery to relieve carpal tunnel syn- 
drome in her right wrist, brought on in part, she says, by years of re- 


straining difficult students. She is the type of mother who enforces _ 


a midnight curfew as if it were law, even on All-America players 
home for the weekend. She is the type, as well, who not only feeds 


her son’s visiting teammates but also gives them money to spend at _ 


an amusement park, which is what she did for four Lions who vis- 
ited LaVar in late May. 

Michael Arrington is 50, a broad-chested man who stands to 
greet a visitor to his home and walks him to his car when he leaves, 


neither of which is easy to do with prostheses for his right foot _ 


and half his left leg. Michael was barely 19 years old, just out of 
high school, when he was drafted into the Army in the summer of 
1968. Eleven months later he was shipped to South Vietnam and 
assigned to a tank unit. On an August night just six weeks after his 
arrival, the base came under attack. Michael scurried to the tank- 


holding area and jumped aboard one, only to be sent to another, _ 


replacing a man who was being shipped out the next day. “Some- 
body was inside, so I jumped on the side and grabbed hold of the 
gun,” recalls Michael. “The driver must not have known I was out 
there, because the tank lurched forward and I fell off.” 
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For more than three decades Michael has lived a quiet, dignified 
life, leaving his bitterness in Southeast Asia. He refused to give 
his sons a crippled father. He was told that he would spend the 
rest of his life in a wheelchair, yet he uses one only late at night, 
for trips from the bed to the bathroom. At all other times he walks 
on his artificial limbs. 

He played catch with his boys and shot hoops against them. 
Only when his oldest son saw a war movie on TV and asked what 
happened to his father did Michael explain to the boys how he 
had been hurt. Eight years ago he became an ordained minister 
and serves in the Church of God in Christ Faith Center in Pitts- 
burgh, a small nondenominational house of worship with about 
200 members. 

He showed LaVar films of classic All-Pros such as Dick Butkus 
and Gale Sayers and by turning him on to Brian Bosworth. He 
gave LaVar visual clues that his son still follows. “If the guard 
pulls, nine times out of 10 the ball follows him?’ Michael explained. 

LaVar developed into an athletic prodigy. By the time he reached 
eighth grade, he had reached his full height and weighed 195 
pounds. Short, his future Nittany Lions teammate, had seen the 
14-year-old Arrington and two of his friends playing in a three-on- 
three basketball tournament in Pittsburgh and felt relieved that his 
team wouldn’t have to play Arrington’s because Arrington was sure- 
ly in the 20-and-over age division. When it turned out that their 
teams did play against each other, Arrington and Short each broke 


a rim of the temporary goals while dunking, delaying the game. 
Arrington played on the North Hills ninth-grade football team 


as an eighth-grader. A year later, when Penn State assistant Tom | 


Bradley went to a North Hills varsity game to scout senior quarter- 


back Eric Kasperowicz, he couldn’t take his eyes off a sinewy | 


freshman tailback. “I want to recruit that kid right now;’ Bradley 
told McCurry. Twice during his high school career LaVar leaped 
over the offensive line and made plays in the opposing backfield, 
so the LaVar Leap was barely newsworthy back home. “Most 
games, LaVar’s natural ability just took over,’ says McCurry. 


Arrington had always wanted to play for Miami or Florida | 


State, bastions of late ’80s and early ’90s flash. He was crazy 


é Beneath the 
chiseled exterior is a man 
driven by his father’s spirit. 


about linebackers Ray Lewis of 
the Hurricanes and Derrick 
Brooks of the Seminoles. But 
as he got older, his priorities 
changed. “He was a homebody, 
but he didn’t realize it,’ says 
McCurry. Florida State didn’t 
show enough interest in him 
until much too late, and Miami 
dropped out of his plans after 
linebacker Marlin Barnes was 
bludgeoned to death on cam- 
pus in the spring of 1996, Ar- 
rington’s junior year in high 
school. Earlier that year Ar- 
rington had skeptically made 
an unofficial visit to Penn State 
at the urging of his family and 
McCurry. “I didn’t like it there 
at all” he said. Yet he was 
struck by the camaraderie on 
the team, the family atmos- 
phere and the fact that the 
school was a three-hour drive 
from Pittsburgh. He orally 
committed in the spring of his 
junior year. Homebody, indeed. 

Three years later he is the fa- 
vorite to win the Butkus Award 
and almost a lock to become a 
millionaire pro. His world is 
growing swiftly, and yet his 
perspective narrows. He un- 
derstands that what drives him 
is his father’s spirit. One humid 
summer night Arrington lay 
sprawled across a ratty couch 
in his basement apartment. 
Bishop, his pit bull puppy, 
scampered across the floor, and 
air conditioners hummed in 
nearby buildings. “Somebody 
told me my father was fast 
once,” Arrington said. “They told me that’s where I get my speed.” 
He paused and then his voice became softer. “I owe so much to 
him. He never missed my games. He played with me. Now I 
understand what it means to be the very best that you can be, 
regardless of what God has given you. My goal every Saturday 
is to make sure anybody watching Penn State comes away and 
says, “That kid plays with heart? That’s what I owe. To play as 
hard as I possibly can.” 

It isn’t so simple then. Arrington speaks loud words and makes 
big plays, but not just for himself and not necessarily from selfish- 
ness or greed. Sometimes his noise celebrates a father’s quiet courage 
and a son’s appreciation. That is a revolution worth joining.  o 
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Management. The next big thing from Mike Wilmot. 


More power. More control. More headroom. The new Saturn L-Series. 
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LS. The next big thing from Saturn. 


TENNESSEE'S 
COUNTER GAP 


There are four key blocks in the Volunteers’ 
signature running play. The first is the hit that 
the fullback lays on the play-side outside 
linebacker. The second is the block that the 
play-side guard makes to seal off one defensive 
tackle. The third is the block the play-side tackle 


puts on the middle linebacker. The fourth, and 
perhaps most critical, requires the other guard 
to pull and hammer the play-side defensive end. 
“If we get every defender accounted for,” says 
Volunteers coach Phillip Fulmer, “then our 
tailback [Travis Henry, above] is one-on-one 
with the free safety. That’s a situation we like.” 


PLAYS 

THAT 
WIN 
GAMES 


ITH THE press of a computer key, 


the film begins to roll, and images 
from last season’s Fiesta Bowl 
flicker on the screen. Sitting in the 
darkness of the Tennessee film room, Randy Sanders is 
looking for one particular play from that cool desert 


night, the one play Florida State’s defense could not In the wide-open 
consistently stop. For five minutes the Volunteers’ offensive coor- scramble for a 


dinator searches. Finally, after hitting a few more keys on the com- 

puter, Sanders finds what he’s looking for. He pauses the grainy 7 i 7 h 
image, then carefully guides his laser pointer until its red dot sits nationa Tit ce, e€ac 
squarely between the 2 and the 5 on the burnt-orange jersey of tail- 


back Travis Stephens, his image frozen just as he is lining up. Top team has a 


“Here’s our counter-gap running play;’ says the 33-year-old Sanders 


as he hits another key, setting the play in motion on the screen. “Travis bread-and-b utter 


hits the hole hard, gets a beautiful block from [right guard] Cosey 


Coleman, who makes the block because of the great angle he has, pl j d d 

and Travis is off into the secondary. This is just how we practice it” ay it epen S 
“There were a few occasions in the game when the counter gap - 5 

bailed us out,’ adds coach Phillip Fulmer. “Once, late in the game, it on to give It 

got us away from our goal line. Another time it sustained a key drive. d <p d 

It’s not a complicated play, but all year that play was one of our best.” a ecisive e ge 
One play. That’s often the difference between winning and losing, 

and in 1999 it will most likely determine who ends up No. 1. In a sea- 


son in which the race for the national championship is as wide BY LARS ANDERSON 
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TEXAS A&M’S 54 BLOOD BLUE 


In this blitz the two outside linebackers rush from the perimeter. 
The inside linebackers (including Cornelius Anthony, below) take 
a step forward, cross (or stunt, as the coaches call it), then blitz. 
The cornerbacks play man-to-man coverage, the strong safety 
covers the tight end, and the free safety shadows the quicker of 
the two running backs. The other back is spied on by the two 
defensive ends. If the back stays in to pick up the blitz, the ends 
crash in on the quarterback. If the back flares right or left, then 
one of the ends attempts to cover him. “The idea is to get to the 
quarterback quickly,” says A&M defensive coordinator Mike 
Hankwitz. “If the quarterback has time, he could beat us because’ 
we're in single coverage. But that doesn’t happen too often.” 


open as the Dakotas—“Any of the top 
20 could sneak in there and win the na- 
tional title” says Florida State coach 
Bobby Bowden—one play could mean 
the difference between dancing in New 
Orleans on Jan. 4 and a berth in the 
Alamo Bowl. There’s no doubt that one 
play saved Tennessee’s season last year, 
and we’re not talking about the gift from 
god that came in the form of a fumble 
by Arkansas quarterback Clint Stoern- 
er late in the fourth quarter on Nov. 14. 
The play that propelled the Volunteers 
to the national title was the counter gap, 
a quick-hitting misdirection play that 


keeps defenses honest and often pro- 
duces long runs. In the Fiesta Bowl 
alone Tennessee ran the play 12 times— 
the most of any of the 195 offensive plays in its playbook. On those 
12 counter gaps, the Volunteers’ netted 51 yards against the na- 
tion’s top-ranked defense. “Big plays don’t come about because 
of luck,” says Sanders. “They happen because of practice.” 
Indeed, every good team has a play that it practices more often 
and works on more intently than any of the others, spending extra 
time every day trying to get it as exquisitely tuned as a Stradivar- 
ius. On Saturdays this play, when run to perfection, can change a 
game and can even transform a decent team into a title contender. 
Here’s a peek into the playbooks of several contenders and an 
examination of a bread-and-butter play from each. If you watch 
these teams this fall, you’ll see these plays. And because these 
schools are as likely as anybody to win it all this season, don’t be 
surprised to see at least one of these plays again on Jan. 4. 


PAUL JASIENSKI 


TEXAS A&M’S 54 BLOOD BLUE 
Over the last 15 years Texas A&M has had more line- 
backers selected in the NFL draft (18) than any other 
school. This is no accident. Almost every year one or 
two of the nation’s top high school linebackers sign 
with the Aggies, for one main reason: A&M’s aggres- 
sive defensive scheme allows linebackers to run, roam 
and run some more. “Our 3-4 defense succeeds or 
fails based on our linebackers’ ability to make plays,” 
says Aggies defensive coordinator Mike Hankwitz. 
Because of its great speed at the position, A&M, which 
finished 10th in the country last season in total defense 
(289.3 yards allowed per game), blitzes with ruthless 
efficiency. The Aggies’ most successful blitz is called 54 
Blood Blue. With all four linebackers rushing, the only 
ways an offense can beat this play is if the quarterback 
can get rid of the ball in less than two seconds or if— 
and this is a monumental if—the line and the backs can 
somehow pick up all the blitzers. “The quarterback has 
to make a quick read and release, and throw accurately,” 
says Hankwitz. “If we disguise it well, it’s very difficult to 
defend because our linebackers are so tough to block.” 
Texas A&M has been running 54 Blood Blue ever since 
R.C. Slocum became coach in 1989. The Aggies will em- 
ploy it four or five times a game, mainly in passing sit- 
uations. According to A&M, in the last two years quar- 
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This West Coast offense mainstay succeeds by spreading the 
defense and providing the quarterback with numerous options. 
The quarterback, Carson Palmer (left), has four options: His 
first is the strongside (or tight-end-side) wideout, who runs [2 
yards down the field and curls back. If that receiver is covered, 
the quarterback turns toward the running back who has taken a 
wide flare and is one yard behind the line of scrimmage. (The 
other running back is a decoy.) The third option is the tight end, 
who hooks across the field and sets up four to six yards past the 
line of scrimmage. If the tight end is covered, the next option is 
the weakside wideout, who runs a [4-yard postcurl pattern. 


terbacks have completed just 27% of their attempts against this blitz, 
and last season the Aggies achieved what Hankwitz calls a “desirable 
outcome” 75% of the time when they ran 54 Blood Blue. “We set 
goals on how many yards we can give up on a given play, based on 
the situation, and still consider it a success,” says Hankwitz. “To 
have a play be successful three out of four times is very rare?” 


USC’S RED RIGHT 22 Z HOOK 

When Hue Jackson looks at a clean chalkboard, he sees the same 
thing a painter sees when he gazes at a blank canvas: possibilities. 
That’s what makes Jackson, USC’s offensive coordinator, the per- 


fect person to teach the West Coast offense to Trojans sophomore 
quarterback Carson Palmer. “In our offense the quarterback has 
to make reads and anticipate things that aren’t visually there” 
says Jackson. “I’ve coached both Jake Plummer [now with the 
Arizona Cardinals] and Pat Barnes [now with the Oakland 
Raiders], and Carson is the best player at running this offense 
that I’ve ever been around.” 

The core play of USC’s West Coast offense—and the most dif- 
ficult to stop when the quarterback makes the proper reads—is 
called 22 Z Hook. Last season the Trojans completed 18 of 23 
passes for 250 yards when they ran this play. USC burned Cal 
with it for a 61-yard gain on Oct. 10. Four weeks later the play 
was good for a 54-yard strike against Stanford. As difficult as the 
22 Z Hook is to defend, it’s equally difficult to execute; it’s based 
not only on the timing between the quarterback and the wide re- 
ceivers, but also on the entire offense’s reacting to what the de- 
fense has called. But if the offense does its job, there’s very little 
that can be done to stop the play. 

“The primary receiver must get good depth, the strongside back 
needs to stretch the underneath coverage, and the tight end must 
move to the far tackle box then slide back,” says Jackson, “The 
quarterback makes his reads in a progression, starting with the 
wide receiver, then the back, then the tight end. The success of 
the play is really on the quarterback’s shoulders. He has to make 
the right read and the right throw.” 


NEBRASKA'S 34 TRAP 

It is one of the simplest plays in college football: a quick handoff 
to the fullback straight into the belly of the defense. It’s so rudi- 
mentary that a kindergartner could diagram it in finger paint. Yet 


“Because we run the option so much, teams tend to get 
outside-conscious against us,” says coach Frank Solich. “This 
creates good angles and creases for our trap.” The key 
blocker is the play-side guard. He must push the defensive 
tackle outside, then block the weakside inside linebacker. If 
the quarterback and tailback sell the option fake, the play- 
side defensive end will be out of position and the play-side 
tackle will have a clean shot at the strongside inside 
linebacker. For the fullback (Joel Makovicka, 45, left) to go 
for a long gain, the play-side tight end must tie up the safety. 


UZAIWHOULS NVINVO 


The Gators usually run this play out of a five-wide-receiver 
set, or what Steve Spurrier calls the Tiger formation. The play 
starts with a far wideout—this season that will usually be 
John Capel (WR |)—in motion. The ball is snapped as he 
reaches the weakside tackle and is given to the wideout on a 
straight handoff. Receiver number 2, lined up as the tight end, 
and the strongside tackle are responsible for sealing the 
defensive end. Receiver number 3 is responsible for blocking 
the strong safety, and receiver number 4 handles the 
strongside linebacker. Receiver number 5 runs the cornerback 
deep and out of the play; the corner has to buy the threat of 
Capel’s passing the ball. After taking the handoff, Capel 

(10, bottom) swings around the line, looks for a seam and 
uses his world-class speed to get upfield. 


78 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


this little play, more commonly known as the fullback trap, has 
been one of Nebraska’s most powerful weapons for the last 
37 years. Consider these numbers: Over the past three seasons 
the Cornhuskers have run the 34 Trap 142 times for 709 yards 
(5.0 average) and seven touchdowns. 

“The reason the play has been so good for us is that teams often 
leave a void in the middle when they’re trying to shut down our op- 
tion’ says Cornhuskers running backs coach Dave Gillespie. “It’s 
almost like they forget about the fullback.” 

But it’s not so much that the defense suffers amnesia as that it is 
lulled to sleep. Nearly every time Nebraska runs the option, the 
quarterback fakes a handoff to the fullback. Once the Cornhuskers’ 
assistant coaches in the press box notice that the opposing defen- 
sive linemen are just trying to bull their way into the backfield in- 
stead of standing their ground and clogging the middle, and that the 
linebackers are overlooking the fake by keying on the quarterback 
and tailback, they will recommend running the trap. 

The play conjures up good memories for Nebraska coach Frank 
Solich. In 1962, when Solich was a reserve fullback for the Corn- 
huskers, the late Bob Devaney installed the 34 Trap in the playbook. 
Ever since, it has broken open more tight games than even Solich 
can count, the most memorable being the 1995 Orange Bowl against 
Miami. In the final 7:38 of that game, Nebraska scored two touch- 
downs on fullback trap runs of 15 and 14 yards by Cory Schlesinger 
to give Tom Osborne a 24-17 win and his first national title. The 
lumbering runs weren't things of beauty, but that night Solich, then 
the Cornhuskers’ running backs coach, swears he saw perfection. 


FLORIDA'S X QUICK 

Steve Spurrier has never been one to have his quarterback kneel 
down at the end of a game. He’ll run up the score on anybody, 
and he’ll do it without wiping the smirk 
off his face. But there’s a little-known rea- 
son for Spurrier’s gluttony: He likes to 
test rarely used plays during trash time. 
Such was the case last Oct. 31 against 
Georgia, when Spurrier called a timeout 
with 43 seconds remaining and his team 
leading 31-7 with the ball on the Bull- 
dogs’ eight-yard line. After the timeout 
the Gators gave the ball to freshman 
wideout John Capel on a sweep known as 
X Quick. The result was an eight-yard 
touchdown run and a glimpse into Flori- 
da’s future. 

X Quick has been in the Gators’ play- 
book since 1993, but this season Spurrier 
is likely to spring it more often than he 
ever has before. That’s because of Capel, 
a track star who has run the fastest 200 
meters (19.87 seconds) in the U.S. this 
year. Last season Capel carried the ball on 
X Quick 11 times and gained 80 yards. 
Now that the fastest football player on the 
planet has a year of experience under his 
belt, X Quick could became one of the 
most devastating plays in college football, 
even tougher to defend than Florida’s fa- 
mous fade route. o 
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LOSE YOUR EYES and envision a college football dream team on 
which John Elway could hand off to Earl Campbell or Barry 
Sanders or rifle a pass to Ozzie Newsome or Randy Moss. A team 
on which Doug Atkins and Billy Ray Smith would knock offen- 
= sive tackles into the quarterback while coach Tom Osborne 
watched intently from the sideline. A team for the ages, yes—but a two-touchdown 
underdog to the squad you are about to meet. * SI molded its Team of the Centu- 
ry by employing the methods current coaches use. Not only did we adhere to the 


85-scholarship limit, but we also selected more offensive players than defensive ones. We took transfers 
(Doc Blanchard, from North Carolina to Army; George Connor, Holy Cross to Notre Dame; and OJ. 
Simpson, City College of San Francisco to USC). We even suspended a player, having caught George 
Gipp in the poolroom more often than the classroom. * Because passing styles have changed over the 
course of the century, we threw tight ends, flankers and wide receivers into a single pool and made our 
selections without regard to exactly what receiver’s position they played. We took quarterbacks who had 
winning records and a flair for the unexpected: Tommie Frazier overcame career-threatening blood clots 
in his right leg to win two national championships; Doug Flutie threw the Pass and took an ordinary 
| team to the Cotton Bowl. Sammy Baugh? He merely invented the passing game. *! We also took athletes 
who were versatile. Our defensive backfield reserves include two Heisman Trophy winners better known 
for their offensive skills. In the one-platoon days John Lattner and Ernie Davis intercepted 17 passes be- 
tween them. * As our coach we tapped the fellow with the houndstooth hat. We gave him nine assis- 
tants, the current limit, with Gen. Bob Neyland handling the defense and Knute Rockne taking care of the 
pregame talks. Woody Hayes gets to oversee the yard markers. + For anyone who squawks that their 
favorite player or coach should have been included, we simply ask: In place of whom? =—ZJvan Maisel 
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RECEIVER 


Jerry Rice, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STATE, [981-84 


Mike Ditka, PITTSBURGH, 1958-60 
Pat Richter, WISCONSIN, [960-62 
Johnny Rodgers, NEBRASKA, 1970-72 
Tim Brown, NOTRE DAME, 1984-87 
Raghib Ismail, NOTRE DAME, 1988-90 


TACKLE 


Bill Fralic, PITTSBURGH, 1981-84 
Ron Yary, USC, 1965-67 

Dan Dierdorf, MICHIGAN, 1968-70 
GUARD 


Jim Parker, OHIO STATE, [954-56 
Bob Suffridge, TENNESSEE, 1938-40 
Aaron Taylor, NEBRASKA, 1994-97 


CENTER 


Dave Rimington, NEBRASKA, 1979-82 
Alex Wojciechowicz, FORDHAM, 1934-37 
Dwight Stephenson, ALABAMA, 1977-79 
GUARD 


John Hannah, ALABAMA, 1970-72 
Bill Fischer, NOTRE DAME, 1945-48 
Dean Steinkuhler, NEBRASKA, I981-83 


TACKLE 


Orlando Pace, OHIO STATE, 1994-96 
George Connor, NOTRE DAME, 1946-47 
Bob Gain, KENTUCKY, 1947-50 
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ALL-CENTURY TEAM OFFENSE 


RECEIVER 


Don Hutson, ALABAMA, 1932-34 
Bennie Oosterbaan, MICHIGAN, 1925-27 
Howard Twilley, TULSA, 1963-65 

Ted Kwalick, PENN STATE, [966-68 
Anthony Carter, MICHIGAN, 1979-82 
Keith Jackson, OKLAHOMA, 1984-87 
Desmond Howard, MICHIGAN, 1989-91 


QUARTERBACK 


Sammy Baugh, TCu, 1934-36 

John Lujack, NOTRE DAME, 1943, 1946-47 
Roger Staubach, NAVY, 1960-62 

Doug Flutie, BOSTON COLLEGE, 1981-84 
Tommie Frazier, NEBRASKA, 1992-95 


RUNNING BACK 


Red Grange, ILLINOIS, 1923-25 
Ernie Nevers, STANFORD, 1923-25 
Jay Berwanger, CHICAGO, 1933-35 
Doc Blanchard, ARMY, 1944-46 


RUNNING BACK 


0.J. Simpson, usc, 1967-68 

Doak Walker, SMU, 1945, [947-49 
Jim Brown, SYRACUSE, 1954-56 
Archie Griffin, OHIO STATE, 1972-75 


RUNNING BACK 

Tony Dorsett, PITTSBURGH, 1973-76 
Glenn Davis, ARMY, 1943-46 
Herschel Walker, GEORGIA, [980-82 
Ricky Williams, TEXAS, 1995-98 


ALL-CENTURY TEAM DEFENSE 


Bubba Smith, MICHIGAN STATE, 1964-66 
Leon Hart, NOTRE DAME, 1946-49 
Peter Boulware, FLORIDA STATE, 1994-96 


TACKLE 


Bronko Nagurski, MINNESOTA, [927-29 
Buck Buchanan, GRAMBLING, 1959-62 
Mike Reid, PENN STATE, 1966, 1968-69 


TACKLE 


Rich Glover, NEBRASKA, 1970-72 

Lee Roy Selmon, OKLAHOMA, 1972-75 
Randy White, MARYLAND, 1972-74 

END 

Hugh Green, PiTTsBuRGH, 1977-80 

Jack Youngblood, FLORIDA, |968-70 
Ross Browner, NOTRE DAME, 1973, 1975-77 


LINEBACKER 


Tommy Nobis, TEXAS, 1963-65 

Lawrence Taylor, NORTH CAROLINA, 1977-80 
Brian Bosworth, OKLAHOMA, 1984-86 
LINEBACKER 


Dick Butkus, ILLINOIS, 1962-64 
Jerry Robinson, UCLA, 1975-78 
Mike Singletary, BAYLOR, 1977-80 


LINEBACKER 


Lee Roy Jordan, ALABAMA, [960-62 
Chuck Bednarik, PENN, 1945-48 
Chris Spielman, OHIO STATE, 1984-87 


CORNERBACK 


Deion Sanders, FLORIDA STATE, 1985-88 
Rod Woodson, PURDUE, 1983-86 


Charles Woodson, MICHIGAN, 1995-97 


SAFETY 


. George Webster, MICHIGAN STATE, 1964-66 
Tommy Casanova, LSU, 1969-71 
Ronnie Lott, usc, 1977-80 
Bennie Blades, MIAMI, 985-87 
SAFETY 


Jack Tatum, OHIO STATE, 1968-70 
Ernie Davis, SYRACUSE, 1959-61 
Kenny Easley, UCLA, 1977-80 

Terry Kinard, CLEMSON, 1979-82 
CORNERBACK 

Nile Kinnick, towa, 1937-39 

Jim Thorpe, CARLISLE, 1908, I91I-12 
John Lattner, NOTRE DAME, 1951-53 
PUNTER 

Ray Guy, SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI, 1970-72 
Reggie Roby, |owa, 1979-82 
PLACEKICKER 


Kevin Butler, GEORGIA, [981-84 
Jason Elam, HAWAII, 1989-92 


SUSPENDED 

George Gipp, NOTRE DAME, 1917-20 
COACH 

Paul Bryant, ALABAMA 
ASSISTANTS 


Red Blaik, ARMY, Woody Hayes, 

OHIO STATE, Frank Leahy, NOTRE DAME, 
Robert Neyland, TENNESSEE, 

Joe Paterno, PENN STATE, Eddie Robinson, 
GRAMBLING, Knute Rockne, 

NOTRE DAME, Pop Warner, STANFORD, 

Bud Wilkinson, OKLAHOMA 


Big Red is ready Eric Johnson 
and Nebraska can't wait to lower the 
boom on opponents and atone for '98. 
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THE TOP 25 
i. Penn State 
2. Florida State 
_ 3._Arizona 


~ Ohio State. 
Nebraska 
7 Florida 
8. Texas A&M 
9. Georgia Tech 
10. Colorado 
if. Wisconsin 
i2. Notre Dame 
is. Miami _ 
14. UCLA 
iS. Michigan 
16. eT 
17. 
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‘SCOUTING REPORT (5°) 7) 


tial nior linebacker Brandon Short were cho- 

sen.) It’s the first time in more than a 
r decade that the Nittany Lions have strayed 
| ss from their practice of naming captains for 
| each game, then electing team captains 
ow a ma a were ah before their bowl game. Paterno also 


snapped up the chance to open the season 


Paterno’s best team since the 12-0 94 inthe Pigskin Classic against a strong Ari- 


zona team and has been more vigilant than 


' squad could give him some championship — »sv!inentorcing nis policy that players 


live on campus. “Joe knows this can be a 


. hardware for his new building fi. 7 special year and doesn’t want anything to 


mess it up,’ says one player. 
Paterno won't go nearly that far. “All 


S HE TOOK a visitor on an 

early-summer tour of the 

new $13.8 million Louis 
E. Lasch Football Building, Penn State’s 
venerable 72-year-old coach, Joe Paterno, 
played the dual roles of proud papa and 
disdainful curmudgeon. He beamed as he 
passed through the palatial entrance hall 
and stuck his head in the doorway of the 
amphitheater that will serve as the team’s 
meeting room. He cringed when he passed 
the bathroom and shower in his sprawl- 
ing new office. “I need this stuff like a hole 
in the head,’ Paterno muttered. “I’m afraid 
my office is a little out of my comfort 
zone.” The 90,000-square-foot building, 
which opened on July 1, will house all 
parts of the Penn State football program. 
It’s a living monument to Paterno’s 33 
years as head coach, a tenure that includes 
307 victories and two national champi- 
onships. It’s also a practical bit of plan- 
ning. “All this is for the next guy,” Paterno 
said. “So when I do decide to give it up, 
everything will be in place.” 

The building is more than a little like 
the team Paterno will send out to play the 
1999 season: glittering but cause for the 
coach’s customary suspicion. “We're going 
to be good; Paterno says. “How good, I 
don’t know.” But some of Paterno’s actions 
betray a belief that this could be a cham- 
pionship year. To begin building unity, he 
allowed the team to elect captains for the 
coming season during spring practice. (Se- 

_ nior quarterback Kevin Thompson and se- 


Three for the show Short (right), 
along with Arrington and Morrison, will 
restore the good name of Linebacker U. 


86 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


we've got right now,” he said, “is a lot of 
good players.” 

The Nittany Lions’ defense, which 
didn’t allow a single opposing running 
back to gain 100 yards last year, has nine 
starters back. Four of them—junior out- 
side linebacker LaVar Arrington, senior 
defensive end Courtney Brown, senior cor- 
nerback David Macklin and Short—are 
likely first-round NFL draft choices. 
Brown could go in the top five, and so 
could Arrington if he gives up his final 
year of eligibility. The 6'5", 270-pound 
Brown is a humble force who was un- 

™ blockable by the end of 

4 last season. He finished 

with 11% sacks and 23 

tackles for losses, yet he 

ends interviews by softly 

saying, “God bless you.” 

Macklin craves man-to- 

man coverage, no surprise 

_ from someone who 

claims to have played 

Allen Iverson to a stale- 

mate in high school bas- 

ketball games in Virginia. 

Arrington and Short com- 

bine with steady senior 

Mac Morrison to form a 

trio that restores the good 
name of Linebacker U. 

It is a glut of talent that 
rivals that of the Penn 
State offense of 94, when 
tailback Ki-Jana Carter 
(first), quarterback Kerry 
Collins (fifth) and tight 
end Kyle Brady (ninth) 
were all taken early in the 
first round of the draft. 
“Teams are going to have 
to shut us out to beat us?’ 
says Arrington. The de- 
fense will get a small slice 
of extra motivation in 
playing for Paterno’s long- 
time defensive coordina- 
tor, Jerry Sandusky, who 
has announced that he 
will retire from coaching 
at the end of the season, 
his 32nd in Happy Valley. 

Much like that 94 
team, which went 12-0, 
won the Rose Bowl and 
finished second to Ne- 
braska in both major 
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polls, one side of the ball is an answer and 
the other a question. In losses last year to 
Ohio State, Michigan and Wisconsin, Penn 
State scored a total of 12 points. Most of 
the blame for the offense’s failure fell at 
the feet of quarterback Kevin Thompson, 
now a senior, although Paterno also got 
heat for not giving more playing time to 
then sophomore Rashard Casey. 

Thompson completed only 53.5% of his 
passes and threw two more interceptions 
(eight) than touchdowns (six). As a cap- 
tain he’s expected to be the starter. “He’s 
ahead of Casey, but if Casey comes on, I’ll 
play them both,” says Paterno. Judging by 
Thompson’s performance in season- 
ending wins over Michigan State (8 of 16, 
103 yards, no interceptions) and Kentucky 
in the Outback Bowl (14 of 27, 187 yards, 
one touchdown, no interceptions), he 
could be a more mature, productive play- 
er this season. “I feel 10 years older than 
I was last year,’ says Thompson. “I had to 
mature, and I did. I heard some cheers, 
but I heard a lot of ‘You suck? That made 
me stronger.” Thompson is just three cred- 
its short of his degree in kinesiology, 
which means that for his last autumn in 
Happy Valley he’ll have little to distract 
him. “It’s football, mainly, for this year,” 
he says. 

The quarterback will benefit from play- 
ing behind an experienced offensive line 
and from being able to hand the ball to 
sophomore running back Eric McCoo, who 
led the team in rushing with 822 yards, 
the most for a true freshman at Penn State 
since D.J. Dozier ran for 1,002 in 1983. 
Backing up McCoo is senior Cordell 
Mitchell, a starter until he missed the last 
four games of the season with a pinched 
nerve in his right shoulder. Receivers 
Corey Jones and Chafie Fields combined 
for 52 catches a year ago, but both suffered 
when reliable senior wideout Joe Nastasi 
was injured and defenses focused more on 
them. “Wideout is our biggest area to get 
better,’ says Paterno. 

It’s a nitpick, of course. Penn State 
hasn’t had a better team since ’94, and this 
one has more balance. The schedule is per- 
fectly suited to a national title run, with 
the opener against Arizona, a tough non- 
league road game at Miami on Sept. 18 
and Ohio State and Michigan visiting State 
College. Expectations are deservedly high. 
Of course, JoePa needs those like a hole in 
the head. —Tim Layden 


PROJECTED LINEUPS COMPILED BY DAVID SABINO 


1998 record: 9-3 (5-3, 5th in Big Ten) 
Final ranking: No. 17 AP, No. [5 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 265 1879 169.0 3569 
DEFENSE 15.4 973 1973 2945 


Projected Lineup 


Coach: Joe Paterno 
34th year at Penn State (307-80-3); Career Division I-A record; 307-80-3 


WR Chafie Fields Sr._Name pronounced SHAW-fee 
_ LT Kareem McKenzie Jr. Imposing 6' 7" 920-pounder — 


Sr. Durable; took over 500 snaps 
__ Sr._Lost job; gotit back last 7 games 


“AB Ee Cole 
RT John Blick = 


Sr. Struggled: 61D passes, 8 int. 


QB Kevin Thompson 


RB Eric McCoo 


FB Mike Cerimele ~ 


K Travis Forney. 


Jr. Powerlifting champ asa schoolboy 


‘Sr, Big Ten record 5 FGs vs. Mich. St. 


LE CourmeyBrown _Sr._IUesacks; 86-inch wingspan 
LT David Fleischhauer _ Sr, Unsung runstopper on flashy D 


RT Imani Bell Sr. Hamstring injury slowed progress 


OLB LaVar Arrington : Jr. 


MLB Brandon Short Sr. 
OLB Mac Morrison — Sr. 
CB David Macklin Sr. 
Ss ‘Derek oxen 


NFL can't wait to get him 

'98 Butkus Award semifinalist 
‘Career-high 12 stops at Michigan 
Bint, tied for Big Ten best = 
Impressive 40-inch vertical leap —— 


GB Anthony King 
P Pat Pidgeon 


Sr. {I tackles, 3 takeaways in Outback e 


Sr. {7 punts inside 20-yard line 


Key Games Schedule strength: 14th of 114 


Aug, 28 vs. Arizona A strong opponent with national 
respect comes to Happy Valley. The perfect start to a 
championship run for the Nittany Lions. 

Oct. 16 vs, Ohio State In a few short years this has 
become one of the marquee rivalries in the Big Ten. 
The loser exits with little shot at the national title. 


The Bottom Line 


If Thompson is anything better than adequate at 
quarterback, Paterno’s dominating defense will send 
the Nittany Lions to the Sugar Bowl on Jan. 4 for a 
shot at his third national championship. 
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FLORIDA STATE 


The painful memories of a title that 
~ | got away will be a powerful motivator for 
Chris Weinke and the Seminoles 


ON’T THINK of 1999 asa 
new season for Florida State, 
think of it as the resumption 
of an old one. Before quarterback Chris 
Weinke was dumped on his head and suf- 
fered a season-ending ruptured disk in his 
neck in a 45-14 win over Virginia last Nov. 7, 
no team in the country was playing better 
than the Seminoles, who had bounced back 
from an early-season defeat at North Car- 
olina State. So how cruel was this? Upset 
losses suffered by Ohio State, UCLA and 
Kansas State sent 11-1 Florida State to the 
national title game in the Fiesta Bowl, but 
without its best quarterback. The Seminoles 
and backup signal-caller Marcus Outzen 
struggled on offense and lost to Tennessee. 

The plan this year is to pick up where they 
left off before Weinke went down and to ful- 
fill their title obligation. “It’s not a learning 
thing anymore,’ says junior tailback Travis 
Minor. “We'd put that slogan on a T-shirt if 
it was a little more catchy.” It is never diffi- 
cult to find cause for preseason optimism 
in Tallahassee: Florida State has finished 
no worse than No. 4 in the nation for a 
mind-boggling 12 consecutive seasons and 
continues to accumulate talent. But this sea- 
son brings even more promise than usual. 
Of the 22 players who started the Fiesta 
Bowl, 14 are expected to start in the Semi- 
noles’ opener against Louisiana Tech. At 
two of the remaining eight positions, Flori- 
da State is stronger this season. 

The first is defensive end, where 6' 4", 

240-pound junior Jamal Reynolds replaces 


Coming of age With Minor back for a 
return engagement, Florida State should 
finish in the top 4 for the [3th year in a row. 
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the solid Tony Bryant. Reynolds generated 
major buzz by dominating spring practices, 
and he looks very much like the heir to the 
Seminoles’ defensive end legacy established 
by Peter Boulware, Andre Wadsworth and 
Reinard Wilson. Reynolds joins three front- 
four veterans—Jerry Johnson, Roland Sey- 
mour and All-America Corey Simon—to 


form the best front wall in the nation and 
the backbone of a defense that was the best 
in the country a year ago. 

The second positional improvement is at 
quarterback. The 27-year-old Weinke has 
come through a long and painful reha- 
bilitation to reclaim his position and resume 
the strange journey that he undertook when 
he came to Florida State in the winter of 
1997, following a six-year minor league base- 
ball career. After leading the Seminoles to 
a 23-14 win over Texas A&M in last year’s 
Kickoff Classic, Weinke threw six intercep- 
tions in the 24—7 loss to N.C. State. “When 
I got home, I had 161 E-mails telling me I 
was horses---?” says Weinke. He threw his 
next 218 passes without a pick, a streak that 
was put on ice by the injury. He underwent 
surgery, beginning two months of agony. 

“The period of time after the [Nov. 10] 
surgery was hell for me,’ says Weinke. Spinal 
fluid leaking from the area of the injury 
caused crushing headaches and left Weinke 


so weak that his roommates had to carry 
him from his apartment bed to the bath- 
room. His rehabilitation didn’t begin in 
earnest until the headaches subsided in Feb- 
ruary, when he began soft-tossing a tennis 
ball and lifting weights to restore some of 
the 25 pounds he had lost. Yet once he start- 
ed on the road back, he became voracious. 

“We were hoping he’d make it out dur- 
ing the spring and just lob a few passes,” 
says offensive coordinator Mark Richt. In- 
stead, Weinke did everything but partici- 
pate in contact drills. Since then, the 6' 5" 
Weinke has pushed his weight up to 245 
pounds and has made every throw that he 
was making a year ago. 

He'll have help in getting to the Sugar 
Bowl, site of the season finale between the 
No. 1 and No. 2 teams. Senior wideout 
Peter Warrick, who caught 61 passes for an 
average of 20.2 yards per catch and is also 
a threat throwing, running and returning 
punts, stunned everyone from draft experts 
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to teammates to coach Bobby Bowden by 
coming back for his senior year. “I followed 
my heart and followed God} Warrick says. 
Apparently, he also followed Liberace, given 
the haul of gold-and-diamond jewelry he 
was wearing one midsummer afternoon, 
but that’s just in keeping with his future 
take. For now, he’s the most dangerous 
offensive threat in the country. 

Minor has rushed for 1,480 yards over 
two seasons and could be joined in the 
backfield by former quarterback Dan 
Kendra, the hard-luck fifth-year senior who 
is making one last bid to salvage something 
from a once-heralded college career un- 
done by injuries, “If his knee is sound, he’s 
going to be a heck of a catch for some NFL 
team,” Richt says of Kendra, who heads 
into preseason drills as the No. 2 fullback 
behind junior William McCray. “He can do 
everything that [Tampa Bay’s] Mike Alstott 
can do.” To confound opponents, Bowden 
and Richt have filled their playbook with 
sets that use both Warrick and Kendra as 
passers. They have one other offensive 
weapon as well: Junior kicker Sebastian 
Janikowski is among the best in the nation. 

In all, the Seminoles are loaded. Yet they 
have been loaded for more than a decade 
and have only one national title (1993) to 
show for it. With that in mind, Florida State 
has tinkered with its well-oiled machinery. 
Upperclass offensive linemen—four of 
whom were starters last season—have been 
told to lose 10 pounds per man, after sever- 
al years of trying to get bigger. (All four 
starters from a year ago weighed more than 
300 pounds.) “I got bigger every year, and 
last year I felt slower and more tired?’ says 
senior guard Jason Whitaker. Defensive co- 
ordinator Mickey Andrews demoted, at least 
temporarily, cornerbacks Mario Edwards, a 
probable first-round selection next spring, 
and junior Tay Cody for poor academic per- 
formance. After two losses in the last three 
bowl games (following 11 straight wins), 
Bowden has vowed to change his long- 
standing bowl-preparation schedule to get 
more work out of his troops during the 
roughly 40 days they have off between the 
end of the season and their bowl game. 

After all, it’s about time the Seminoles 
won another title. “Five years ago I 
checked into Burt Reynolds Hall and fig- 
ured I'd leave with two or three rings,” says 
Edwards. “Well, I don’t have any rings. 
This year I say, ‘Don’t talk about it, be it? ” 

Sounds like a slogan. —T.L. 


1998 record: {1-2 (7-1, tied for Ist in ACC) 
Final ranking: No. 3 AP, No. 3 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 
OFFENSE 32.1 149.8 251.6 401.3 
DEFENSE 11.5 79.8 135.0 214.8 
Projected Lineup 

Coach; Bobby Bowden 


24rd year at Fla. St. (219-53-4); Career Division I-A record: 292-85-4 


WR Peter Warrick ‘Sr Heisman and Biletnikoff candidate 
LT Ross Brannon Sr. Missed spring with knee injury : 


LG Jason Whitaker Sr, FB writers’ first team All-America 


© EricThomas Sr, 
RG Donald Heaven Jr Replacing injured Jerry Carmichael 


Holding off push by Jarad Moon 


RT Tarlos Thomas Jr. Formerly known as Tarlos Crumitie 
Tea Nick Franklin. Sr. Longest of 3 catches for 3 yards 

WR_ Ron Dugans Sr, 38 catches second to Warrick’s 61 

aB Chris Weinke a Ur Averaged 17.2 yards per completion : 


RB Travis Minor Jr. 
FB William McCray Jr. 
K Sebastian Janikowski Jr. 


Gained 100 yds, 4 of last 5 games 
22 carries, 73 yards, 2 TDs 
All-America won Lou Groza Award 


LE Roland Seymour Jr. 
NG Corey Simon ; Sr. 
DT Jerry Johnson Sr. 
RE Jamal Reynolds Jr. 


Credited with two safeties 
Made |6 tackles for losses 
In Simon's shadow, but just as good 


Honored for dominant spring camp 


OLB Brian Allen Jr. Ability compared to Derrick Brooks 
MLB Bradley Jennings So. 4.6 speed and benches 430 lbs. 
OLB Tommy Polley Jr. 37 solo tackles leads LB corps 


Team record 4 int, vs. Wake Forest 
Big-hit style keeps wideouts wary 


CB Mario Edwards Sr. 
SS Derrick Gibson Jr. 


FS Sean Key Jr, 52 tackles and 2 forced fumbles 
CB Tay Cody ; Jr. lof 85 tackles came on 3rd down 
P Keith Cottrell Jr. Averaged 41.3 yards on 62 punts 


Newstarters Unless otherwise noted, all statistics are from 1998 season, 


Key Games Schedule strength: 24th of 114 


Oct. 9 vs. Miami The heat is back in the hottest rivalry 
of the early 90s. Rebuilt Miami will be trying to beat 
the Seminoles for the first time since 1994. 

Nov, 20 at Florida Florida State hasn't won in 
Gainesville since 1993, the same year, coincidentally, 
that the Seminoles won their only national title, with 
an Orange Bowl victory over Nebraska. 


The Bottom Line 


If the Seminoles can avoid their usual costly slipup 
and Weinke can stay healthy, the Sugar Bowl should 
come calling. 
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An old recipe—overachieving with 


homegrown talent—may finally vault the 
Wildcats into college football's elite 


N THE 1988 film Working Girl, 

Melanie Griffith, playing a secretary 

looking to move up the social and 
economic ladder, is brought down to earth 
by her colleague, played by Joan Cusack. 
“Sometimes I sing and dance around the 
house in my underwear. Doesn’t make me 
Madonna. Never will,” Cusack says. 

Arizona learned a similarly tough lesson 
in the 90s. After the Wildcats finished 10-2 
and shut out Miami 29-0 in the 94 Fies- 
ta Bowl with a roster of overachievers, 
coach Dick Tomey thought he could start 
signing blue-chippers. But just because 
Arizona finished in the Top 10 that season 
didn’t make it Notre Dame. Not only did 
Tomey lose the blue-chippers to the real 
Notre Dames in his region—UCLA, Texas, 
etc.—but he also failed to sign enough blue- 
collar kids of the type he had molded into 
a Top 10 team in the first place. The result: 
a mediocre 26-20 record from 94 to ’97 
that put Tomey’s job on the line. 

Last year the Wildcats went 12-1 and 
finished No. 4 in the nation. Recruiting co- 
ordinator Rob Ianello, who came to Tuc- 
son in 1994 after assisting Barry Alvarez 
in turning things around at Wisconsin, has 
helped Tomey strengthen the Wildcats’ ros- 
ter. For one thing, they signed multisport 
players like junior quarterback Ortege Jenk- 
ins, who spent two years as a backup shoot- 
ing guard on the Arizona basketball team, 
and senior free safety Rafell Jones, who hit 
.303 as a Wildcats outfielder this past 
spring. For another, Tomey and Ianello now 
focus on Arizona and California while con- 
ducting raiding parties into Hawaii, where 
Tomey and linebackers coach Bob Wagner 
spent a combined 19 seasons as coaches, 
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and Texas. “I’m not going to go into Texas 
against the University of Texas,’ Ianello 
says. “I’m trying to find a kid like Bruce 
Wiggins.” The 6' 3", 278-pound junior cen- 
ter from Houston, who chose Arizona over 
SMU, has developed into one of the 
Pac-10’s best offensive linemen. 


_ Heisman Canidate? 
__Inall the preseason Trophy — 
» hype,nostatismore glamorous. 


Or a kid like Marcus Bell, the senior mid- 
dle linebacker from St. John’s—not Queens, 
but a wide spot in the road in northeast 
Arizona. Bell, a high school running back 
and wrestler, was thinking about Utah 
State and I-AA Northern Arizona when 
Tomey saw him in a wrestling match. Im- 
pressed by Bell’s aggressiveness, Tomey of- 
fered him a scholarship. Last season the 
6' 2", 235-pound Bell made more than 
twice as many tackles as anybody else on 
the team. “Marcus never lost a football 
game or a wrestling match in high school,” 
Tomey says. “He’s the best linebacker we've 
ever had here. He’s a tenacious competi- 
tor, and he runs like a defensive back.” 

Tomey’s trademark Double-Eagle flex 
defense made All-Americas out of linemen 
Rob Waldrop and Tedy Bruschi in the mid- 
90s, but this year the stars of the scheme 
will be Bell and his fellow senior lineback- 
ers. DaShon Polk, the flex linebacker, lines 


up where he thinks the ball is headed, 
breaking down the blocking scheme and 
funneling the ballcarrier to Bell. Polk gets 
a fair share of stops, too: Of his 56 tackles 
last season, 13 were for losses. Scooter 

Sprotte, Rizzuto-sized by linebacking stan- 
dards (5' 11", 219), has the Scooter’s nose 
for the ball. 

Tomey certainly didn’t sign Bell because 
of anything Bell said. Even now, Bell speaks 
as if he’s being charged by the word. On this 
team he doesn’t have to say much, though. 
There’s only so much oxygen in a locker 
room, and senior tailback Trung Canidate 
uses most of it. “Give me three steps, and 
I’m in front of you,’ Canidate says. 

Bell smiles. “He’s allowed to talk,” he 
says. “He ain’t been caught.” 

Though Canidate, a product of Phoenix’s 
Central High, was hotly recruited by Ari- 
zona and Arizona State, he took some time 
to find his niche with the Wildcats. For his 


first season he played wide receiver and on 
special teams, where he once blocked a 
punt and recovered it for a touchdown. “I 
remember you as a freshman,’ fifth-year 
senior quarterback Keith Smith said to 
Canidate recently over dinner. “Nobody 
knew who you were. Who would have 
thought you would be up for the Heisman 
Trophy?” 

As a sophomore Canidate rushed for 
four touchdowns, three of which were of 
96, 67 and 66 yards. Last year he overcame 
an early-season stress fracture to his right 
ankle to run for 1,220 yards and 10 touch- 
downs. His 7.3 yards per carry made him 
only the third 1,000-yard rusher in Pac-10 
history to average more than seven yards 
for a season, joining Kermit Johnson of 
UCLA (7.5, 1973) and Jackie Jensen of Cal- 
ifornia (7.4, 1948). But that’s dryer lint next 
to his 15 career touchdown runs, which 
have averaged 51.7 yards. 

Canidate is given to self-pro- 
motion, but it’s more innate en- 
thusiasm than boastfulness. On 
his 1998 debut against Stanford 
in the third game of the season: 
“T came out of a cast and gained 
110 yards.” On his breakaway 
ability: “I need 18 inches of day- 
light.” On Tomey’s getting the 
team to believe in the quarter- 
back duo of Smith and Jenkins 
last year: “He sold us an Accord 
for $100,000. That’s the sales job 
he did.” Not that Canidate feels 
like the Wildcats got swindled. 
“Our attitude starts with Keith 
and O,J.,” says Canidate. “We 
have the two best quarterbacks 
in the country.” 

Smith and Jenkins will con- 
tinue to ham-and-egg the Wild- 
cats to the end zone, though 
there may be more ham than egg 
this year: Even Jenkins acknowl- 
edges that Smith, in his last sea- 
son, should get the majority of 
the snaps. But Canidate will con- 
tinue to be the offense’s meal 
ticket, one they’ll feed off all the 
way to January. Arizona has 
played 20 seasons in the Pac-10 
without reaching the Rose Bowl. 
Come New Year’s Day, the Wild- 
cats will be dancing in the end 
zone in Pasadena. Just not in their 
underwear. —Ivan Maisel 
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1998 record: {2-1 (7-1, 2nd in Pac-10) 
Final ranking: No. 4 AP, No. 4 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 
OFFENSE 34.7 213.4 231.5 444.9 
DEFENSE 18.0 102.8 232.2 334.9 
Projected Lineup 

Coach: Dick Tomey 


{3th year at Arizona (84-52-4); Career Division I-A record: 147-98-7 


WR Dennis Northcutt Sr, 3rdalltime in catches at Arizona 
LT MakoaFreitas So. One of six Wildcats from Hawaii 
LG Steven Grace So. Started every game asa freshman 
C Bruce Wiggins . on Honorable mention All- Pace -10 
RG MarquesMcFadden Jr. Bulked up 26 pounds to 316 
RT ManuiaSavea Sr, _ Lone senior on offensive line 
TE. Brandon Manumaleuna Jr. Eagle Scout has 7 career catches 
WR Brad Brennan Sr. _ Averaged 20.9 yards per catch 
QB Keith Smith Sr. Most efficient it passer in Pac-l0 
RB Trung Canidate. Sr. Allstate sprinter in high school 
FB Jim Wendler Sr. 


K Mark McDonald Sr. 


Walk-on has just !0 career carries 
Wipeout: Surfer missed 9 of I7 FGs 


LE Mike Robertson Jr. Had 6% sacks with just 4 starts 

LT Keoni Fraser So. One of nation’s top rookies in'98 

RT Anthony Thomas : “Jr Cousin of the Bills’ Darick Holmes 
RE Joe Tafoya Jr Known }for quickness and agility 

OLB ‘DaShonPolk =——Sr._ Second team All-Pac-10 

LB “Marcus Bell Sr. Pac-I0 best I 139 tackles (83 solo) 


ALB Scooter Sprotte __ St 
CB KelvinHunter Sr. 


3 interceptions, 4 forced fumbles Z 
Broke up 14 passes 


SS Greg Payne Str Plays: anywhere in the secondary 3 
FS a Rafell Jones : Sr. Second-leading tackler with 59 

CB Leland Gayles Sr. Converted wide receiver — 
P Chris Palic So. 40 punts, 37.6 avg. as freshman 


New starters Unless otherwise noted, all statistics are from 1998 season. 


Key Games: screiuic strongth: 30th of 14 


Aug. 28 at Penn State Opening day offers a super 
showdown—Canidate versus linebacker LaVar 
Arrington—and an early line on the Sugar Bowl. 

Oct. 30 at UCLA Last year’s 52-28 loss to the Bruins 
cost the Wildcats the Pac-I0 title and their first Rose 
Bowl bid. It'll be a different story this year. 


The Bottom Line 


Tomey has his best team since arriving in Tucson in 
1987. If you don’t see the Wildcats in Pasadena on 
Jan. |, look for them in New Orleans three days later, 
playing for the national championship. 
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First, we helped give families the Internet. 


Internet access for everyone in the house, from every PC in the house. 
The Compag Presario Internet PC with Home Phoneline Networking. 


Call it Murphy’s Law: Every time you try to get online, someone sneaks on before you. But now, 
Compaq brings you Home Phoneline Networking? It allows the whole family to access the Net from 
their PCs at the same time. No additional phone lines, and no waiting. 


And that’s not the only way Compaq makes the Net more accessible. We also let you choose how you 
get there, with three great Internet service providers. You can sign up immediately for Compaq.NET, with 
unlimited access and no set-up charges for as little as $11.99 per month, or America Online, the world’s #1 
online service. Or choose NetZero, and get free Internet access in return for receiving targeted advertising? 


Now, let’s talk speed. These PCs are available with super-fast digital DSL modems. So when DSL 
service comes to your area, you'll be able to surf at lightning speed. In addition, these PCs are also cable 
and satellite modem ready for ultra high-speed access. 


Get one today. Better yet, get one for everyone in the house. 


>On pag 1ecnnd yy Y2K: COMPAQ PRODUCTS ARE YEAR 2000 HARDWARE COMPLIANT." 


If you can plug in your phone, 
you can network your home. 


Share Internet access, printers, files, 


Introducing our new and improved 

Easy Access Internet Keyboard. 

Enjoy one-touch access to your favorite activities 
and destinations on the Web. Send e-mail, 

go shopping, search the Net, or check the local 


and games with Home Phoneline 
Networking." It’s as easy as plugging 
in a phone. 


weather — all at the touch of a button. 


Prices shown do not include applicable sales tax and shipping. Products and prices valid in the U.S. only. Actual retail price may vary. Specifications and prices are subject to change or 
cancellation without notice. Not all Compaq Presario models are available in all retail stores. ‘lustrations may not represent exact configurations priced. Compaq is not liable for editorial, 
pictorial, or typographical errors in this advertisement. ‘Financing available on approved credit. Payment based on 48-month term at 14.99% APR. Your APR may be higher. 2% check 
transaction fee ($2 min.-$15 max.). Fee waived for Compaq purchases billed directly to your account. ‘System tested using NSTL YMARK2000 hardware test. Non-compliant third-party 
software/hardware products may affect roll-over results. For more details, see wvew.compag.com/year2000. 'For hard drives, GB=billion bytes. ITU V.90 modems are designed only to 
allow faster downloads from K56flex- or V.90-compliant digital sources. Maximum achievable download transmission rates are currently unknown, may not reach 56 Kilobits per second 
(Kbps), and will vary with line conditions. °32X Max CD-ROM Drive data transfer rates may vary from 1800 to 4800 Kbps. ‘The 6X DVD-ROM Drive transfer rate is up to 8115 Kbps 
compared to 1352 Kbps for 1X DVD-ROM Drives. “G.Lite/56K V.90 updates may be downloaded from the Compag Web site when available. The G.Lite/56K V.90 protocol is designed to 
allow faster downloads from G.Lite/56K V.90-compliant digital sources. Availability of G.Lite/56K V.90 services will vary by region and Internet Service Provider (ISP), and may differ from 
v.90 ISP services. Maximum achievable download transmission rates with G.Lite/56K V.90 are currently unknown and may not reach 1.5Mb, and will vary with line conditions and 
distance. ‘Home Phoneline Networking and Ethernet Port cannot be used simultaneously. Additional PC must have a network adapter, sold separately. AOL is a single-user system and 
will not allow multiple users to access simultaneously under the same account. Other Internet Service Providers may have the same restrictions. "Mail-in rebate offer valid only with 
purchase of eligible Compag Presario PCs, monitors, and printers, 4/1/99-7/10/99. $150 Cash Back with purchase of any Compaq Presario PC, Compaq Presario MV Series 520, 720, 


Better answers” 


ABC Warehouse 
American Appliance 
American TV 

Best Buy 

Big City Express 
Brandsmart USA 
cow 

Circuit City 
CompUSA 
CompUSA Direct 
Computer Town 
Conn's 

DataVision 

Fred Meyer 

Fry's Electronics 
the good guys! 

h.h. Gregg 

Insight 

J&R Computer World 
Micro Center 
MicroWarehouse 
Multiple Zones 
Nationwide Computers 


5714 
INTERNET PC 


Intel® Celeron” 466 MHz Processor 
64 MB SyncDRAM 

12 GB UltraDMA Hard Drive! 

32X Max CD-ROM Drive 

100 MB lomega® Zip Built-in” Drive” 
100 Free Hours Internet Access* 


5716 
INTERNET PC 


Intel Pentium Ill Processor, 450 MHz 
96 MB SyncDRAM 

15 GB UltraDMA Hard Drive' 

6X DVD-ROM Drive 

100 MB lomega® Zip Built-in Drive’ 
100 Free Hours Internet Access’ 
Easy Access Internet Keyboard 
1.5Mb Max Digital DSL'/S6K Modem’ 


5726 
INTERNET PC 


Intel Pentium Ill Processor, 500 MHz 
96 MB SyncDRAM 

19 GB UltraDMA Hard Drive’ 

6X DVD-ROM Drive 

100 MB lomega® Zip Built-in” Drive® 
100 Free Hours Internet Access" 
Easy Access Internet Keyboard 
1.5Mb Max Digital DSL'/56K Modem’ 


Easy Access Intemet Keyboard 
56K Modem’ 


Home Phoneline Networking? 

10 Mbps Ethemet Port Cable/DSL modem ready’ 
Presario MV 520 15” monitor (13.9" VIA): Add $299 
Compaq 1J300 Color inkjet Printer: Add $99.99 


QgGQ As low as 
$28 per month 


Home Phoneline Networking 

10 Mbps Ethemet Port Cable/DSL modem ready’ 
Presario MV 520 15" monitor (13.9" VIA): Add $299 
Compaq 1J300 Color Inkjet Printer: Add $99.99 


S 1 3 99° $39 per month' 


Home Phoneline Networking 

10 Mbps Ethernet Port Cable/DSL modem ready’ 
Presario MV 520 15” monitor (13.9" VIA): Add $299 
Compaq 300 Color Inkjet Printer: Add $99.99 


$1699’ $48 per month' 


& Electronics 
Nebraska Mega Mart 
Office Depot 
OfficeMax 
PC Connection 
PC Mall 
PC Richard & Son 
PC Warehouse 
RadioShack 


RCS Computer Experience 
Sears 

Staples 

State Street Discount 

The Wiz 

Tiger Direct 

Tops Appliance City 


(Printer and monitor not included) (Printer and monitor not included) (Printer and monitor not included) 


Purchase yours at your favorite retailer, or buy direct from Compaq. 


1-888-447-4099 www.compag.com 
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TENNESSEE 


If the Volunteers hear one more time how 
lucky they were last season, they might go 
out and win another national title 


HERE SEEMS to have been some 

kind of misunderstanding regard- 

ing Tennessee’s timetable. The Vol- 
unteers were supposed to make a run at 
the national title this year, not last year. 

Last season was supposed to be a write- 
off while Tennessee moved in new players 
to replace the 12 who had departed to NFL 
training camps. Tee Martin was a first-year 
starter at quarterback, learning to fill the 
cleats of Peyton Manning. Injuries took a 
toll: Senior All-America middle linebacker 
Al Wilson spent much of the season hob- 
bled by right shoulder and groin injuries, 
and star tailback Jamal Lewis tore the lat- 
eral collateral ligament in his right knee in 
the fourth game, ending his season. No one 
imagined that Tennessee would finish un- 
defeated and ranked No. 1. 

So how do you predict what the Vols will 
do this season? Repeating as national cham- 
pions seems wildly unlikely: No team ex- 
cept Nebraska (in 1994 and ’95) has done 
it in the last 19 years. But the Volunteers 
maintain that they might be more talented 
this year than last, and equally driven to win 
the title. “It’s not a surprise to see that every- 
body is as hungry as they were last year, but 
it is a delight,” says the 6' 3", 215-pound 
Martin, who enters his senior year having 
been intercepted just twice in his last 179 
passes. “I don’t think anyone respected what 
we did last year. People said it was by luck 
that we won. We have something to prove.” 

In fact, the 98 Vols could easily have lost 
both of their first two games, against Syra- 
cuse and Florida, and they came back 
against Arkansas after recovering the 
decade’s most improbable fumble. This year 
they face what could be an even tougher 
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road: at Florida on Sept. 18, at Alabama on 
Oct. 23 and at Arkansas on Nov. 13, with a 
visit from Notre Dame on Nov. 6. The key to 
continued success will be the attitude of 
Tennessee’s players: Coming off the first 
13-win season in school history, do they see 
themselves as Goliaths, or do they still reck- 
on they’re a bunch of Davids? 

Senior co-captain Darwin Walker, a 6' 3", 
290-pound defensive tackle (and All- 
America shot-putter) who runs the 40 in 4.6 
seconds, determined his answer last January. 
Still on a high after winning the national 
title, he made phone calls to several NFL 
general managers to help him decide 
whether he should turn pro a year early. At 
best, some of them said, he might go in the 
second round; others predicted that more 
than 100 players would be taken ahead of 
him. “I could tell some of them didn’t know 
a lot about me,” says Walker, who by May 
will have earned his degree in civil engi- 
neering. In the meantime he has decided to 
earn himself and his team more admirers. 

Walker spent the winter training in the 
weight room with some of his teammates. 
The players wore T-shirts that read 
CHAMPIONS ARE NEVER SATISFIED— 
courtesy of national coach of the year 
Phillip Fulmer, who after seven seasons in 
Knoxville has the highest winning per- 
centage (.859) of any active Division I 
coach. “After we won the national champi- 
onship, Coach Fulmer got more intense and 
has made us work harder,’ Walker says. “I 
thought last year was the ultimate in hard 
work until we started this summer.” 

Walker is one of six seniors who plan on 
sharing the leadership duties on defense in 
place of the departed Wilson, who led the 
team with five forced fumbles. None of the 
candidates to succeed Wilson at middle line- 
backer—Travis Colston, Bernard Jackson 
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and Keyon Whiteside —won the job out- 
right in the spring, so the Vols are consid- 
ering a shift of junior outside linebacker Eric 
Westmoreland into the middle. 

Last summer it was Wilson who 
presided over the unofficial but highly 
intensive workouts that wedded the new 
starters to their sense of purpose. Follow- 
ing Wilson’s example, Martin found himself 
running sprints at the university track late 
on Friday and Saturday nights while other 
students were out partying. This year Mar- 
tin has been a leader of the summer work- 
outs and has diversified his late-night train- 
ing by doing resistance running in the pool 
behind his apartment complex. “I’m feeling 
faster, bigger and just stronger in my legs 
and my arms,’ he says. 


Martin will miss wideout Peerless Price, 
who plucked several victories out of the air 
last year with his acrobatic catches and 
helped build Martin’s confidence. But no 
worries there—as always, Tennessee has a 
half dozen receivers capable of taking over 
a game. The most challenging adjustment 
might be caused by offensive coordinator 
Randy Sanders, who called plays for the 
first time at the Fiesta Bowl after David 
Cutcliffe resigned to become coach at Mis- 
sissippi. “It’s going to be interesting with 
Coach Sanders,” Martin says. “He was un- 
predictable with the plays he called in the 
bowl game.” 

Sanders’s job will be simplified if Lewis 
has recovered from knee surgery. Two years 
ago Lewis ran for 1,364 yards as a fresh- 


man, and he was averaging 6.8 yards per 
carry at the time of his injury last October. 
In his absence the two Travises—Travis 
Henry, a junior power back, and Travis 
Stephens, a sophomore speedster—split his 
duties, and the Volunteers continued to av- 
erage close to 200 yards per game. But a 
healthy Lewis would only make Tennessee’s 
ground game more formidable. 

The one thing the Vols say they need is a 
hint of public doubt about their chances of 
repeating. “I honestly hope we’re not Num- 
ber 1 before the season,’ says Walker. “That 
would show us how much the country dis- 
respects us, and that’s the way we like it” 
Here you go, then—a Number 4 ranking, 
and best of luck proving everyone wrong 
again. —Ian Thomsen 


Projected Lineup 


Key Games | scheiuic strength: 251h of 14 


The Bottom Line 


1998 record: {3-0 (9-0, Ist in SEC East) 
Final ranking: No. | AP, No. | coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 34.0 211.3 398.8 
DEFENSE 14.4 93.9 303.0 


1875 
209.1 


Coach: Phillip Fulmer 
Eighth year at Tennessee (67-11); Career Division I-A record; 67-1 


WR Cedrick Wilson Jr. 


33 catches, 568 yards, 6 TDs 


LT Chad Clifton Sr. One of the nation’s best tackles 
LG Toby Champion Jr, Excelled as sub in Fiesta Bowl 
C Spencer Riley Sr. Converted from guard last fall 


RG Cosey Coleman Jr. {2 starts at guard, one at tackle 


RT Josh Tucker Sr. Academic All-SEC selection 

TE John Finlayson So. 4catches, 47 yards, | TD 

WR David Martin Jr. Career avg. of 20.3 yds. a catch 
QB Tee Martin Sr. Canhewinthe Heisman? 
RB Jamal Lewis Jr. Missed nine games with bum knee 
FB Phillip Crosby Sr. Good blocker; maturing receiver 


K Robert Loudermilk Sr. Two freshmen nipping at his heels 


LE Shaun Ellis Sr. 
LT Billy Ratliff Sr. 
RT Darwin Walker Sr. 
RE Will Overstreet So. 
Eric Westmoreland — dr. 
MLB Keyon Whiteside Fr. 
OLB Raynoch Thompson Sr. 


Took int. 90 yds. for TD vs. Auburn 
Only sack came in SEC title game 
Led Volunteers with six sacks 

14 tackles as a true freshman 


o 
re 
o 


Second-leading tackler with 79 
Redshirt needs to mature quickly 
Had 10 or more tackles five times 


CB Andre Lott Jr. Used mainly on special teams 
SS Fred White Sr. Started at linebacker for a game 
FS Deon Grant Jr. Clutch int. vs. Gators ensured OT 


CB DwayneGoodrich Sr. Career: 9int., 6 fumble recoveries 
P David Leaverton Jr. 39.1 avg. ranked Sth in SEC 


Newstarters Unless otherwise noted, all statistics are from 1998 season. 


Sept. 18 at Florida The Volunteers, who haven't won in 
Gainesville since 1971, will prove that their 20-17 
victory over the Gators wasn't a fluke. 

Oct. 23 at Alabama East versus West. This figures to 
be a matchup of the SEC's two divisional leaders and a 
preview of the conference championship game. 


Everything went right for Tennessee last season. 
Don't expect the Volunteers to get as many breaks 
this fall, and don’t expect them to repeat as 
champions. 
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T SHOULD be easy to scratch 


| Ohio State from this season’s list of 
national championship contenders 

solely on the grounds that eight 

Buckeyes starters of a year ago were 

: drafted by the NFL. Among the 


stars that departed from Columbus were: 


The Buckeyes lost eight Starters 0 the linebacker Andy Katzenmoyer, Thorpe 


Award-winning cornerback Antoine Win- 


| NFL but still have enough talent to make — ‘els, wideouts David Boston and Dee 


Miller, who combined for 2,217 yards and 


another strong run at the national tithe 1:ovcsdowns as season, and quarter 


back Joe Germaine, who threw for 3,108 
—= > + > i 
' : " . . v. 
| - V/s 


yards. Given such colossal losses, one could 
look at last year’s team, the most talent- 
laden in coach John Cooper’s 11-year 
tenure, and conclude that Ohio State blew 
its chance at a title. But before you strike 
the Buckeyes too quickly, remember what 
happened in 1996. 
That year Ohio State overcame the losses 
; Me ee of Heisman Trophy winner Eddie George, 
aa K Biletnikoff Award-winning receiver Terry 

y » aN Glenn and quarterback Bobby Hoying to 

Bi \g os go 11-1, beat Arizona State in the Rose 
Bowl and come within a loss to Michigan 
of winning the national title. The Buckeyes 
think they are up to the challenge again. 

“I hope people overlook us, because if 
they do we'll surprise a lot of them,” says 
senior tailback Michael Wiley. “Sure we 
lost some great players from last year’s 
team, but everyone in our program is re- 
placeable. We lost Shawn Springs [in 1997] 
and Antoine Winfield came in and won 
the Thorpe. We lost Eddie George and 
Pepe Pearson stepped up. When Pepe left, 
it was my turn. There is never any panic 
around here. Every year we lose great play- 
ers; this year it so happens we have to re- 
place a few more. We have so many poten- 
tial stars who are just waiting for their 
opportunity.” 

While it’s true that Ohio State has not 
been short on talent in recent years, the 
Buckeyes are still searching for their first 
national championship since 1968. Last 
season they were the top-ranked team in 
the country for 10 weeks and defeated 
Michigan for just the second time in their 
last 11 tries. Two weeks before that victo- 
ry, however, at home against Michigan 
State, they squandered a 15-point lead and 
suffered a 28-24 loss that cost them a shot 
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Ride ’em, Buckeye Diggs proved 
that he has a nose for the ball by making 
74 tackles and six sacks last season. 


at the title. They finished second in the na- 
tion for the second time in three years. 

Nearly every day during workouts this 
summer, junior linebacker Na’il Diggs 
thought about how close Ohio State had 
come to winning the title and how he and 
his teammates had felt after the loss to the 
Spartans. “We were on top of the world 
and took Michigan State like just another 
team,” he said. “I’ll never forget how awful 
it felt to lose. After being Number 1 for so 
long and falling the way we did, everybody 
is hungry to get back to the top. Last year 
the only place we could go 
was down. This year we’re 
going to have to fight to get 
to Number 1.” 

To make a strong run at 
this season’s title, Ohio State 
must find a quarterback. 
Steve Bellisari, last year’s 
special teams co—player of 
the year, heads into summer 
camp with a small edge over 
fellow sophomore Austin 
Moherman, who is not as 
athletic but throws a better 
ball. Cooper says he doesn’t 
want to alternate quarter- 
backs, as he did with Ger- 
maine and Stanley Jackson 
in 1996 and ’97, but both will 
probably see action in the 
first couple of games. Who- 
ever ends up behind center 
will have the luxury of a vet- 
eran offensive line and a pair 
of deep threats. Receivers 
Reggie Germany and Ken- 
Yon Rambo could be as dan- 
gerous a duo as Boston and Miller. There’s 
also the option of giving the ball to Wiley, a 
crafty runner with breakaway speed who 
ran for 1,147 yards last season—averaging 
6.3 yards per carry—to become Ohio State’s 
fifth 1,000-yard rusher in six years. 

“Right now my biggest concern is mak- 
ing sure we're not one-dimensional,” says 
Cooper. “I know we can run the ball, but 
we must find a passing attack. Otherwise 
we'll be running uphill.” 

On the other side of the ball, seven 
starters are back from a unit that ranked 
second in the nation in total defense in ’98. 
The front is intact, as is half of a secondary 
that produced 17 interceptions. Though 
Katzenmoyer left early and was drafted 
with the 28th pick by the New England Pa- 
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triots, the Buckeyes have another stud in 
Diggs, who was All-Big Ten last season. 
The 6' 4", 230-pound linebacker was sec- 
ond on the team with 74 tackles, six of 
them sacks. He had one interception, 
forced one fumble and returned another 
fumble for a touchdown. “As far as ’m con- 
cerned, nothing has changed around here.” 
says Diggs. “We expect to dominate every 
game, no matter who we put on the field.” 

As it did in 1996, Ohio State opens in the 
Kickoff Classic, this time against Miami. 
The Buckeyes also face UCLA and 


High-stepping Leading the ground 
attack will be breakaway threat Wiley, who 
rushed for 1,147 yards as a junior. 


Wisconsin in the first half of the season and 
have road games at Penn State, Michigan 
State and Michigan. Given that schedule, 
Cooper isn’t predicting a national title, but 
he isn’t ruling one out either. “Last year’s 
team was the best team I’ve ever been a part 
of?’ he says, “but to win a national cham- 
pionship, a lot of things have to happen. 
You have to get some breaks, dodge some 
bullets and have everything fall into place. 

Look at what Tennessee did last year” 
Ohio State in this season’s national 
championship game? It could happen. 
—B,J. Schecter 


0B Steve Bellisari So. 


The Bottom Line 


1998 record: 10-1 (7-1, tied for Ist in Big Ten) 
Final ranking: No. 2 AP, No. 2 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 
OFFENSE 36.9 198.6 304.9 503.5 
DEFENSE IL8 674 190.4 257.7 


Projected Lineup 


Coach: John Cooper 
12th year at Ohio St, (97-33-4); Career Division I-A rec.: 179-73-6 


WR Reggie Germany dr. 
LT Tyson Walter dr. 
LG Mike Gurr dr. 


Four TDs as a reserve 

Sat out spring game with bad back . 
Replaces NFL draftee Rob Murphy : 
Led team with 284 minutes on field 
Buckeyes’ lineman of the year 


C Kurt Murphy Sr. 
RG BenGilbert Sr. 
RT Henry Fleming dr. 
TE Steve Wisniewski Sr. 
WR Ken-YonRambo Jr. 


Has battled chronic ankle injury 
Related to baseball's Kiki Cuyler 
Star kick returner gets to start 
Southpaw completed 3of5 passes 
6.3 rushing avg. for 1,147 yards 
Career: 521 rushing yds., 52 catches 
Made 28 of 50 FGs first two years 


RB Michael Wiley Sr. 
Matt Keller Sr. 
K Dan Stultz Jr 


LE BrentJohnson Jr. 
LT Ryan Pickett So. 


Led Buckeyes with seven sacks 
Started 8 games as true freshman 


RT Joe Brown Jr. Played with steel plate in thumb 

RE Rodney Bailey | Jr. Tentackles forloss and five sacks 
OLB Na’il Diggs Jr. Second on team in tackles with 74 : 
MLB Chris Kirk Sr. May platoon with soph. Jason ot 


OLB Courtland Bullard So. 
CB Ahmed Plummer Sr. 
SS Percy King Sr. 
FS Gary Berry Sr. 
CB NateClements So. Making transition from nickelback 
B.J. Sander Fr. Made Ohio H.S. record 60-yd. FG 


New starters Unless otherwise noted, all statistics are from 1998 season. 


Key Games Schedule strength: 22nd of 114 


Aug. 29 vs. Miami In 1995, George began his 
successful Heisman Trophy campaign in the 
Buckeyes’ Kickoff Classic victory over Boston 
College. Wiley could do the same here. 

Nov. 20 at Michigan Last year Ohio State beat the 
Wolverines for the second time in II tries. We sense a 
new trend. 


Got medical redshirt for bad groin 
Four interceptions led the team 
Has blocked 3 kicks in his career 
Il solo tackles in Sugar Bowl 


If Bellisari or Moherman develops a hot hand at 
quarterback, the Buckeyes could become this 
season's Tennessee. 
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NEBRASKA 


If the Cornhuskers can sidestep the 
injury bug, they should have no trouble 
returning to their dominating ways 


HERE IS nothing anyone can say 

to make Nebraska feel better about 

last season. It’s no use noting that 
the Cornhuskers succeeded in extending 
their NCAA-record streaks of nine-win 
and bowl-bid seasons to 30, and that they 
overcame inexperience and injury to fin- 
ish sixth nationally in rushing at 253.8 
yards per game. “Yeah, that’s like being 
one of the worst offensive lines in Nebras- 
ka history,’ says senior 320-pound tackle 
Adam Julch sarcastically of the latter. “At 
Nebraska we should always be first in 
rushing.” 

The Huskers’ tradition of dominance 
on the ground—and of contending for the 
national title—collapsed last season 
under first-year coach Frank Solich. In- 
juries were the main reason. Nine starters 
missed a total of 45 games with broken 
bones, torn ligaments, pulled muscles and 
nerve damage. Quarterback Bobby New- 
combe and I-back DeAngelo Evans need- 
ed three surgeries between them. For So- 
lich, who had spent 32 years preparing 
for his chance, it was like turning the 
ignition of a vintage Rolls-Royce to find 
the pistons thumping out of synch, the 
muffler backfiring and the radiator whis- 
tling like a teakettle while a warm black 
pool of oil forms on the pavement. After a 
5-0 start, the Cornhuskers finished 9-4, 
ending with a 23-20 loss to Arizona in 
the Holiday Bowl. They lost more games 
than Tom Osborne’s last five teams com- 
bined (60-3). 

“[’ve never seen anything like it? Solich 
says of the wave of injuries that hit his 
team. “I really felt bad for the players— 
there was a lot of pressure on them with a 
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new head coach. We are conditioned to 
win championships, and when that’s not 
materializing, things can fall apart.” 

All of last year’s injured under- 
classmen are expected to be ready for 
the Sept. 4 opener at Iowa, with the 
exception of junior rover Joe Walker, 
who should return in midseason after 
recovering from reconstructive knee 
surgery. The Huskers are intent on 
returning to the form that carried 
them to national titles in 1994, ’95 
and ’97. “Coming off the last nation- 
al championship season, it was easy 
to get a little lax,” says junior split 
end Matt Davison, who two years ago 
made the miraculous catch off a 
teammate’s foot against Missouri that 
helped secure an undefeated season. 
“It’s not that everybody didn’t work 
hard, but all of the intensity wasn’t 
there.” Now? “This team has worked 
the hardest of any team I’ve seen,’ he 
says. “Obviously, we know what de- 
feat tastes like now.” 

A lot of players earned valuable ex- 
perience last year by filling in for one 
another. Seven defensive positions 
could be manned by any of the 10 
players who started four or more 
games in ’98. The strength of the de- 
fense is in the secondary, which re- 
turns intact but will need help from a 
rebuilt line to reduce the 196.8 yards 
per game Nebraska permitted through 
the air last fall. “There is a tension, a 
bitterness, a frustration that has been 
building since the end of the bowl 
game,’ says senior outside linebacker 


Alls well Newcombe (12) has 
recovered from the torn knee ligament 
that kept him from going full speed. 


Tony Ortiz. “We're always talking about the 
things we need to do differently from last 
year. The competition is so fierce against 
each other.” 

No one seems more intense than quar- 
terback Newcombe, who made five of his 
six starts last season with a torn posteri- 
or cruciate ligament in his left knee. “That 
injury has given me more confidence,’ says 
Newcombe, who completed 63% of his 
passes and rushed for 228 yards before 
undergoing surgery last December. “I’ve 
watched myself on film playing at 50 to 
60 percent, and I’m still running by some 
people, still shaking some people. I wasn’t 
practicing during the week, and I was still 
going out there and winning the game. I'd 


like to see how I look when I have both of 
my legs working.” 

Solich will have a quarterback contro- 
versy to sort out, as sophomore Eric Crouch 
filled in over the last half of the season, 
finishing as the team’s second-leading 
rusher (459 yards and a 4.8 yard average) 
despite being slowed by a hamstring pull 
and a hip pointer. Newcombe sees no con- 
troversy. “I’m preparing myself to lead this 
team to win a national championship,” 
he says in a commanding voice that 
belongs in the fourth quarter of a tight 
game in October. “It’s a good thing the 
coaches aren’t on the field in our summer 
workouts, because the guys have been 
finding out who is real and who is fake. 


You're either one or the other. It’s tough 
for some players to be called to be lead- 
ers, because they want to be liked by cer- 
tain individuals, but a leader can’t worry 
about that.” 

Solich, who was Osborne’s running 
backs coach for 15 years, has spent hours 
trying to determine the causes of last 
year’s injuries. He has decided it was just 
a run of bad luck. 

“We were doing the same things we’ve 
always done,” he says. “I think we were 
fortunate throughout the 1990s in terms 
of injuries, and last year the odds just 
caught up with us.” 

Now his players are in the mood to turn 
those odds against the opposition. —I.T. 


Projected Lineup 


Key Games Schedule strength: (3th of 114 


1998 record: 9-4 (5-3, tied for 2nd in Big 12 North) 
Final ranking: No. 19 AP, No. 20 coaches’ poll 


(998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 31.9 
DEFENSE 15.3 


253.8 131.2 
116.8 196.8 


384.9 
313.7 


Coach: Frank Solich 
Second year at Nebraska (9-4); Career Division I-A record: 9-4 


WR Matt Davison Jr. 
LT Adam Julch Sr. 
LG James Sherman Sr. 
C Dominic Raiola So. 
RG Russ Hochstein dr. 
RT Jason Schwab Sr. 
TE T.J. DeBates Sr. 
WR. Shevin Wiggins Sr. 
QB BobbyNewcombe Jr. 
RB DeAngelo Evans Jr. 
FB Willie Miller dr. 
K Josh Brown Fr. 


First start in '98: (0 rec., 167 yds. 
Recovering from right ankle injury 
88 pancakes leads returners 
Could become one of nation’s best 
Had 15 pancakes vs. Washington 
Walk-on anchors this line 

Has just two career receptions 

22 catches, 326 yards, | TD 

Eight TDs rushing, one passing 
14TDs in 96; just four since then 
Slowed by abdominal injuries in'98 
Could play QB or DB if needed 


LE Aaron Wills Jr. Younger brother Colin is a backup 
NT Steve Warren Sr. Back spasms slowed him in'98 
DT Loran Kaiser Jr. Had a four-game sack streak 
RE KyleVandenBosch Jr. First-team academic All-Big 12 
OLB Tony Ortiz Sr. 4l tackles in his eight starts 
MLB Carlos Polk Jr, 22 tackles off the bench 

OLB Eric Johnson Sr. Six sacks led the team 

LCB Keyuo Craver So. Earned job with strong spring 
SS Mike Brown Sr. 19 tackles (8 solo) vs. Texas 

FS Clint Finley Jr. Had knee problems most of year 
RCB Ralph Brown Sr. Three-time Thorpe candidate 


P Dan Hadenfeldt Sr. 


New starters Unless otherwise noted, all statistics are from 998 season. 


Walk-on has no career punts 


Oct. 23 at Texas Ricky Williams and the Longhorns 
snapped the Cornhuskers’ 47-game home winning 
streak last season. Nebraska is looking forward to a 
little payback this year. 

Nov. 13 vs. Kansas State This is developing into 

an intense rivalry, but the fact remains: The 
Cornhuskers haven't lost to the Wildcats at 

home in 3! years. 


4 The Bottom Line 


If Newcombe can return to form and the defense 
regains its bite, you'll see the Cornhuskers of old. 
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> FLORIDA 


| Steve Spurrier’s guys may think of 
themselves as underdogs, but other 
teams who do risk getting Gator-bit 


Oivsou 808 


O COACH is better at 
leaving a disappointing 
season behind than Steve 
Spurrier. The man knows 
how to get away, usually 
on fine golf courses. His 
talented, experienced Gators went 10-2 in 
’98 but lost the only two games that mat- 
tered, to Tennessee and Florida State; 
missed the Southeastern Conference cham- 
pionship game for the second straight year 
after five appearances in a row; and after 
September were never a factor in the na- 
tional title race. 

At a July celebrity golf tournament in 
Lake Tahoe, Spurrier ran into Denver Bron- 
cos coach Mike Shanahan and talked about 
the two-time Super Bowl champions. “I 
told Mike, “You guys play like the Gators 
used to—throw it around early and score 
a bunch of points, run it down their throats 
in the second half?” says Spurrier. “Of 
course, we didn’t play like that last year.” 

Florida scored 349 points last season, 
but that was its lowest total since 1992. A 
defense that included five players taken in 
the first three rounds of the NFL draft 
failed to dominate. “We had a whole bunch 
of superstars, and we still didn’t play like 
we have in the past,’ says Spurrier. As a re- 
sult Spurrier has decided to recast the 
third-winningest college football program 
of the 90s (behind Florida State and Ne- 
braska) as underdogs. His players are lis- 
tening. “This year we’re out to prove every- 
body wrong who thinks the Gators are 
dead,’ says junior wideout Travis Taylor. 

There’s no better place to begin a recla- 
mation project—even a manufactured 
one—than at quarterback, where senior 
Doug Johnson has been named the starter. 
Two years ago Johnson had the world at 
his feet. Not only was he the heir to Heis- 
man Trophy winner Danny Wuerffel, but 
he also had a $400,000 bonus from the 
Tampa Bay Devil Rays. He was rich and 
cocky, and he and his family talked openly 
of pitting baseball against the NFL in a 
bidding war. Since then Johnson has en- 
dured major injuries to his throwing shoul- 
der and left leg, been suspended for break- 
ing curfew, alternated snaps with two 
teammates and tasted heavy criticism 
for everything from not being Wuerffel to 


Ls 


Eye on the prize Taylor (left) and 
Co. are focused on returning to the SEC 
title game after a two-year absence. 


playing two sports. He has started only 12 
games. 

Johnson missed the beginning of last sea- 
son rehabbing from shoulder surgery and 
didn’t start until the seventh game, against 
Auburn, after Jesse Palmer broke his right 
collarbone. Johnson went 4-1 as a starter, 
the only loss coming against Florida State 
in the season finale, but he was knocked out 
of the Orange Bowl with a broken left leg 
that required surgery and 
left six screws and a metal 
plate in the leg. With just 
one year of eligibility re- 
maining, he told the Devil 
Rays he was not going to 
play baseball in ’99 and in- 
stead has stayed in Gaines- 
ville through the spring and 
summer. “I haven’t picked 
up a bat in a year and a 
half? he says. “Football is 
my priority. I’ve learned that 
bummin’ on a bus through 
the minor leagues can’t com- 
pare to playing for Florida 
in front of 90,000 people.” 
Johnson had near perfect 
attendance in off-season 
conditioning drills and for 
the first time in his career is 
living with a teammate, cen- 
ter Zac Zedalis. “I’m going 
to put it together this sea- 
son,” says Johnson. “I’m 
taking everything good and 
bad that I’ve been through 
here and applying it to my last season.” 

Johnson could use a running game, 
which was all but nonexistent a year ago. 
Florida averaged only 115.8 yards a game 
and gained just four yards combined on 
the ground against Tennessee and Flori- 
da State. The leading candidate to rescue 
the rushing attack is 5' 9", 218-pound red- 
shirt freshman Earnest Graham, a pun- 
ishing north-south runner. “He keeps the 
pile moving,’ says Taylor. Graham will run 
behind an offensive line that lost just one 
starter, which can be interpreted as good 
news or bad, given its performance of a 
year ago. 

Taylor and Darrell Jackson are the only 
returning receivers who had more than 17 
catches in ’98. Spurrier will try to find a 
way to use sophomore John Capel, one of 
the fastest sprinters in the world. 

The Gators’ defense will have a new look. 
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New coordinator Jon Hoke, formerly Mis- 
souri’s defensive backs coach, replaces Bob 
Stoops, who became head coach at Okla- 
homa. In addition, nine starters from 98 
are gone, including the entire front seven. 
Seven members of that 98 defense were 
subsequently implicated in a scandal in- 
volving improper dealings with an agent, 
lending credence to teammates’ conjec- 
tures that some of the Gators had their 


One game at a time Johnson, a career 
55% passer and .215 minor league hitter, 
focused sutely on football this summer. 
minds aseonere last year. “It seemed like 
certain guys weren't playing every down.” 
says junior defensive end Derrick Cham- 
bers. “With what’s happened since, with 
the agents, there’s no doubt.” 

In Hoke’s blitz-oriented system, Cham- 
bers could become a star. So could 6' 3" 
253-pound rush end Alex Brown, who 
wears the unusual number 13 in memory 
of McArthur Zanders Jr., a cousin and 
tobacco-picking partner, who was killed 
in a 1994 car accident. Of course, the star 
system failed the Gators a year ago. “I 
think this season the emphasis will be on 
team first,’ says Palmer. That’s a philos- 
ophy even a front-running coach can 
embrace. —T.L. 


1998 record: 10-2 (7-1, 2nd in SEC East) 
Final ranking: No. 5 AP, No. 6 coaches’ poll 


{998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 31.7 115.8 346.1 461.9 
DEFENSE 14.1 90.7 195.9 286.6 


Projected Lineup 


Coach; Steve Spurrier 
{Oth year at Florida (93-18-1); Career Division I-A record: 113-31-2 


_ WR Travis Taylor Jr. 37 receptions, 676 yards 

“LT "Cooper Carlisle aS 3-time SEC Academic Honor Roll ; 
Le z Ryan Kalich Sr. 3h starts since redshirting in ‘95 

C Zac Zedalis Jr. (0 career starts at center 


RG Cheston Blackshear Sr. 
RT Kenyatta Walker So. 
TE  Erron Kinney Sr. 
WR Darrell rell Jackson Wwe: 
0B OD Doug Johnson Sr. 
RB _Earmest Graham Fr. 
FB Rod Frazier Jr. 


K Jeff Chandler Jr. 


Up 23 pounds, to 289, since'97 
Regained job he lost at end of ‘98 
Likes to collect toy fire engines 

292 receiving yds., [1.2 2 aVE., 41Ds- 
Had touchdown rec. vs, Georgia : 
Redshirted witha fractured foot 

a: carries, 6 yards i in’98 


Spirited: 3 special teams tackles 


LE Derrick | Chambers ur. Big playmaker had 28 tackles 
LT Gerard Warren So. Suspended for frst 2 games of 99 


“RT ~ Chris Reynolds ms Fr z 6 I", 262; plays viola 


RE Alex Br Brown —_ So. Willalso play strongside | LB ——e 

OLB Eugene McCaslin Sr. Converted from RB last spring a, 
MLB AndraDavis So, Youthdirectorathischurch school 
_ OLB Keith Kelsey Sr. 34 tackles in9 games offbench — 

CB Marquis Westbrook Fr. Battling So. Robert Cromartie 

SS Rod Graddy Jr. Suspended for first 2 games of 99° , 


_FS Lester Norwood So. 


No pass breakups, i interceptions 
CB BennieAlexander So, Onlyreturning CB with a’98 int. 
P David Wasielewski So. Avg. 40.4 yds. as true freshman 


Newstarters Unless otherwise noted, all statistics are from 1998 season. 


Key Game:  scheivicstongth: ath of 14 


Sept. {8 vs. Tennessee The annual early-season SEC 
holy war. The Gators want to return to the form that won 
them five straight against the Volunteers until last year. 
Nov. 20 vs. Florida State The annual late-season in- 
state holy war. The Gators think they let one get away 
in’98 against a team without its starting quarterback, 


The Bottom Line 


For the first time in his tenure with the Gators, 
Spurrier has a club that is mildly suspect and 
inexperienced. And he’s loving it. This could be the 
surprise team of the year. 


AUGUST 16, 1999 to 


TEXAS A&M 


No longer intimidated by high-ranked 
opponents, the Aggies and their fierce 
defense should strike fear in others 


N THE last two years, Texas A&M 

has played against a Who’s Who of 

college football: Nebraska, Flori- 
da State, Ohio State, UCLA, Colorado and 
Texas. Though the Aggies won only three 
of eight against that group, last season 
they finally understood what R.C. Slocum 
has been preaching since he took over as 
coach in December 1988: A&M can play 
with these guys. 

That realization hit most of the Aggies 
during last year’s Kickoff Classic, in which 
they led then second-ranked Florida State 
14-10 at the half before losing 23-14. The 
A&M players walked away feeling they had 
given the Seminoles too much respect. “Be- 
fore, when we played a big-name team, it 


{998 record: 1-3 (7-1, Ist in Big 12 South) 
Final ranking: No. {1 AP, No. {3 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 
OFFENSE 24,7 152.7 159.3 312.0 
DEFENSE 14.6 121.7 1676 289.3 


Key Games schedule strengtn: 50th of 14 


Oct. 2 at Texas Tech The last five meetings have 
been decided by seven points or less. This one 
should be no different. 

Nov. 6 at Nebraska A&M could be 8-0 entering 
this game, but it will have a tough time getting 
out of Lincoln unscathed. 


The Bottom Line 


The Aggies are capable of winning the Big 12 
championship game and going to a major bowl. 


1o2 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


STEPHEN DUNN/ALLSPORT 


took awhile before we realized we belonged 
on the same field,” says senior quarterback 
Randy McCown. “Now we’ve learned to 
play our game from the get-go.” 

Following the Florida State loss, the Ag- 
gies won 11 of their next 12 games, beat- 
ing Nebraska for the first time since 1955 
and coming from behind to defeat then 
No. 2 and unbeaten Kansas State in the 
Big 12 championship game. Although the 
Aggies lost to a superior Ohio State team, 
24-14, in the Sugar Bowl, they did not con- 
cede an inch to the Buckeyes. “We’ve 
learned to overcome the awe factor,’ says 
Slocum. “We took on the mind-set that 
we've played the best, so what are you 
going to throw at us now? Last year we 
went from proving that we could play to 
proving that we could win.” 

Texas A&M should win a lot of games 
this season with its defense, which has 
eight starters back from the unit that 
ranked 10th nationally in total defense. Al- 
though All-America linebacker Dat Nguyen 


Pye a 


Feisty Indomitable 
quarterback McCown 
~ vows that his offense 
itsshare 


will ¢: 
of th 


is gone, finishing his career with a school- 
record 517 tackles, A&M expects junior 
Roylin Bradley to take up some of the slack. 
Offensively, Texas A&M will rely heav- 
ily on a running game that features speed 
and bulk. Lightning quick senior Danté 
Hall (1,024 yards, eight touchdowns) was 
the Aggies’ leading rusher last season, 
while bruising 6-foot, 260-pound sopho- 
more fullback Ja’Mar Toombs (422 yards) 
cleared holes and steamrolled would-be 
tacklers. At quarterback McCown will 
begin the season as the clear-cut starter 
for the first time. He saw limited action in 
96, split time with Branndon Stewart in 
°97 and didn’t earn the job outright until 
last October. He then went 6-1 before a 
broken collarbone against Texas ended his 
season. His numbers (1,025 yards, six 
touchdowns) weren't spectacular, but he 
gives A&M another dimension with his 
scrambling ability. “We have one of the 
elite defenses in the country, and we re- 
alize that for us to keep this going, the of- 
fense has to help the defense,’ says Mc- 
Cown. “I know it all starts with me.” 
Though the Aggies have not yet become a 
perennial national championship contender, 
they at least have shed their reputation for 
disappearing in big games. Entering last 
season they were 0-13 alltime against teams 
ranked in the Top 3; last year they were 2-2. 
“As I look at our team, I have every rea- 
son to expect us to be as good as we were 
last year,’ says Slocum. “We may not be 
mentioned in the same sentence with the 
Florida States and Nebraskas yet, but 
we're just a hair away.” —BJ.S. 


You and three friends can win a trip to three New Year’s College Bowl games. 
But please keep your belongings to a minimum. 


Pack your tire iron because you can win a trip for four on a private jet to three New Year’s College 
Bowl games. It’s just one of the many valuable prizes in our Catch the Action Sweepstakes. We’re 
also throwing in a free pair of headphones” with every case. And no, monster tires are not a carry-on. 


No purchase required. Sweepstakes open to licensed drivers residing in the United States, 18 or okler as of 8/15/99. Enter between 8/15/99 and 11/5/99 online or by mail, Visit 
ywww.valvoline.com or print your name, age, complete address, and phone number on an official entry form or 3.5x5 card and mail to Catch the Action Sweepstakes at either P.O. Box 
7293, Clinton, A 52736-7293 or P.O. Box 7021, Clinton, A 52736-7021. Mail entries must be postmarked by 11/5/99, received by 11/15/99. Winners selected by random drawings 
beginning 9/10/99. and ending on or about 11/16/99. All prizes will be awarded, Odds of winning depend on number of entries received and are equal regardless of entry method. 
Sweepstakes sponsored by The Valvoline Company, Call 1-800-TEAMVAL for the Winners list and/or copy of complete Official Rules, which prevail in the event of a conflict with this rules 
summary. Grand Prize: One (1) trip for 4 to 3 major New Year's College Bowl games & $25,000. 1st Place Prizes: Eight (8) big-screen TVs. 2nd Place Prizes: Five hundred (500) 1-yr. sub 
scriptions to Sports ilustrated. 3rd Place Prizes: Thousands of Valvoline products. Sweepstakes void where prohibited by law. ©1999 The Valvoline Company, a division of Ashland, Inc 


“with case purchase or professional Valvoline oil change.and $2.50 s/h. Mail-in offer expires 11/5/99. See participating retailers and installers for details 
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GEORGIA TECH 


| The powerful Yellow Jackets have 
What it takes to make history repeat 


IDEOUT DEZ WHITE 
came to Georgia Tech two 
years ago with a combi- 
nation of size and speed that every coach 
dreams about. As a freshman he returned 
kickoffs, taking one 95 yards for a touch- 
down, but it wasn’t long before the Yellow 
Jackets discovered that White had an 
Achilles’ heel: his hands. When quarter- 
back Joe Hamilton threw him the ball, 
White often dropped it. If Tom Cruise were 
6' 1" and could run a sub 4.5 40, then Eyes 
Wide Shut could have been about White’s 
freshman year. “In practice I would get 
thrown in with the first team,’ White says. 
“Joe would tell me, ‘You’ve got to pick it 
up. This ain’t being run at high school 


1998 record: 10-2 (7-I, tied for Ist in ACC) 
Final ranking: No. 9 AP, No. Il coaches’ poll 
(998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 35.5 1837 205.0 388.7 
DEFENSE 24.3 1675 230.0 93975 


Key Games screiuie sirengin: 54th of 4 


Sept. If at Florida State The Yellow Jackets have 
lost the last seven meetings between the two 
schools by a combined score of 284-54. 

Nov. 27 vs. Georgia Last year Georgia Tech ended 
a seven-game losing streak to its intrastate 
rivals. This year’s team will make it two in a row. 


The Bottom Line 


Hamilton can carry the team only so far. If the 
defense can’t improve on last season's shaky 
performance, the Yellow Jackets will be 
spending New Year’s at home. 


104 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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Catching on White, the co-MVP in the 


Gator Bowl, can be an unstoppable force if 
he just learns to hang on to the ball. 


speed. This ain’t second-team speed’ That 
motivated me to get my act right.” 

Last season White proved that he has the 
makings of a quality receiver. Against Vir- 
ginia he had six receptions for 243 yards 
and three touchdowns. In the fourth game 
of the season, against Clemson, however, he 
had a relapse of the dropsies. Five catchable 
balls went off or through White’s hands. 
Eight weeks later in the Gator Bowl he 
caught second-half touchdown passes of 44 


and 55 yards and shared the MVP award 
with Hamilton in the Yellow Jackets’ 35-28 
victory over Notre Dame. “There are not 
many times that you win 10 games, beat 
Georgia, win your conference championship 
and beat Notre Dame on January 1,” offen- 
sive coordinator Ralph Friedgen says. “That 
team will go down in history.” 

In the year after the year of the quar- 
terback, Hamilton and Chris Redman of 
Louisville are the most prominent senior 
signal-callers in the nation. To boost 
Hamilton’s profile, Geor- 
gia Tech sent CD-ROMs 
to Heisman voters that 
show Hamilton at his 
best. While the CD offers 
no hint of his singing tal- 
ent, it shows that he 
knows how to dance. 
Hamilton’s ability to make 
defenders miss is a vital 
part of the Yellow Jackets’ 
offense, which moved the 
ball from every formation 
except the single wing a 
year ago. That ability to 
confuse opponents may 
be lost now that tailback 
Charlie Rogers is gone. 
Rogers could run, catch 
and block. The obligation 
to fill as many of those 
roles as possible falls to 
5' 10", 199-pound sopho- 
more Joe Burns. He 
showed promise last sea- 
son when he rushed for 
474 yards and five touch- 
downs after he was in- 
serted into the lineup at 
midseason because of 
injuries. 

The big question for the Yellow Jackets 
is defense. Ted Roof, a former Georgia 
Tech linebacker and team captain, is the 
school’s third defensive coordinator in as 
many seasons. Last year the Yellow Jack- 
ets stopped nobody (397.6 yards, 24.3 
points per game) but compensated by re- 
turning seven fumbles for touchdowns, 
an NCAA record. 

One thing seems certain: Hamilton will 
be better than ever. The onus is going to 
be on the defense and the special teams 
to match his brilliance. If they come close, 
this Georgia Tech team may go down in 
history as well. —I.M. 
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1998 record: 8-4 (4-4, 4th in Big 12 North) 
Final ranking: unranked 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


123.2 202.4 325.6 
147.5 148.5 296.0 


Key Games s:ieiuic strength: 55th of 114 


Sept. 25 at Washington Every calender in 
Colorado has had this date circled since Rick 
Neuheisel left for Seattle last January. 

Nov. 26 vs. Nebraska Contenders or pretenders? 
The Buffaloes’ season should hinge on this 
showdown with the Cornhuskers in Boulder. 


The Bottom Line 


Moschetti and a swarming defense will put 
Colorado in contention in the Big 12, but unless 
the Buffaloes somehow discover a running 
game, they will go no further. 


OFFENSE 22.8 
DEFENSE 19.1 


PON ARRIVING in Boul- 
der in January, new Col- 
orado coach Gary Barnett 
at first did more listening than selling. The 
former Northwestern coach, who had been 
a Buffaloes assistant from 1984 to 791, 
talked to players, flew all over the country to 
meet with their parents, spoke extensively 
with his former boss Bill McCartney and 
tried to restore his old ties with Colorado 
high school coaches. When he looked at the 
team itself, Barnett found several areas in 
dire need of improvement: The inconsis- 
tent running attack averaged just 123.2 
yards a game in ’98. Colorado also lost 101 
man-games to injury last year, and 12 play- 
ers on the two-deep roster missed spring 
practice. Worst of all, the once-nasty Buf- 
faloes had lost their fire—a product, some 
say, of a lax approach to practice under Rick 
Neuheisel, now the coach at Washington. 
Clearly Barnett had work to do. 

The weak rushing attack allowed oppo- 
nents to tee off on Colorado’s passing game. 
The Buffaloes gave up 49 sacks last season 
and averaged just 222.6 passing yards, their 
lowest total in 12 years. “We have to run 


Mosch pit 
Moschetti doesn’t shy 
away from contact but 
vows to stay intact in 99. 


COLORADO 


‘Gary Barnett knows he must toughen up 
the Buffaloes if they're to return to glory 


the ball better. I didn’t say more, but we 
need to be more efficient,’ says Barnett. 
He’s looking for a featured back to emerge 
from the trio of Dwayne Cherrington, 
Damion Barton and Cortlen Johnson. 
Quarterback Mike Moschetti threw for 
2,104 yards and 15 touchdowns last year de- 
spite playing with cracked ribs for the last 
half of the season. He’s a scrambler in the 
Kordell Stewart mold, but when he was 
knocked out of three games, critics labeled 
him soft, a tag he doesn’t like. “With every 
sprint I run, every ball I throw, every weight 
I lift,” says Moschetti, “I think about what 
people said. One goal I have is not to come 
out of a game unless they drag me out.” 
On defense Barnett plans to employ an 


aggressive, pressing attack with a strong 
unit that has seven starters back. The sec- 
ondary, led by airtight corners Ben Kelly 
and Damen Wheeler, allowed just four 
touchdowns in ’98 and should be even bet- 
ter with the return of safeties Rashidi 
Barnes and Albus Brooks, who each missed 
four games with knee injuries. 

Moschetti says he and his teammates are 
ecstatic with the new staff, something Bar- 
nett sensed this spring. “I knew we had to 
drastically change in a lot of areas, but I 
didn’t want to ram it down their throats,” 
says Barnett. “There’s an old saying that 
when the pupil is ready, the teacher will 
appear. It happened at Northwestern, and 
I sense it could happen here.” —BJ.S. 
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WISCONSIN 


All eyes will be on Ron Dayne as he goes 


for the NCAA career rushing record 


ISCONSIN MAY be 
the only team in the 
country whose game 
plan is lifted from its fight song. 

On Wisconsin, On Wisconsin 

Plunge right through that line, 

Run the ball clear down the field, boys 

Touchdown sure this time. 

The Badgers can play 
brutally effective (read: 
boring) football. Three 
yards and a nasty rug 
burn. Last season Wis- 
consin beat Purdue and 
Iowa with a total of 116 
rushes and 18 passes, 
which might explain why 
the Badgers’ aerial attack 
ranked 107th in the na- 
tion. Basically, Wisconsin 
has only three plays: hand 
off to tailback Ron Dayne, 
run the option and. . . no, 
there’s just the two. 

In his three seasons in 
Madison, the Great Dayne 
has already rushed for 
4,563 yards and set 42 
school records. He needs 
499 more yards to break 
Archie Griffin’s Big Ten 
career rushing mark and 
1,717 yards to surpass the 
national record established last season 
by Texas’s Ricky Williams. The 5' 10", 
252-pound earthmover has outrushed the 
opposing team in 20 of his 31 starts, and 
six times has gained 100 yards in a quarter. 
He positioned himself atop the preseason 
Heisman list with 246 yards and four 
touchdowns in January’s Rose Bowl vic- 
tory over UCLA. 

Coach Barry Alvarez acknowledges that 
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o6 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


while he has always downplayed individ- 
ual records in coaching his teams, he will 
give Dayne every chance to reach the rush- 
ing landmark. He even plans to phone 
Texas coach Mack Brown to ask how 
Brown balanced winning games with 
Williams’s individual mission. On the key 
question of who will replace Mike Samuel 
as the guy who hands the ball to Dayne, 
Alvarez will audition both of his quarter- 


Rush to glory? Dayne stuck around one 
more year, largely to try to gain the 1,717 
yards he needs to surpass Ricky Williams. 


backs, senior Scott Kavanagh and redshirt 
freshman Brooks Bollinger (68 college 
passes combined), in the three opening 
nonconference games against Murray 
State, Ball State and Cincinnati and hope a 
regular starter emerges. 


As usual, Wisconsin will lean heavily on 
its punishing defense, which has eight 
starters back from a crew that last season 
ranked first nationally in scoring defense 
(10.2 points) and third in rushing defense 
(89.6 yards per game). Junior defensive 
end John Favret will try to torment oppos- 
ing passers in place of departed national 
sack leader Tom Burke, who was drafted 
in the third round by the Arizona Cardi- 
nals. Opposing receivers will be hounded 
by sophomore cornerbacks Mike Echols 
and Jamar Fletcher, who combined for 10 
interceptions, including three that were re- 
turned for touchdowns by Fletcher. 

The Badgers are fundamentally sound: 
Last year they led the nation in turnover 
margin and the Big Ten in fewest penal- 
ties. If Wisconsin can somehow defeat 
Michigan and Ohio State on back-to-back 
weekends to open the conference sched- 
ule, the team’s biggest hurdle to a nation- 
al title shot could be its bland image, which 
draws extended yawns in the polls. “It’s 
hard to change people’s perceptions of our 
program,’ Alvarez says. “Last year some 
said we were the worst team ever to go to 
the Rose Bowl, and we beat a UCLA team, 
on its home field, that came within one 
win of playing for the national champi- 
onship. If we haven’t earned respect by 
now, we never will.” —Tim Crothers 


1998 record: {1-1 (7-1, tied for Ist in Big Ten) 
Final ranking: No. 6 AP, No. 5 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 31.3 204.3 109.9 314.2 
DEFENSE 10.2 89.6 180.6 270.3 


Key Galmess schedule strengh: sith of 14 


Sept. 25 vs. Michigan The Badgers’ first real test 
of the season doubles as their conference opener. 
They haven't forgotten last year’s 27-0 loss. 

Oct. 2 at Ohio State Lose to the Wolverines and 
the Buckeyes and Wisconsin can forget about 
being Big Ten champs. The Badgers haven't won 
in Columbus in their last five tries. 


The Bottom Line 


The lack of an established passing game 
will prevent the Badgers from returning to 
the Rose Bowl. 
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NOTRE DAME 


The success of a new option offense 
will determine the pluck of these Irish 


HORTLY AFTER Notre 
Dame hired Syracuse assis- 
tant Kevin Rogers as its of- 
fensive coordinator last spring, Fighting 
Irish quarterback Jarious Jackson got a 
phone call from Donovan McNabb, the for- 
mer Orangemen signal-caller now with the 
Philadelphia Eagles. “He said he’d learned 
a lot from Coach Rogers and basically to 
pay heed to what he says,’ Jackson says. “I 
said, ‘Well, you just went Number 2 in the 
draft, so you must know what you're talk- 
ing about? ” 

Jackson will need to play like a top NFL 
prospect for Notre Dame to land a BCS 


berth. The Irish lost 12 starters and will play 
road games at Michigan, Purdue and 
Tennessee. But Jackson, a 6' 1", 228-pound 
fifth-year senior, has a habit of rising to the 
occasion. Last year, his first as a starter, he 
completed 104 of 188 passes for 1,740 yards 
and 13 touchdowns with just six intercep- 
tions. He also dazzled with his powerful 
running style and ability to make plays out 
of nothing. “Jarious is like Donovan,’ 
Rogers says. “He’s a tough competitor. He 
always feels like he can make a play.” 
Aiding Jackson will be two speedy tail- 
backs: junior Tony Driver, a former Parade 


Jarious the various Jackson 
brings multiple-threat talents to an offense 
desperately in need of a game-breaker. 
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All-America running back who played 
strong safety in 98, and sophomore Tony 
Fisher, a former Ohio Mr. Football. They'll 
run behind a rebuilt offensive line that 
looks to be quicker than—if not quite as 
mammoth as—past Irish units. The re- 
ceiving corps lacks a game-breaker but 
boasts an All-America candidate in 6' 3" 
junior tight end Jabari Holloway. 

On defense the Irish have switched to an 
attack-oriented 4-3 alignment. The front 
four of Lamont Bryant, Brad Williams, 
Lance Legree and Anthony Weaver could 
be Notre Dame’s best since the early 90s, 
while 6' 5", 275-pound junior defensive end 
Grant Irons, a converted linebacker who 
has bulked up 50 pounds since his fresh- 
man year, is poised for a breakthrough. 

With the D looking strong, coach Bob 
Davie will take some chances on offense. 
Rogers plans to borrow from Syracuse’s 
option playbook, with an emphasis on ball 
fakes and misdirection. “It works,’ Jackson 
says. “When we watch films, sometimes I 
have to rewind to see who’s got the ball.” 

Whether those fakes work on anyone 
other than the fans in Row 30 remains to 
be seen. Given Notre Dame’s lack of speedy 
receivers and its rugged schedule, howev- 
er, one thing is clear: If Davie is to contend 
for a national title this season, he’ll need 
more than a little trickery. He’ll need the 
luck of the Irish. —Marty Burns 


1998 record: 9-3 (Independent) 
Final ranking: No. 22 AP, No. 22 coaches’ poll 


Passing Yards Total Yards 
399.0 
350.5 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards 


OFFENSE 30.0 
20.3 


221.5 
143.4 


177.5 


DEFENSE 2071 


Key Gales schedule stength: 201h of 14 


Sept. 4 at Michigan An upset of the Wolverines 
at the Big House would prove the Irish are for 
real and earn them a spot in the Top I0. 

Nov. 6 at Tennessee Jackson versus Tee Martin 
could end up being the best quarterback 
matchup of the season. 


The Bottom Line 


Jackson and the defense will keep the Fighting 
Irish in most games, but they will be hard- 
pressed to match last season's 9-3 record. 
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FORD WINS 
AL INDY 


Congratulations to Dale Jarrett and the Quality Care 
feam on a magnificent win at the Brickyard 400. 
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The Hurricanes are stoked for the likes of 
Ohio State, Penn State and Florida State 


N MOST mornings this 

summer, Miami junior run- 

ning back James Jackson 
would wake around three and go for a 
60-minute jog or do calisthenics for an 
hour before settling back to sleep. The ses- 
sions would grow more intense when he 
thought about what players on opposing 
teams were doing while he labored through 
his wee-hour workouts. “People are sleep- 


ity Because Moss is so fleet on his 


feet, Miami is sure to look for him when it 
wants to put a quick six on the board. 


ing on me, but they better wake up because 
there’s going to be a nightmare,” says Jack- 
son, nearly jumping out of his seat on a 
July afternoon. “We haven’t been the typi- 
cal Miami team lately, and people don’t 
know what to expect from us, but they bet- 
ter be ready. It’s about to get serious.” 

Such bravado hasn’t been seen or heard 
at Miami since 1995, when the Hurricanes 
were saddled by NCAA sanctions that cost 
them 24 scholarships over two years and, 
in the words of coach Butch Davis, turned 
his team from a perennial national cham- 
pionship contender to “a junior college 
team.” In 1997, playing with 34 freshmen, 
Miami hit rock bottom, enduring its first 
losing season (5-6) since 1979. But with 
17 starters back this sea- 
son from a 9-3 team, 
and with a scholarship 
base that will be near the 
85-player limit for the 
first time in five years, 
Miami has cause for 
optimism. 

Davis maintains that 
this year’s team is the 
most talented he has had 
since taking over for 
Dennis Erickson in 1995. 
“We're not there yet, but 
we're getting close,” he 
says. “It’s been a long 
process. But because we 
had no choice but to play 
guys right away, we now 
have experience to go 
along with the numbers 
we haven’t had. ’m 
eager to see if we’re close 
to being at the level we 
once were.” 

To make that leap the 
Hurricanes will have to 
prove they are more like 
the team that knocked off 
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third-ranked UCLA last season than the one 
that was embarrassed by Syracuse, 66-13, 
the week before. Addressing the need to im- 
prove a defense that yielded 374.0 yards per 
game, Davis hired Chicago Bears assistant 
Greg Schiano as his defensive coordinator. 
Schiano, who inherits 10 starters, has in- 
stalled an attacking 4-3 scheme that gives 


junior linebackers Dan Morgan and Nate 


Webster room to maneuver. 

Jackson should help fill the void left by 
Edgerrin James, who bolted for the NFL 
after rushing for 1,416 yards and 17 touch- 
downs. Last fall the 5' 11", 215-pound Jack- 
son ran for 545 yards—6.6 a carry. 

If sophomore quarterback Kenny Kelly, 
who threw for a state-record 7,949 yards at 
Tampa Catholic High, lives up to his billing, 
the offense could be dangerous. He has a 
pair of big-time targets in Santana Moss 
(631 yards, eight touchdowns in ’98) and 
Reggie Wayne (629 yards, four TDs). 

The Hurricanes will get tested early. 
They open with Ohio State in the Kickoff 
Classic and follow that with games 
against Penn State at home and Florida 
State in Tallahassee. “We'll be ready,” says 


Jackson. “This is something we’ve been 


dreaming about for a long time. We’ve 
been through some tough times, but now 
times have changed. We’re out to show 
that Miami is back.” —B,J.S. 


1998 record: 9-3 (5-2, tied for 2nd in Big East) 
Final ranking: No. 20 AP, No. 21 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yaris Passing Yards Total Yards 


202.9 248.5 4651.5 
135.6 238.4 374.0 


OFFENSE 36.5 
DEFENSE 25.0 


Key Games Schedule strength: 32nd of 114 


Sept. [8 vs. Penn State The Hurricanes could still 
be smarting from their Aug. 29 Kickoff Classic 
opener against Ohio State. 

Oct. 9 at Florida State The sting hasn't worn off 
from the 47-0 whipping Miami endured two 
years ago in Tallahassee. 


The Bottom Line 


The schedule is challenging, but the 
Hurricanes have the talent and depth to 
compete. A New Year's Day bowl may be in 
the cards. 
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Cy take the smartest ponlede cours€ you cans 
Then go out info the world and fear If up. 


LEADERSHip No matter what profession you choose after college, you'll have to compete to 
) succeed. But before you can become the big fish in the sea, you need to learn how to lead. 
& That's what we teach in Army ROTC. As a college student taking ROTC classes, 


without obligation. We also offer thousands of dollars in scholarships, plus money for 
textbooks and a monthly spending allowance. For information, call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 


you'll discover how to manage people and resources and take charge of any situation. 
me xX ROTC classes last just a few hours a week. You can take ROTC for up to two years 


ARMY ROTC. tHe sMaARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 
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UCLA 


The Bruins have the nation’s top receivers, 
but who will throw them the ball? 


HE OFF-CAMPUS apartment 
shared by UCLA receivers Brian 
Poli-Dixon and Freddie Mitchell is 
decorated with macabre mementos from 
that harrowing evening in Miami last De- 
cember when the Bruins’ dream of a na- 
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tional championship evaporated with a 
49-45 loss to the Hurricanes at the Or- 
ange Bowl. Taped to Poli-Dixon’s bedroom 
mirror is a photograph of himself amid a 
sea of Hurricanes revelers, snapped mo- 
ments after UCLA’s 20-game winning 
streak ended. Mitchell, meanwhile, has 
a different way of remembering that de- 
feat. In his closet he has several pairs 
of Miami workout shorts 
brought back this spring 
from Florida, where he met 
some Hurricanes players. 
“T asked for [the shorts] be- 
cause I wanted something 
to remind me how quickly 
success can be taken away,” 
he says. 

Mitchell, a sophomore, 
knows about that. In his 
varsity debut last year he 
had 250 all-purpose yards 
in a season-opening win 
over Texas. The following 
week he fractured his right 
femur and was sidelined for 
nearly four months before 
returning for spot duty in 
the Rose Bowl. With a 
healthy Mitchell, emerging 
junior Poli-Dixon (44 catch- 
es) and senior Danny Farm- 
er (58 catches for 1,274 
yards), UCLAis blessed 
with the nation’s best re- 
ceiving corps. “We always 
talk about the things we 
can do,’ says Poli-Dixon. 
“We just have to fill that 
one spot. Who is going to 
throw us the rock?” 

For the first time in four 
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i hands Farmer 
had 58 receptions for 
1,274 yards last season. 


Good hai 


years the answer is not Cade McNown. Ju- 
nior Drew Bennett tops the depth chart, but 
don’t count out redshirt freshman Cory 
Paus. The running back situation is far more 
stable. Coach Bob Toledo says he plans to 
continue last year’s running back by com- 
mittee, but it shouldn’t be long before star 
sophomore DeShaun Foster wins the job. 

The defense, however, is shaky. Last sea- 
son the Bruins ranked 99th in the nation in 
total defense and allowed 87 points in their 
final two games. They will switch to a 4-3 
alignment under new defensive coordina- 
tor Bob Field. The team has off-the-field 
problems, too. Seven Bruins have been sus- 
pended for the first two games after plead- 
ing no contest to submitting false applica- 
tions for handicapped-parking permits. Two 
other UCLA players are scheduled to be ar- 
raigned on August 25. 

With the Bruins most likely a year away 
from contending for a national champi- 
onship, talk is swirling around their white- 
hot chances for next season. UCLA will lose 
only a handful of starters after this year. 
Deciding on a quarterback will go a long 
way toward determining the team’s fate in 
1999, and it may be the most important 
call Toledo makes for 2000. “We need to 
find out who that guy is going to be,’ Tole- 
do says. “Whoever it is will be around here 
for a while.” —Richard Deitsch 


1998 record: {0-2 (8-0, Ist in Pac-10) 
Final ranking: No. 8 AP, No, 8 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 
OFFENSE 40.5 188.1 294.5 482.6 
DEFENSE 275 165.5 267.0 432.5 


Key Games Schedule strength: Gth of 114 


Sept. {1 at Ohio State A win here would get the 
attention of pollsters because the Buckeyes 
haven't lost a nonconference game in Columbus 
since 1990. 

Oct. 30 vs. Arizona The Wildcats have to visit the 
Rose Bowl to take the Pac-I0 title from the Bruins. 


The Bottom Line 


This is a year for the Bruins’ young talent to 
develop. UCLA will put a scare in some good 
teams, but it won't be a serious national 
championship contender until next year. 


1998 record: {0-3 (7-1, tied for Ist in Big Ten) 
Final ranking: No. 12 AP, No. 12 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yanis 
OFFENSE 26.2 151.7 225.1 376.8 
DEFENSE 170 122.3 1770 299.3 


Key Games Schedule strength: 3rd of 114 


Oct. 9 at Michigan State The Spartans won't 

be a Big Ten power this season, but they will 
be revved up, as usual, for the Wolverines. 
Nov. {3 at Penn State The Nittany Lions are still 
stinging from last year’s 27-0 drubbing. They'll 
return the favor this year. 


The Bottom Line 


Back-to-back meetings with Penn State (away) 
and Ohio State (home) will be too big a hurdle 
for the Wolverines to clear. 


HE FIRST game means every- 
thing to Michigan. An opening vic- 
tory at home against Notre Dame 
could put the Wolverines on track to be 
undefeated as they prepare for their grand 
regular-season finales against Penn State 
and Ohio State in November. Lose to Notre 
Dame, however, and they'll be facing the 
same miserable prospects as last year, 
when opening defeats to the Irish and 
Syracuse cost them any chance of defend- 
ing their 1997 national championship. 
“We lost that aggressive attitude, that 
hunger, in the game against Notre Dame 
last year)’ senior linebacker Ian Gold says. 
“We all seemed content with ourselves. We 
came out for the second half knowing we 
had won the national championship the 
year before, and we had a [13-6] lead on 
Notre Dame in their house. We were focus- 
ing on those things instead of worrying 
about playing the game. Now all we’re 
thinking about is the fourth quarter against 
Notre Dame this year. We can’t wait to get 
into that fourth quarter against them.” 
Michigan has 15 starters coming back, 
each of whom played on the championship 
team. If the Wolverines are to equal that per- 
formance, their veteran front lines will have 
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MICHIGAN 


The Wolverines are loaded up front but 
must avoid early-season stumbles 


to do the heavy lifting while some less sea- 
soned players in the offensive and defen- 
sive backfields settle in. “We sure aren’t lack- 
ing for experience up front;’ says 288-pound 
nosetackle Rob Renes, a fifth-year senior. 
“Tf we don’t have a dominant year, we have 
no one to blame but ourselves.” 

The offensive line has four starters from 
last year’s team protecting 6' 5" quarterback 
Tom Brady, a fifth-year player who has 
thrown for touchdowns in the last 12 games, 
one short of tying Elvis Grbac’s school rec- 
ord. The concern is at tailback, which is thin 
on experience behind junior Anthony 
Thomas. Sophomore Justin Fargas is out for 
the season rehabilitating his twice-repaired 
left ankle, leaving sophomore Walter Cross 
(35 carries) and a freshman class that fea- 
tures a half dozen tailbacks, led by Ryan 
Beard and Charles Drake. “We'll have to find 
out in a hurry who is going to be able to help 
us there,” says coach Lloyd Carr. 

Thomas was the Big Ten freshman of the 
year in 97. He led the Wolverines with 893 


rushing yards last season and was named 
Citrus Bowl MVP after gaining 132 yards 
on 21 carries and scoring three touchdowns. 
But he was a slow starter, and Michigan 
can’t afford to have him stumble early again. 
Defensively, the Wolverines’ incumbent 
front seven will have to rattle quarterbacks 
to take pressure off the secondary, where 
Brandon Williams and Jeremy LeSueur may 
start as freshmen. “Our style of defense the 
last two years has been much more aggres- 
sive than it had been,’ says Carr, who wants 
to play to the speed and power of inside 
linebackers Gold and Dhani Jones. 
Unlike in ’97, the Wolverines have no 
apparent Heisman candidate—no great 
player to absorb the spotlight and pressure. 
Instead they have a score of players with 
national title rings. “Once you win a na- 
tional title, the most important thing is to 
try to put everything into perspective,’ says 
Gold. That’s what last year was about. 
“Now,” he says, “it’s about putting what 
we've learned into action.” —LT. 
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ALABAMA 


With a one-two punch at quarterback 


HEN ANDREW ZOW 
finds himself on the 
bench this fall—and 
make no mistake about it, Alabama’s stel- 
lar sophomore signal-caller will see his 
share of pine time—he will have no one to 
blame but himself. Zow entered last sea- 
son as the backup to senior John David 
Phillips. For the first three games, Zow per- 
formed the perfunctory duties of a back- 
up: wearing a baseball cap, carrying a clip- 


and running back, the Tide should be up 


board and seeing a little action during 
mop-up time. Then in the Crimson Tide’s 
fourth game, a 16-10 loss to Florida, 
Phillips led Bama backward on each of its 
first three possessions, so coach Mike 
DuBose called on Zow. Much to his coach’s 
surprise, the kid moved the Tide offense 
up the field. “In practice he didn’t look like 
he was ready,’ says DuBose. “But he taught 
me a lesson: You have to let the backup 
quarterback play.” 

So from time to time this season Zow, 
who took 484 of 487 snaps after the Flori- 
da game, will watch highly touted fresh- 
man Tyler Watts direct the of- 
fense—all because Zow was 
so effective last year. It won’t 
be easy for Watts to unseat the 
incumbent, though. In seven 
starts last year Zow completed 
57.3% of his passes and threw 
for 253.7 yards per game. 

That Zow threw for 253.7 
yards a game for anybody 
came as a shock to a fair num- 
ber of college coaches. An op- 
tion quarterback at Union 
County High in Lake Butler, 
Fla., Zow saw his chances of 
playing quarterback in college 
all but disappear when he tore 
the ACL in his left knee the 
spring before his senior sea- 
son. DuBose was one of the 
few coaches who wasn’t dead 
set on turning the 6' 2", 217- 
pounder into a linebacker or a 
safety, so Zow backed out of an 
oral commitment to Auburn 
and headed to Alabama. 

Zow’s emergence last fall 
couldn’t have come at a bet- 
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He’s Baack Alexander 
passed on the NFL to make a 
run at ’Bama’s first Heisman. 


ter time for DuBose, who had incurred the 
wrath of ’Bama’s notoriously impatient 
fans by going 4-7 in 1997, his first year 
on the job. This year DuBose again finds 
himself at the center of a storm. In early 
August the school lopped two years off his 
contract and docked him $360,000 after 
settling a sexual harassment complaint 
filed against DuBose by a university em- 
ployee. DuBose admitted that he had mis- 
led the public by angrily denying rumors 
that he had an improper relationship with 
the employee. 

One player who could help take the heat 
off DuBose is tailback Shaun Alexander, who 
last year ran for 1,178 yards and scored 17 
touchdowns. Although he finished his de- 
gree last spring, Alexander decided to re- 
turn for his senior season and is a candi- 
date to win the school’s first Heisman 
Trophy. He is also the team’s leading re- 
turning receiver, which, while it says a lot 
about Alexander’s well-roundedness, doesn’t 
say much for the Tide’s receiving corps. 

Alabama has plenty of talent on D. The 
line, anchored by All-America defensive 
tackle candidate Cornelius Griffith, is ex- 
tremely deep, which DuBose sees as a sign 
that Alabama has recovered from the NCAA 
sanctions that stripped it of 32 scholarships 
in 95 and ’96. “We're still a young team be- 
cause of that)’ he says. But it’s now a much 
better one. —Mark Bechtel 


1998 record: 7-4 (4-4, 3rd in SEC West) 
Final ranking: unranked 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 22.2 115.6 221.4 337.0 
DEFENSE 22.6 1477 221.3 369.0 


Key GAMES | schedule strength: 5th of 14 


Sept. 25 vs. Arkansas Showdown for the SEC 
West title? The Crimson Tide has plenty to prove 
after last year’s 42-6 shellacking. 

Oct. 2 at Florida The Gators haven't lost at the 
Swamp in 27 games, but they haven't had a visit 
from Alabama since 1986. 


The Bottom Line 


The Crimson Tide might win the SEC West crown 
but won't get past the SEC East winner in the 
conference championship game. 


COURTESY OF VIRGINIA TECH 


1998 record: 9-3 (5-2, tied for 2nd in Big East) 
Final ranking: No. 23 AP, No. 19 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yands Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 31.2 178.4 316.7 
DEFENSE 129 102.2 284.9 


138.4 
182.7 


Key Games screiuie strength z0mot114 


Oct. 2 at Virginia The last time the Hokies won in 
Charlottesville (1995) they finished the season 
in the Sugar Bowl. 

Nov. {3 vs. Miami To the victor will go the Big 
East championship, most likely. The Hokies have 
won the last four meetings. 


The Bottom Line 


If Vick helps the offense catch up with the 
defense, Virginia Tech will be looking at 10 wins 
this season. 


OHN ENGELBERGER 

embodies what Virginia Tech 

has been. He arrived in 

Blacksburg in 1995 as a 6' 4", 
210-pound walk-on, then used a Navy Seal’s 
work ethic to transform himself into a 6' 4", 
269-pound All-Big East defensive end. Yet 
he receives virtually no attention—which is 
how he prefers it. “I get five media guys in 
my face, I can’t talk,” Engelberger says. “I 
can’t even give a speech in class. I told my 
Spanish professor that I'll take a zero before 
I speak” 

Anonymity also defines Virginia Tech, 
which has been to six straight bowl games 
without gaining anything resembling 
national acclaim. But the coaches don’t 
mind having players who are unspoiled by 
media attention. “The difference between 
here and Alabama; says tight ends coach 
Danny Pearman, a Crimson Tide assistant 
from 1990 to ’97, “is that here you don’t 
have to kiss their ass to get them to play.” 

Redshirt freshman quarterback Michael 
Vick embodies what Virginia Tech would 
like to become. The Hokies have made it 
to those six straight bowls with little offen- 
sive flair. Of their 12 First-Team All-Big 
East offensive players in the last six sea- 
sons, five were linemen and four were kick- 


small, but he’s too quick for most linemen to-block, | 


VIRGINIA TECH 


| A freshman quarterback could put 
_some flash in the Hokies’ offense 


ers. Enter the 6' 1", 211-pound Vick, with 
a strong left arm and quick feet. 

When last year’s starter, Al Clark, and 
backup Dave Meyer suffered injuries, coach 
Frank Beamer resisted the urge to throw 
Vick out there. Beamer instead returned free 
safety Nick Sorensen, who had been a quar- 
terback as a freshman in ’97, to the other 
side of the ball for three games, and Virginia 
Tech made do, winning two of them. Judg- 
ing from the comments of some of Vick’s 
coaches and teammates, Beamer’s patience 
will be rewarded. “Syracuse is getting ready 
to find out how we felt the last four years.” 
says running backs coach Billy Hite, allud- 
ing to the frustration of facing a quarter- 
back as talented as the Orange’s Donovan 
McNabb. 

On defense Engelberger and senior 
Corey Moore are the best pair of linemen 


on any team in the nation. Moore is 6 feet 
and 212 pounds. In theory offensive line- 
men, who often outweigh him by 100 
pounds, should smother him. But he’s so 
quick that few get a clean shot at him. En- 
gelberger can play end and tackle and 
doesn’t care which, as long as he’s rushing 
the passer. While three quarters of the Big 
East’s best secondary of a year ago is gone, 
the Hokies still have talent there. Sopho- 
more cornerback Larry Austin played well 
on special teams as a freshman, and 
Sorensen is back at free safety. 

Under Beamer, Virginia Tech has become 
a perennial Big East power, with two con- 
ference titles in the last four years. The goal 
is to become a perennial national power. If 
Vick has the star quality the Hokies think 
he does, they will be hard-pressed to stay 
anonymous. —I.M. 
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GEORGIA 


These Dawgs'll hunt if they can surround 
their young quarterback with some talent 


IM DONNAN, the head 
coach at Georgia, had just 
gotten home after a long day 
in the office when he received the message 
that his quarterback, Quincy Carter, had 
phoned. It was late, but Donnan immedi- 
ately returned the call. Coach and player 
talked for 10 minutes, a short chat on 
May 24 that could be the turning point for 
Georgia’s ’99 season. Carter, the SEC’s reign- 
ing freshman of the year, was debating 
whether to play baseball for a fourth straight 
summer in the Chicago Cubs’ minor league 
system. “I told Quincy his heart should be in 
everything he does,’ recalls Donnan. “I also 


rd bond Sophomore quarterback 
Carter did a passable impression of 
Heisman-winner Charlie Ward last year. 


told him that a summer of concentrating on 
football would help him tremendously.” 

The day after that heart-to-heart, Carter 
told the Cubs he was staying in Athens for 
the summer, and what a summer it has 
been. Carter dropped 17 pounds and is run- 
ning the 40-yard dash in 4.53 seconds, .12 
of a second faster than in 798. “I’m in the 
best shape of my life,’ says the 21-year-old. 
“T felt overweight and slow last season. 
That was because playing baseball didn’t 
allow me time to work out as much. But 
now that I’m only focusing on football, the 
sky is the limit on what I can do.” 

What Carter could do this season is con- 
tend for the Heisman Trophy. Carter’s 
biggest assets are his scrambling ability, 
vital in a conference full of aggressive de- 
fensive ends who can run like safeties, and 
his accuracy on long throws. He’ll need to 
display both skills—and every other talent 
he possesses—in big games at Tennessee 
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on Oct. 9 and against Florida at Jacksonville 
three weeks later if the Dawgs are to end 
their 16-year SEC title drought. “We’re on 
the verge of taking our program to the next 
level?” says Donnan, now in his fourth sea- 
son at Georgia. “But we'll have to play bet- 
ter in the pressure games.” 

The Bulldogs also will have to find 
replacements on offense for both of their 
tackles, their top four receivers and their 
No. 1 running back. The hope in Athens is 
that junior flanker Michael Greer and 
sophomore tailback Jasper Sanks, a highly 
touted recruit who was a flop as a fresh- 
man, can take some of the heat off Carter. 
“I’ve been practicing with our wideouts and 
runners every day this summer, and I know 
there won't be much of a drop from last sea- 
son,’ says Carter. “We don’t have much ex- 
perience, but we have it in the right places.” 

The defense has six starters—including 
all three linebackers—from last year’s 
team. The unit is anchored by Butkus 
Award candidate Orantes Grant, who led 
the team with 120 tackles. “Last year we 
ran fewer plays than any team in the 
league,” says Donnan. “We need to turn 
that around by creating turnovers. If we 
can accomplish that and if we can get a 
strong supporting cast for Quincy, we 
should be O.K.” O.K., yes. Conference 
champs, no. —Lars Anderson 


1998 record: 9-3 (6-2, 3rd in SEC East) 
Final ranking: No, 14 AP, No. 14 coaches’ poll 


Passing Yards Total Yards 
249.5 
215.7 


{998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards 


23.4 
17.2 


OFFENSE 
DEFENSE 


152.2 
137.1 


401.7 
352.8 


Key Games Schedule strength: 43rd of 114 


Oct, 9 at Tennessee The Bulldogs have lost eight 
straight games to the Volunteers and were blown 
out 38-13 on their last trip to Knoxville, in 1997. 
Revenge will have to wait a year. 

Oct. 30 vs. Florida This is the Gators’ annual 
Cocktail Party game in Jacksonville, and the 
Dawgs should be pickled by halftime. 


The Bottom Line 


A weak nonconference schedule will prove to be 
fool’s gold. Georgia could match last year’s 9-3 
record; improving upon it is unlikely. 


1998 record: 8-5 (5-3, tied for 3rd in Pac-10) 
Final ranking: unranked 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 
OFFENSE 27.3 139.3 211.8 351.0 
DEFENSE 178 142.4 1874 329.8 


Key Games Schedule strength: (2th of (14 


Oct. 9 at Arizona The last time USC went to the 
Rose Bowl (1995), it beat the Wildcats in Tucson. 
This year expect Arizona to be the victor. 

Nov. 20 vs. UCLA The Trojans haven't beaten 

the Bruins since 1990. Expect the losing streak 
to reach nine this year. 


The Bottom Line 


A more experienced Palmer and an improved 
running game will help the Trojans challenge for 
the Pac-I0 championship. Winning that crown, 
however, will be another story. 


SC SENIOR tailback Pet- 

ros Papadakis counts Che 

Guevara and T.S. Eliot 

among his heroes; refers to 
his father, John, who played linebacker for 
the Trojans under John McKay, simply as 
the Don; and was so inspired by reading 
Moby Dick that he purchased a harpoon. 
In the land of Troy, Papadakis is an eccen- 
tric Greek. He initially wore number 22 in 
honor of Catch-22 author Joseph Heller 
and thinks wideout R. Jay Soward’s off- 
season problems stem from his devilish 
choice of wearing number 18 (the sum of 
three sixes). “I’m a Greek-American icon,” 
says Papadakis, whose eight rushing touch- 
downs led Trojan runners last season. 
“They're tired of Pete Sampras. I’m what’s 
new.” 

That’s not the only thing new at USC. 
Gone from the Pac-10’s stingiest defense 
are Butkus Award-winning middle line- 
backer Chris Claiborne and secondary 
standouts Daylon McCutcheon and Ra- 
shard Cook. For the first time in three sea- 
sons there is also no quarterback contro- 
versy. Sophomore Carson Palmer, one of 
nine returning starters on offense, has the 
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Key man If ti 
Morton and the fest of the 


running game colar a d 
Trojans could be Ward to\stop. 


ry-plagued 


USC 


The Trojans ride in with an eclectic mix 
of offensive weapons and a retooled D 


job. Second-year coach Paul Hackett be- 
lieves Palmer’s development, and the key 
to the team’s fortunes, rests in the hands of 
the running game. If senior tailback Chad 
Morton (985 yards) can avoid the nagging 
injuries that have slowed him for three 
years, USC will have its first 1,000-yard 
rusher since Delon Washington in 1995. Pa- 
padakis is adept at finding the end zone, 
while redshirt freshman Sultan McCullough 
is a human comet (10.17 speed in the 100). 
The X factor on offense is Soward, whose 
talent and conduct bring to mind Dennis 
Rodman. The senior was AWOL for the 
team’s winter workouts and absent from 
informal training following spring practice. 
No one questions his All-America talent: 


Soward has scored a touchdown every 6.9 
times he has touched the ball at USC. 

On defense the key spot is middle line- 
backer, where junior Zeke Moreno replaces 
Claiborne. Senior David Gibson switches 
from weakside linebacker to strong safety 
to help a questionable secondary. The line, 
led by junior tackle Ennis Davis, is the 
strength of a unit that will need time to jell. 

The road to Pasadena has potential road- 
blocks at Arizona and at California, as well 
as the usual border war with UCLA. “It’s 
sickening,’ Morton says of the Bruins’ eight 
consecutive victories over USC. “But I guar- 
antee this year we are not going to lose.” 

USC over UCLA? Now that would be 
something new. —R.D. 
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TEXAS 


Ricky who? The Longhorns won't be 
ie on talent despite losing Williams 


HIS SPRING Major Applewhite 

was dining with two friends at a 

Tex-Mex restaurant in Austin, dis- 
cussing life after Ricky Williams, when 
Applewhite’s belly started to burn. It’s not 
unusual for that topic to cause his stom- 
ach to turn, but this time the pain felt dif- 
ferent. When the burn became a raging 
inferno, Applewhite, the Longhorns’ soph- 
omore quarterback, excused himself and 
at Cavil, who was fourth in the 
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conference last season with 5! receptions, 
stretches defenses with his speed. 


eventually went to an emergency room, 
where he was found to have appendicitis. 
Minutes before surgery an anesthesiolo- 
gist asked Applewhite if he would mind 
answering one question. Sure, Applewhite 
replied. “So, you think we can get the job 
done without Ricky?” he asked. 

“Everywhere I’ve gone this summer, 
everyone wants to know if we can win 
without Ricky,’ says Applewhite. “Of course 
we can. One guy doesn’t make a team.” 

Applewhite is right. In spite of losing 
Williams, Division I’s alltime leading rush- 
er, the Longhorns are not far from being a 
national title contender. Though Texas must 
replace 10 starters from last year’s team, 
which snapped Nebraska’s 47-game home 
winning streak and beat 
Mississippi State 38-11 in 
the Cotton Bowl, coach 
Mack Brown is hardly fret- 
ting. In his second year in 
Austin, Brown has built a 
program that is awash with 
young, very fast talent. In 
this year’s recruiting class, 
which was lauded as the na- 
tion’s best by numerous 
publications, Brown landed 
USA Today's offensive and 
defensive players of the year 
along with seven other USA 
Today All-Americas. 

Eight starters are back 
from a Longhorns defensive 
unit that ranked 56th in the 
nation. A year of experience, 
along with the addition of 
linebacker Cory Redding, 
the USA Today high school 
defensive player of the year, 
should improve the D. 

The key player this sea- 
son, however, is Applewhite. 
Last year, as a redshirt fresh- 
man, he passed for more 
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than 200 yards in 10 straight games, a 
school record, and was named the Big 12 
freshman of the year. But even though Ap- 
plewhite boasts an impressive résumé, he 
will most likely sit on the bench once fresh- 
man quarterback Chris Simms, USA 
Today's high school offensive player of the 
year last season, learns the playbook. Ap- 
plewhite and Simms chatted briefly at the 
spring game, at which Simms was mobbed 
by autograph seekers, and the two became 
friends. “I’ll do whatever I can to make 
him a better quarterback,” says Apple- 
white. “But I see myself as the starter.” 

Applewhite will be joined in the backfield 
by fullback Ricky Brown, who served as 
Williams’s blocking back the past two years, 
and tailback Hodges Mitchell, who has car- 
ried the ball just 37 times in his career. The 
lack of an established runner means Ap- 
plewhite will see fewer eight-man fronts 
and more zone coverage. Speedy wideout 
Kwame Cavil, who finished fourth in the 
Big 12 in receptions (51) last season, should 
help the Longhorns stretch those defenses. 

“Now that we don’t have Ricky, we’re 
going to open up the offense and come at 
defenses from every angle,” says Apple- 
white. “There won’t be much of a drop in 
production, if there is one at all.” 

For the sake of his stomach he had bet- 
ter hope so. —L.A. 


1998 record: 9-3 (6-2, 2nd in Big 12 South) 
Final ranking: No, 15 AP, No. {6 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 36.3 2042 266.5 470.6 
DEFENSE 29.6 143.5 220.9 364.4 


Key Games  scieiuiestreng: 25 of 14 


Oct. 2 vs. Kansas State The Wildcats held 
Williams to 43 yards in last year’s 48-7 rout. 
K-State’s D turns its attention to Applewhite. 
Nov. 26 at Texas A&M This post-Thanksgiving 
treat figures to be every bit as good as last 
year’s game, which the Longhorns won 26-24. 


The Bottom Line 


Sans Williams, the Longhorns won't win any 
championships this season, but it’s only a 
matter of time before the nation’s top recruiting 
class turns Texas into a power. 


or one of fcr Ist prizes — a set of BFGoodrich" Tires. ~ 
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PURDUE 


The Boilermakers got fat on a light 
schedule but now must play the big boys 


EIGHT ROOMS are 
wallpapered with moti- 
vational signs. Some are 
subtle, some are as blunt as a forearm 
shiver. A billboard-sized plank hanging 
high on one wall of Purdue’s Mollenkopf 
Center falls into the latter category. It sim- 
ply lists the Boilermakers’ 1999 schedule, 
including four consecutive weekends in 
October when Purdue plays at Michigan 
and Ohio State and hosts Michigan State 
and Penn State. “Just in case we forget,” 
says sophomore tight end Tim Stratton. 
Joe Tiller, Purdue’s third-year coach, has 
made fans forget that before his arrival, the 
Boilermakers suffered through a 16-year 


drought during which they had two win- 
ning seasons (1984 and 794). By shaking 
up the lumbering Big Ten with a wide-open, 
one-back passing attack that has thrown 
an average of 42 passes a game, Purdue has 
put together back-to-back nine-win seasons 
(6-2 in the conference) and twice won bowl 
games, including last year’s 37-34 upset of 
Kansas State in the Alamo Bowl. This sud- 
den revival has led to a jump in season- 
ticket sales, from just more than 17,000 to 
better than 25,000, and a galloping opti- 
mism in need of tempering. “After all? says 
Tiller, who came to West Lafayette after six 
years as coach at Wyoming, “it’s no secret 
that the schedule has been very kind to us.” 
Tiller’s arrival coincided with a two-year 
span in which Purdue didn’t play Ohio State 
or Michigan (although the Boilermakers 
swept Michigan State 
and split with Notre 
Dame and Wisconsin). 
This year’s abrupt up- 
grade amounts to an 
ice-water bath. It is pos- 
sible Purdue could be a 
stronger team and win 
fewer games, although 
that’s not the intention. 
“We love the schedule?’ 
says senior wideout 
Randall Lane. “We 
want to play the best.” 
In that case it helps to 
have the best, and that’s 
what junior quarterback 
Drew Brees is. Brees, 
who threw for 3,983 
yards and 39 touch- 
downs last year, will be 
one of the leading Heis- 
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Mercy Fells and 
his defensive mates 
must clamp down on 
top-level opponents. 


man Trophy candidates. Yet the key will be 
in throwing less than the 569 passes Brees 
attempted in ’98, including 83 in one game. 
An effective ground game has always been 
the X factor in the one-back. Purdue brings 
back its entire offensive line, but 296-pound 
redshirt freshman Gene Mruczkowski has 
won the job at right tackle as Tiller tries to 
make his team more physical. 

Defensively, Purdue lost defensive ends 
Rosevelt Colvin (15 sacks, 21 tackles for 
loss) and Chike Okeafor (11 sacks) but has 
senior linebacker Willie Fells and senior 
strong safety Adrian Beasley coming back. 
Opponents averaged 30 points in Purdue's 
four losses, a number that puts too much 
pressure on Brees and the offense. 

In all, the killer schedule will test whether 
Tiller has done more than catch defensive 
coordinators napping. Players say he has 
instilled the discipline lacking under his 
predecessor, Jim Colletto. Two years ago 
Tiller suspended Okeafor for the 97 sea- 
son, and last spring he booted Fells and 
leading rusher J. Crabtree before condi- 
tionally reinstating both in July. Slowly he 
has turned the Boilermakers into a tougher 
team. “When you hear that the coach wants 
to see you,” says sophomore linebacker 
Jason Loerzel, “you’re scared.” The chal- 
lenge is to make Ohio State and Michigan 
feel the same way come October. —T.L. 


1998 record: 9-4 (6-2, 4th in Big Ten) 
Final ranking: No. 24 AP, No. 23 coaches’ poll 


{998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yands 


OFFENSE 34.2 
DEFENSE 21.2 


Key Games Schedule strength: 8th of 114 


Sept. If vs. Notre Dame With a brutal October 
ahead, the Boilermakers need a 4-0 start. 
Knocking off the Fighting Irish is the key. 

Oct. 23 vs. Penn State Beating Michigan or Ohio 
State on the road is almost impossible, but this 
one is at home. If the Lions are unbeaten and 
ranked No. | or No. 2, this could be the biggest 
game for Purdue since Griese played in Pasadena. 


The Bottom Line 


Give Brees a ground game, win two of four in 
October, and Purdue will be playing in a bowl. 


Passing Yards Total Yards 


323.7 439.9 
193.7 340.6 


116.2 
146.9 
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1998 record: 9-3 (6-2, Ist in SEC West) 
Final ranking: No. 16 AP, No. 7 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards 


OFFENSE 32.6 [51.4 
DEFENSE 16.5 95.5 


Passing Yaris Total Yards 


242.5 393.9 
210.9 306.4 


Key Games Schedule strength: 47th of 114 


Sept. 25 at Alabama The Hogs have owned the 
Tide of late, winning three of the last four. 
They're capable of making it four of five. 

Nov. {3 vs. Tennessee There will be no fluke 
fumble this time. The Razorbacks will win the 
conference showdown they should have won 
last year. 


The Bottom Line 


Stoerner and his teammates. have the talent and 
motivation to go where they could have gone in 
’98: the SEC championship game and a BCS bowl. 


E ROSE from nowhere to 
put Arkansas on the na- 
tional map. On the verge of 
his greatest triumph, he 
committed a foolish mistake that will for- 
ever be a part of his legacy. The rest of the 
country may have cringed, but Arkansas 
still embraces him as one of its own. But 
enough about Clint Stoerner, let’s talk 
about President Clinton. 

No, no, let’s talk about Stoerner, the se- 
nior quarterback who led the Razorbacks to 
an 8-0 start last season. Stoerner also is 
the quarterback whose unforced fumble 
with 1:43 to play allowed the eventual na- 
tional champion, Tennessee, to come back 
and beat Arkansas, 28-24. All that he 
achieved last season—school records for 
passing yards (2,629) and touchdowns 
(26)—lay in the shadow of a simple stum- 
ble. As Stoerner rolled out to pass, he 
tripped and put his right hand to the turf to 
keep himself from falling. Unfortunately, 
that hand was holding the ball. The Razor- 
backs finished 9-3, and Stoerner’s gaffe 
was replayed on TV about as often as the 
clip of that other Arkansan leaning forward 
and saying, “I did not have sexual relations 
with that woman.” 

Stoerner and his teammates have already 
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ARKANSAS 


| It took a Nutt to lead the Razorbacks 
out of the wilderness and into bowls 


proven their ability to put a disappointing 
season behind them. The Razorbacks went 
4-7 in 1997 before coach Houston Nutt 
came in and taught them how to believe in 
themselves. It helped that Nutt had four se- 
niors and a junior on the offensive line a 
year ago. Though 14 starters return this fall, 
the new line will have to jell quickly if the 
Razorbacks are to contend for the SEC 
Western Division championship. Stoerner 
has the two best passing targets in the di- 
vision in senior split end Anthony Lucas, 
whose 23.3 yards per catch led the SEC last 
season, and senior tight end Joe Dean Dav- 
enport, who is so big (6' 7", 257 pounds) he 
needs all three of his names. Senior tailback 


Chrys Chukwuma, who shared the job last 
season with Madre Hill, worked hard in the 
weight room during the off-season to pre- 
pare for toting double last year’s load. Se- 
nior free safety Kenoy Kennedy led Arkansas 
in tackles last season with 95, which doesn’t 
reflect poorly on the front seven. Kennedy 
just likes to go find the ball, and defensive 
coordinator Keith Burns lets him roam. 

It speaks to what Nutt has built in 
20 months that Burns turned down the 
coaching job at Louisiana Tech to stay in 
Fayetteville. Arkansas is poised to make a 
second consecutive bowl appearance for the 
first time in a decade. That does not depend 
on what your definition of “is” is. —I.M. 
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KANSAS STATE 


An inexperienced offense means the 
Wildcats will have to score with defense 


DECADE AGO, newly 
hired Kansas State coach 
Bill Snyder was asked 
where he hoped his team would be 10 years 
down the road. He replied that he wanted 
to build a program that would improve con- 
sistently and win seven or eight games a 
year. “And,” he added, “every once in a while, 
if the chips fall right, maybe we'll jump up 
and compete for a national championship.” 
That optimism seemed bizarre then— 
K-State was riding a 27-game winless 
streak—but here we are 10 years down the 
road, and Snyder has gotten everything he 
wished for. His Wildcats have averaged 7.7 


wins a season, and last year he had a great 
chance to win it all. Alas, by January the only 
chips he held were of the cow variety. 

A fourth-quarter collapse against 
Texas A&M in the Big 12 championship 
game knocked the Wildcats out of the 
national title game and into the lowly Alamo 
Bowl—where they were beaten by unranked 
Purdue. Now Snyder can only hope that last 
year’s run wasn't his chance of a lifetime. 
Gone from that team are the Heisman 
runner-up (quarterback Michael Bishop), 
the school’s alltime leading rusher (Eric 
Hickson) and four all-conference players. 
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ion K-State lost most of 
its offense, but Butkus candidate Simoneau 
and six other defensive starters are back. 
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The only starter coming back at a skill 
position is Aaron Lockett, who had 44 re- 
ceptions for 928 yards as a freshman. Op- 
posing defenders might want to get rough 
with the 5'7", 155-pound Lockett at the 
line of scrimmage because if they let him 
get up to speed, they'll be in big trouble— 
he finished fourth in the 60-meter dash in 
the Big 12 indoor track and field champi- 
onships. He is not, however, the fastest 
player on the team. That would be senior 
Frank Murphy, whom K-State touts as the 
fastest player in the history of the program. 
Murphy will battle junior David Allen, the 
nation’s top punt returner last year, to re- 
place Hickson at tailback. 

Snyder’s toughest task will be to replace 
Bishop. He will call on senior Adam Helm, 
a pocket passer, or scrambling junior 
Jonathan Beasley. The Wildcats have a 
Butkus Award candidate in senior Mark 
Simoneau, who is one of the defense’s 
seven starters who are coming back. With 
all that experience, the Wildcats have the 
potential to return to the Big 12 champi- 
onship game, and Snyder hopes to use last 
season’s disappointing finish as motiva- 
tion. “We have to try to find the good in 
everything,” says Snyder. “But it can be 
pretty doggone hard to do sometimes.” 

Sounds like Snyder has a little chip on 
his shoulder. —Mark Bechtel 


{998 record: 1-2 (8-0, Ist in Big 12 North) 
Final ranking: No. 10 AP, No. 9 coaches’ poll 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yaris Total Yards 
OFFENSE 48.0 224.9 253.6 478.5 
DEFENSE 13.3 98.3 170.1 268.3 


Key Gaimes sciedue sirengtn: 68th of 4 


Nov. 6 vs. Colorado The Wildcats’ first tough 
test. The Buffaloes put a scare into K-State 
last year and are fully capable of doing it again. 
Nov. [3 at Nebraska Beating Nebraska, as 
K-State did last year at home, is one thing. 
Winning in Lincoln, which it hasn't done since 
1968, is another. 


The Bottom Line 


K-State is no one-year wonder and could go to 
a New Year’s Day bowl, but its best chance to 
win a national title came—and went—last year. 


1998 record: 12-1 (7-1, Ist in MAC East) 
Final ranking: unranked 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 


OFFENSE 29.8 292.0 434.3 
DEFENSE 173 192.3 3175 


142.3 
125.2 


Key Games Schedule strength: [13th of 114 


Sept. 4 at Clemson The Herd has a chance to 
beat another big-name opponent and spoil 
coach Tommy Bowden's debut in the process. 
Oct. 2 at Miami (Ohio) This showdown will most 
likely be for the MAC championship and will 
feature two of the nation’s top players: Pennington 
and the RedHawks’ running back Travis Pentice. 


The Bottom Line 


The Thundering Herd has a shot to be 
undefeated and will go as far as Pennington’s 
golden right arm carries it. 


E HAS COHOSTED a 

football call-in show on 

WMUL-FM student radio, 

anchored and produced 
the MU Report for West Virginia public 
television and scored a journalistic coup 
by persuading Charlie Coles, the basket- 
ball coach at rival Miami of Ohio, to allow 
him to interview RedHawks star forward 
Wally Szcezerbiak for the student newspa- 
per, The Parthenon. Being the most pop- 
ular journalist in Huntington, W.Va., how- 
ever, has its hazards. Last winter, while 
covering the school’s basketball team for 
The Parthenon, Marshall quarterback 
Chad Pennington often was engulfed on 
press row by a thunderous herd of Thun- 
dering Herd supporters. “Not a lot of peo- 
ple realized I was covering games for the 
student newspaper,’ says Pennington, a 
senior who is scheduled to graduate in 
December with a degree in broadcast 
journalism. 

Pennington knows something about 
what makes a good story. He has passed 
for 10,102 yards and 85 touchdowns during 
his college career. When the college season 
is over, he plans on devoting his time to 
preparing for what he hopes will be a long 
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Stepping up 
If Marshall is to 
crack the Top 20, 
Pennington will 
eed another 
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MARSHALL 


The Thundering Herd may play ata 
_| small school, but it has big ambitions 


career in the NFL. Before pro football beck- 
ons, however, Pennington hopes to lead 
Marshall to a second consecutive bowl vic- 
tory, a Top 20 ranking and, dare to dream, 
maybe even win a trophy or two for him- 
self. The school has created an ambitious 
cybercampaign to promote his long-shot 
Heisman hopes. “It’s really hard for a guy 
from a small school to win?’ says the 6' 4", 
220-pound Pennington. “If I have a chance, 
it’s going to be a reflection on how well our 
team has done.” 

Expect Marshall to do very well. The 
Thundering Herd has 19 starters back from 
a 12-1 squad that dismantled Louisville 
48-29 in the Motor City Bowl for the 
school’s first bowl win. Marshall, in fact, 
leads all Division I-A schools with 101 wins 
this decade—Florida is second with 97 
victories—and during the off-season the 
coaching staff handed out T-shirts with the 
number 114 nestled in one of six rings high- 
lighting the school’s achievements in the 
’90s. (Marshall has gone 22—4 with two 


consecutive Mid-American championships 
since moving up to Division I-A before the 
1997 season.) 

With most of the focus on Pennington, 
it’s easy to overlook senior tailback Doug 
Chapman, who has rushed for more than 
1,000 yards in each of his three seasons. 
The defense, which finished 16th nation- 
ally in points allowed (17.3), also doesn’t 
get enough recognition. Senior free safety 
Rogers Beckett is a Thorpe Award candi- 
date, while junior cornerback Danny 
Derricott’s six interceptions were tied for 
second in the nation last year. 

Pennington spent six weeks this summer 
in Knoxville, where he was awash in Volun- 
teermania. Can Huntington’s favorite jour- 
nalist write a similar script for his school? 
“We have a lot of potential, and everybody 
understands that,” he says. “But potential is 
another way of saying, You haven't done any- 
thing yet. We think we’re good enough to be 
in the Top 20. Whether we get there or not 
remains to be seen.” —RD. 
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ARIZONA STATE 


The Sun Devils hope their offense can 
cover up sins committed by their defense 


YEAR AGO, Arizona State 
fans looked at the Sun 
Devils’ No. 8 preseason 
ranking, saw that the Fiesta Bowl was the 
site for the national title game and experi- 
enced one of those desert-induced illusions: 
Arizona State playing for the national title 
at home. Reality came in the form of a 5-6 
record, a slew of injuries and even a team- 
bus driver who got lost going to Salt Lake 
City from Provo, Utah. “There’s only one 
road,’ coach Bruce Snyder says. “How does 
that happen?” 


The Sun Devils had few answers last sea- 
son, and in their quest to return to nation- 
al prominence they are relying on senior 
running back J.R. Redmond and junior 
quarterback Ryan Kealy. Redmond, who 
averaged 155.8 all-purpose yards last sea- 
son as a runner and kick returner, needs to 
stay away from the toe and ankle injuries 
that slowed him the last five games of the 
season and ended his Heisman ‘Trophy 
campaign. Kealy overcame right knee 
surgery and a midseason benching to fin- 


JR. mg Redmond was making an 
early run at the Heisman last season until 


toe and ankle injuries shot him down. 
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ish with 1,100 yards and 11 touchdowns in 
his last four games and has made himself 
a leader, something last year’s team sorely 
lacked. His take-charge attitude has been 
noted even by new Arizona State basket- 
ball coach Rob Evans, who, while walking 
by the weight room one day, saw Kealy 
singling out a teammate for not running 
hard. “His river is flowing full? Snyder 
says. “I look in his eyes, and he is totally 
committed. It’s his team. His personality is 
all over it” 

The major problem for the defense last 
year was injuries—too many inexperienced 
players saw action. “We played guys last 
year who we thought would never play at 
Arizona State,’ says senior cornerback 
Courtney Jackson. “And they played a lot.” 
The team has replenished its secondary 
with four junior college transfers, who 
should allow the Sun Devils to play more 
five- and six-defensive-back coverages 
against pass-happy Pac-10 foes. Then there 
are the intangibles. “We need to play with 
all those things you want to have in a re- 
lationship with a woman,” Jackson says, 
“intensity, passion, emotion and love.” 

Add fearlessness. The Sun Devils play 
seven bowl teams, including their regular 
season finale, Arizona, which was 12-1 in 
98 and is entertaining thoughts of being 
No. 1 this year. —Gene Menez 


1998 record: 5-6 (4-4, tied for 5th in Pac-10) 
Final ranking: unranked 


1998 Averages Scoring Rushing Yards Passing Yards Total Yards 
OFFENSE 30.3 1528 259.0 411.8 
DEFENSE 30.7 148.7 2578 406.5 


Key Games Schedule strength: (Oth of 114 


Sept. 6 vs. Texas Tech What will it be for the Sun 
Devils—last year’s disappointment or the triumph 
of '97, when they went 9-3? This Monday-nighter 
could set the tone for the season. 

Nov. 27 vs. Arizona The Sun Devils would love to 
kill their rival’s national title hopes, but the 
Wildcats have won five of the last six. 


The Bottom Line 


With a healthy Redmond and an improved 
defense, the Sun Devils should earn their third 
bowl berth in four seasons. 


S@S 


ONSTAR. IT CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE. NOW IT CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
DURING THE SUMMER OF SAVINGS, YOU CAN GET ONSTAR AT NO EXTRA CHARGE: 


NEED HELP? JUST PRESS THE BUTTON AND 24 HOURS A DAY, AN ONSTAR ADVISOR IS THERE TO SEND HELP IN 
A MEDICAL EMERGENCY, TRACK YOUR VEHICLE IF IT’S BEEN STOLEN, CONTACT YOU IMMEDIATELY IF YOUR AIR BAGS 
GO OFF AND EVEN SEND A SIGNAL TO UNLOCK YOUR DOORS IF YOU LOCK YOUR KEYS IN THE CAR. AND NOW, DURING 

THE SUMMER OF SAVINGS, YOU’LL GET THE ONSTAR PHONE-BASED SYSTEM AND INSTALLATION AT NO EXTRA 

CHARGE WHEN YOU SIGN UP FOR ONE YEAR OF PREPAID SERVICE — A $1,300 VALUE! FOR DETAILS, VISIT ANY 

PARTICIPATING GM’ DEALER, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-888-ONSTAR-7 OR CHECK OUT WWW.ONSTAR.COM. 


CHEVROLET Cdsmoote Caditiec 


VENTURE AURORA DEVILLE MONTANA 
EIGHTY EIGHT SEVILLE 
INTRIGUE ELDORADO 
SILHOUETTE CATERA 


@}star 


WHEREVER YOU GO, HERE WE ARE.™ 


*BETWEEN MAy 24 — AUGUST 31, 1999, MUST TAKE NEW 98/99 RETAIL DELIVERY (EXCLUDING 98 EIGHTY EIGHT AND 98 INTRIGUE) AND ONSTAR SERVICE 
MUST BE ACTIVATED. WHILE SUPPLIES LAST. CELLULAR SERVICE REQUIRED. TVALUE BASED ON MORLEY COMPANIES, INC. SURVEY OF GM DEALERS, MAY 1999. 
ONSTAR, CHEVROLET, OLDSMOBILE, CADILLAC, PONTIAC, THEIR RESPECTIVE EMBLEMS AND VEHICLE NAMES LISTED ABOVE ARE TRADEMARKS OR REGISTERED 

TRADEMARKS OF GM CorP. ©1999 GM Corp. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Penn State (17) 
Florida State (3) 
Arizona (4) 
Tennessee (1) 


| Ghio State (2) 


Nebraska (19) 


Florida (5) 


Texas A&M (Il) 
Georgia Tech (9) 
Colorado 
Wisconsin (6) 


j Notre Dame (22) 


Miami (20) 
UCLA (8) 
Michigan (12) 


Jason Webster (39) and the Aggies hope that things fall their way this year. 


JoePa’s 50th season in Happy Valley will have a happy ending in New Orleans 


For all their success the Seminoles have only one national title this decade 

Streak of seven straight road wins will be put to the test on Aug. 28 at Penn State 

The defending national champs’ last win at Florida was in 1971. Vols try again on Sept. 18 
Tailback Michael Wiley leads active Buckeyes in career completions with five 


| Cornhuskers may alternate Eric Crouch and Bobby Newcombe at quarterback 


Home winning streak (now 27) to be tested by Tennessee, Alabama and Florida State 

Aggie 6-foot, 260-pound sophomore fullback Ja’Mar Toombs buries defensive backs 

The Yellow Jackets returned an NCAA-record seven fumbles for touchdowns in 1998 

New coach Gary Barnett is focusing ona rushing attack that averaged only 123.2 yards in’98 
The Badgers bring back eight starters from the nation’s No. | scoring defense 

The Irish were national champs in 1966, 7 and ’88 but are a long shot in 99 

Improved Hurricanes meet Ohio State, Penn State, Florida State in first five weeks 

The Bruins, 99th in total D in 1998, have third defensive coordinator in as many seasons 

The Wolverines are coming off their worst rushing season in 35 years (151.7 yards a game) 


PASNBISVE Wd 


Rank 


40 
41 
42 


Team 
(Final '98 AP Top 25 Rank) 
Alabama 
Virginia Tech (23) 


Georgia (14) 


Southern Cal 
Texas (15) 


i Purdue (24) 
3 Arkansas (16) 
| Kansas State (10) 


Marshall 
Arizona State 
Brigham Young 


| Louisville 


Virginia (18) 
Louisiana State 
Syracuse (25) 
Air Force (13) 
Mississippi 
Michigan State 
Oregon 
Mississippi State 
West Virginia 
Washington 
Miami (Ohio) 


i North Carolina 


Minnesota 
Southern Miss 
Fresno State 
Texas Tech 

N.C. State 
California 
Auburn 

Texas Christian 
Oklahoma State 
San Diego State 
South Carolina 


Stanford 


Louisiana Tech 
Nevada 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Boston College 
Missouri (21) 
Utah 

Indiana 

Wyoming 
Clemson 
Washington State 
Houston 

Western Michigan 
Kansas 


98 
Record 


7-5 
9-3 
9-3 
8-5 
9-3 
9-4 
9-3 
1-2 
2-1 
5-6 
9-5 
7-5 
9-3 
4-7 
8-4 
12-1 
7-5 
6-6 
8-4 
8-5 
8-4 
6-6 


7-5 
5-6 


7-5 


5-6 
7-5 
7-5 
5-6 
3-8 
7-5 
5-6 
7-5 
1-10 
3-8 
6-6 


9-3 
5-6 
4-7 
8-4 
7-4 
4-7 
8-3 
3-8 
3-8 
3-8 
7-4 
4-7 


Returning | Schedule | 
Starters | Strength | 


17 5 
13-70 
“1 | 43 
5 12 
1325 
13 8 
12 | 47 
10 ~=-&8 
i9 | 113 
4 §©10 
iz | 59. | 
‘9 Ot 
15 35 
15 
1357 
i283 
7 | 5 
14 7 
‘4 ot 
9 | 62 
14 «64 
13 i 
16 «108 
it 61 
18 = «G3 
io | 7 
12 99 
14 42 
14 48 
14 2 
i | t¢ 
15 107 
10 44 
15 «6S 
6 | 7 
19 rr 
i871 
(7, |. 108 | 
18 2 
16 27 
2 58 
i |. 37 
4 ~~» 8 
17 49 
14 | O75 
it 4 
16 33 
16 | 73 
17 100 
16 | 34 


Tide to stage home game vs. Tennessee on campus for the first time since 1930 
The Hokies lead the nation in blocked kicks (6!) during this decade 
How good is quarterback Quincy Carter? Three other Dawgs signal-callers transferred 
Successive Saturdays in Tucson and South Bend will decide the Trojans’ fate 
Eight players, unhappy with playing time, have left since 1999 Cotton Bowl win 
Drew Brees threw for 3,983 yards and 39 TDs in 1998, both Big Ten records 
Anthony Lucas and Joe Dean Davenport (61 catches between them in 1998) are ball Hogs 
Punt returner David Allen is 562 yards from 50-year-old NCAA punt-return-yardage record 
Opener at Clemson is toughest hurdle to an undefeated season for the Thundering Herd 
Tailback J.R. Redmond will follow 6’ 6”, 305-pound tackle Marvelous Marvel Smith 
Linebacker Rob Morris, the Mountain West's hardest hitter, is nicknamed Freight Train 
Quarterback Chris Redman led the nation’s top offense (559.6 yards per game) in 1998 
Senior tailback Thomas Jones was the ACC’s runaway rushing leader a year ago (1,303 yards) 
Quarterback Josh Booty makes his debut at 24; top target is brother Abram, 20, a junior 
The Orangemen hit the road for Big East showdowns at Virginia Tech and Miami 
Key conference clash on Oct. 30 at Brigham Young, where Falcons are winless since 1982 
New coach David Cutcliffe tutors a second Manning, freshman quarterback Eli 
Season-ticket holders are happy: Michigan, Ohio State and Penn State visit 
Reuben Droughns, averaging 164.8 yards rushing when hurt in 1998's sixth game, returns 
Schedule (no Florida, Georgia or Tennessee) a blessing for an offense with two starters back 
Quarterback Marc Bulger led Big East in passing (289 yards per game) a year ago 
Bad Blood Bowl: New coach Rick Neuheisel faces his former team, Colorado, on Sept. 25 
Top returning rusher, Travis Prentice, is RedHawks’ gridiron Wally Szczerbiak 
Tar Heels are the only school with a 4-0 bowl record over the last four years 
The Gophers should be 4-0 when Wisconsin and Ron Dayne visit on Oct. 9 
All-America defensive end Adalius Thomas was Conference USA's defensive player of the year 
Quarterback Billy Volek’s 3:1 TD-to-interception ratio helps make Bulldogs the class of the WAC 
Haven't we heard this before? Red Raiders’ Ricky Williams is the Big 2's best running back 
If Jamie Barnette throws for 2,474 yards, he'll become the ACC’s alltime passing-yardage leader 
Sack exchange: In 1998 linebacker Sékou Sanyika had seven, but Cal's offensive line allowed 58 
The Tigers welcome Tommy Tuberville, the Mr. Goodwrench of SEC coaches 
The Horned Frogs improved by six wins in coach Dennis Franchione’s first season 
Junior Tony Lindsay completed 68.1% of his passes as a freshman but only 49.5% last year 
Aztecs 240-pound defensive end Kabeer Ghaja-Biamila is both a handful and a mouthful 
‘Gamecocks fans aren't booing, they're saying, “Lou!” No, they are booing, for tailback Boo Williams 
With 19 starters returning, the Cardinal may refute its anagrammatical darn-soft reputation 
Quarterback Tim Rattay, nation’s total offense leader (403.3 yards a game), is back 
David Neill threw for 3,249 yards and 29 touchdowns as a freshman in 1998 
Big West champs must replace school rushing leader Joel Thomas, but the rest of offense is intact 
With defensive whiz Bob Stoops running the show in Norman, OU could become known as DU 
The Eagles may start two freshmen in the backfield: FB J.P. Comella and TB William Green 
The Tigers’ defense cut by half the touchdowns it allowed, from 42 in 1997 to 2I in 98 
Utes’ first three foes (Washington State, Utah State and UNLV) combined for six wins in 1998 
Big Ten freshman of the year, quarterback Antwaan Randle El, may also play flanker or slotback 
The Cowboys open at Tennessee and then take out their frustrations on Weber State 
The Tigers have no returning offensive-line starters for the first time since 1943 
“Quarterback Matt Kegel, Ryan Leaf’s first cousin, pulls into Pullman 
Micah Malone, who has starred at defensive end and linebacker, moves to strong safety 
i Wide receiver Steve Neal had a MAC-best 63 catches last fall 
Under Terry Allen the Jayhawks are 7-I when leading at halftime but O-I! when trailing 


130 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Team $8 Returning | Schedule 
Rank (Final 98 AP Top 25 Rank) | Record , Starters | Strength 
ii Toledo 7-5 15 110 Oft-injured redshirt guard Mike Lenix enters his seventh year with the Rockets 
ma) East Carolina 6-5 12 67 David Garrard completed 61.6% of his passes as a freshman last year 
| 68 Southern Methodist 5-7 12 92 Leading Mustangs passer Chris Sanders transferred to Tennessee-Chattanooga 
i: Oregon State 5-6 il 18 Newcomer Dennis Erickson has been coach of the year in the Big Sky, Pac-!0 and Big East 
iil Rice 5-6 it 76 With Air Force out of the conference, the Owls have the WAC’s most potent spread-option offense 
vil Baylor 2-9 19 3i The Bears were last in Big |2 in rushing average (110.3 yards) and total offense (276.8) in’98 
72 lowa 3-8 13 23 Only one offensive-line starter returns for the nation’s fourth-worst rushing team in 1998 
Pe Tulane (7) 12-0 il 86 After a sublime 1998 season the Green Wave will crash 
‘i 74 D puke 4-7 18 46 New coach Carl Franks, a former Blue Devils tight end, inherits 18 starters 
vie Kentucky 7-5 il 9 Top NFL pick Tim Couch left town, as did the entire starting offensive line 
vic Army 3-8 10 88 The Cadets led the nation in rushing last year with 293.8 yards per game 
72 ! Illinois 3-8 17 26 Sophomore center Luke Butkus is former Illini great Dick's nephew 
vt: Colorado State 8-4 12 53 Defensive end Clark Haggans has had II sacks in each of the last two seasons 
vi: lowa State 3-8 16 38 Darren Davis aims to be first Cyclones rusher to have three straight |,000-yard seasons 
ie $ Maryland 3-8 16 52 Terps’ top five receivers return (Yea!); Maryland ranked !03rd in passing last season (Boo!) 
3} i ©Northwestern 3-9 13 15 New coach Randy Walker debuts against his former employer, Miami (Ohio), on Sept. 4 
iy 6Rutgers 5-6 15 39 Scarlet Knights improved by five victories but failed to beat a I-A school with more than three wins 
Pew Vanderbilt 2-9 19 40 Commodores faithful identify with Shania Twain’s latest hit— That Don't Impress Me Much 
r:? a 6Bowling Green 5-6 15 106 End-of-the-millennium Falcons depending on sophomore rusher Godfrey Lewis 
iii 6Temple 2-9 14 28 Ascending Owls will be hindered by a schedule that includes only four home games 
t:i:due Wake Forest 3-8 14 56 Incoming quarterback C.J. Leak is the Deacons’ biggest recruiting coup since Tim Duncan 
iy ae Pittsburgh 2-9 15 36 Goings is coming: Ohio State transfer Nick Goings is the Panthers’ new tailback 
Fite Navy 3-8 12 60 Middies’ air defense allowed opponents to complete 65.7% of their passes in 1998 
+: UNLV 0-11 il 66 Coach John Robinson arrives to try to halt the Rebels’ |6-game losing streak 
Akron 4-7 12 103 ; Talk about balance. Zips averaged 187.6 yards passing and 187.2 rushing last fall 
Boise State 6-5 14 114 Thin defense will get help from speedy Shaunard Harts, who moves from tailback to safety 
Central Michigan 6-5 12 93 Departure of top four receivers should mean more carries for senior tailback Eric Flowers 
Central Florida 9-2 10 79 Vic Penn, a former All-SEC freshman at South Carolina, replaces Daunte Culpepper at quarterback 
NE Louisiana 5-6 il 104 Arkansas transfer Mark Henderson holds Louisiana's single-season high school rushing record 
Memphis 2-9 12 45 Ryan White (16 for 16 on field goals, 22 of 22 PATs) was nation’s only perfect placekicker in 1998 
New Mexico 3-9 14 89 Second-year coach Rocky Long is in for another long, rocky season 
Ohio 5-6 8 96 The Bobcats must replace the top two rushers in their history—and play at Ohio State 
Utah State 3-8 15 85 Kicker Brad Bohn converted 24 of 28 field goal attempts in 1998 
Ball State 1-10 13 87 Letterman's alma mater failed to make the MAC’s Top I0 list in scoring offense or defense in’98 
UTEP 3-8 il 78 The Miners, |-5 away from home last season, face four bowl teams on the road 
Northern Illinois 2-9 13 109 Ryan Diem, a 6’ 7”, 325-pound tackle, was the only sophomore named All-MAC last season 
Cincinnati 2-9 5 72 Defense that yielded 41.5 points a game has only one starter back 
New Mexico State 3-8 13 97 _ Linebacker Waylon Waters, Aggies’ top tackler in 1997, returns after missing '98 with a knee injury 
Tulsa 4-7 12 94 ‘ John Mosley rushed for 201 yards in last year’s season finale against Wyoming 
Eastern Michigan 3-8 14 82 Junior quarterback Walt Church is on pace to break many of predecessor Charlie Batch's marks 
Alahama-Birmingham 4-7 5 | 74 _ Backed-up backfield: The Blazers’ top eight rushers are back 
San Jose State 4-8 it 80 Deonce Whitaker returned a Division l-A-record 5! kickoffs last year but none for touchdowns 
North Texas 3-8 12 84 Broderick McGrew led the nation in yards per kickoff return (32.6) in 1998 
} Hawaii 0-12 13 105 New coach June Jones hopes to revive a program that has the nation’s longest losing streak, 18 games 
Arkansas State 4-8 {2 98 The Indians return to the Big West Conference after a three-year absence 
SW Louisiana 2-3 18 90 The nation’s worst defense in 1998 features a lineman named Charles Brown. Arrgghh! 
Kent 0-11 12 95 The Golden Flashes were outrushed by an average of 223.1 yards per game last season 
| Middle Tennessee St. 5-5 7 fil Division I-A newcomers signed more junior college transfers (15) than high school seniors (12) i 
Buffalo 4-7 14 102 Nov. 20 game, Buffalo at Miami, has no bearing on the AFC East finish 


CONFERENCE sane 


Conferences are listed in order of strength. Each team’s SI national ranking is in parentheses 


{. Arizona (3) {. Penn State (1) 
1. Tennessee (4) 2. UCLA (14) 2. Ohio State (5) 1. Nebraska (6) 
2. Florida (7) 3.USC (19) 3. Wisconsin (1) 2. Colorado (10) 
3. Georgia (18) 4. Arizona State (25) 4. Michigan (15) 3. Kansas State (23) 
4.SouthCarolina(50) 5. Oregon (34) 5. Purdue (21) 4. Missouri (57) 
5. Kentucky (75) 6. Washington (37) 6. Michigan State (33) 5. Kansas (65) 
6. Vanderbilt (83) 7. California (45) 7. Minnesota (40) 6. lowa State (79) 
8. Stanford (51) 8. Indiana (59) 
1. Alabama (16) 9.Washington State (62)  9.lowa (72) 1. Texas A&M (8) 
2. Arkansas (22) 10. Oregon State (69) 10. Illinois (77) 2. Texas (20) 
3.LSU (29) {1. Northwestern (81) 3. Texas Tech (43) 
4. Mississippi (32) 4. Oklahoma State (48) 
5. Mississippi State (35) 5. Oklahoma (55) 
6. Auburn (46) 6. Baylor (71) 
[7 MOUNTAIN WEST. 
1. Florida State (2) 1. Miami (13) 1. BYU (26) {. Louisville (27) 
2. Georgia Tech (9) 2. Virginia Tech (17) 2. Air Force (31) 2. Southern Miss. (41) 
3. Virginia (28) 3. Syracuse (30) 3.San Diego State (49) 3. Houston (63) 
4. North Carolina (39) 4. West Virginia (36) 4. Utah (58) 4. East Carolina (67) 
5.N.C. State (44) 5. Boston College (56) 5. Wyoming (60) 5. Tulane (73) 
6. Clemson (61) 6. Rutgers (82) 6. Colorado State (78) 6. Army (76) 
7. Duke (74) 7. Temple (85) 7. UNLV (89) 7.Memphis (95) 
8. Maryland (80) 8. Pittsburgh (87) 8. New Mexico (96) 8. Cincinnati (102) 
9. Wake Forest (86) 9, Alabama-Birmingham (106) 
1. Notre Dame (12) 1. Fresno State (42) 1. Nevada (53) 
2.Louisiana Tech (52) 2. TexasChristian(47) _1. Marshall (24) 2. Idaho (54) 
3. Navy (88) 3. SMU (68) 2. Miami (Ohio) (38) 3. Boise State (91) 
4.CentralFlorida(93) 4.Rice (70) 3.BowlingGreen(84) 4. Utah State (98) 
5. NE Louisiana (94) 5. UTEP (100) 4. Akron (90) 5. New Mexico State (103) 
6. SW Louisiana (111) 6. Tulsa (104) 5. Ohio (97) 6. North Texas (108) 
= 7.Middle TennesseeSt. (113) 7. San Jose State (107) G6. Kent (112) 7. Arkansas State (10) 
8. Hawaii (109) 7. Buffalo (114) 
Jan.{ Rose Bowl, at Pasadena 1. Western Michigan (64) 
Jan.{ Orange Bowl, a aa faves 2. Toledo (66) 
San 4 Secar Bowl at New Ofieane 3. Central Michigan (92) 
The BCS will select the eight teams for its four bowls from the 4. Ball State (99) 


champions of the ACC, Big East, Big Ten, Big 12, Pac-I0, SEC and two 
at-large teams. The two top teams, as determined by the arcane BCS 5. Northern Illinois (101) 
formula, will play for the national championship in the Sugar Bowl. 6. Eastern Michigan (105) 
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Georgia Southern 
UMass 

McNeese State 
Illinois State 
Jackson State 
Hampton 
Northwestern State 
Southern 

Troy State 
Montana 
Tennessee State 
Richmond 
Appalachian State 
Delaware 

Florida A&M 
Arkansas Pine Bluff 
Northern lowa 
Connecticut 
Bethune-Cookman 
Hofstra 
Youngstown State 
South Florida 
Montana State 
Lehigh 

Colgate 
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Georgia Southern couldn't stop UMass in last year’s title game but should rule in ’99. 


Speedy sophomore running back Adrian Peterson rushed for 2,606 yards and scored 34 touchdowns 
All-America Marcel Shipp (2,542 yards, {8 TDs in 98) has rushed for 100+ yards in 12 straight games 
Cowboys were third in the nation in total defense (227.1 yards per game) and fourth in scoring D (12.4) 
Junior quarterback Kevin Glenn leads a puissant attack that averaged 439.5 yards and 36.1 points 
Nine starters return on an offense that led the SWAC in scoring and virtually every other major category 
All-America linebacker Deon Hunt had II3 tackles, two interceptions and two fumble recoveries 
Eight starters are back on an offense that averaged 32.3 points, but the defense lost eight starters 
Jaguars will lean on their defense, especially senior linebacker Channing Warner, who made 85 tackles 
Al Lucas, a 6’ 3”, 280-pound defensive tackle, doubles as the Trojans’ fullback in goal line situations 
Grizzlies have rugged linebackers in Adam Boomer (103 tackles in'98) and Marcus Wilson (68 tackles) 
Leon Murray (3,002 yards passing, 22 TDs last fall) leads an offense that averaged 467.2 yards 
Spiders had the best defense in the Atlantic 10, holding opponents to 13.7 points per game 

First and foremost: Mountaineers outscored opponents 114-13 in the opening quarter last season 


| Matt Nagy is coming off a career year in passing (2,916 yards), but leading receiver Eddie Conti graduated 


With Jacquay Nunnally (109 receptions in’98) back, the Rattlers could lead I-AA in total offense again 
Running back Ron Johnson, a transfer from Arkansas, should strengthen an already solid backfield 
All-America receiver Mike Furrey gave opponents fits, catching a team-high 82 passes for |,291 yards 


_ Huskies won't have any problems scoring but must improve a defense that gave up 468.2 yards per game 


Coach Alvin Wyatt's offense, running a takeoff on the wishbone named the Wyattbone, was No. I2 in rushing 
Flying Dutchmen, led by OB Giovanni Carmazzi and running back Vaughn Sanders, averaged 38.7 points 
Hard-hitting free safety Dwyte Smiley led the Penguins with 123 tackles and had two interceptions 

Raging Bulls defense, led by junior linebacker Jason Butler, was IIth in the nation in total D (281.9 yards ) 
Safety Shon Flores led the Bobcats with [14 tackles and had two interceptions and two fumble recoveries 


_ Mountain Hawks, coming off their best season, will rely on Phil Stambaugh (3,12! yards passing, 22 TDs) 


Quarterback Ryan Vena, 14-2 as a starter, anchors a unit that averaged 477.5 yards in total offense 


*In the Sports Network Division I-AA Top 25 
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Division Il 
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Carson-Newman (Tenn.) 
Northern Colorado 
Northwest Missouri State 
Texas A&M Kingsville 
Central Oklahoma 
Slippery Rock (Pa.) 

West Georgia 

UC Davis 

Nebraska Omaha 

Saginaw Valley State (Mich.) 
Albany State (Ga.) 
Shepherd (W.Va.) 

Indiana (Pa.) 

North Alabama 

Pittsburg State (Kans.) 
New Haven 

Millersville (Pa.) 
Tuskegee (Ala.) 

Chadron State (Neb.) 
Southern Arkansas 
Winona State (Minn.) 
Delta State (Miss.) 

North Dakota 

Bentley (Mass.) 
Southern Connecticut 


Division Ill 
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Mount Union (Ohio) 
Trinity (Texas) 
Lycoming (Pa.) 

College of New Jersey 
St. John’s (Minn.) 

Albion (Mich.) 

John Carroll (Ohio) 
Western Maryland 
Catholic (Washington, D.C.) 
Rowan (N.J.) 

Pacific Lutheran (Wash.) 
Allegheny (Pa.) 

Millikin (UL.) 
Wisconsin-River Falls 
Emory & Henry (Va.) 
Hardin-Simmons (Texas) 
Ohio Northern 

Widener (Pa.) 
Baldwin-Wallace (Ohio) 
Central College (Iowa) 
Buffalo State 

Wartburg (lowa) 
Wittenberg (Ohio) 
Grinnell (lowa) 

Williams (Mass.) 
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LOWER DIVISION RANKINGS 


Returning 
Starters 


Free safety Montrae Ford had a team-high seven interceptions in ‘98 
Corte McGuffey, who completed 63.2% of his passes last fall, is the best OB in Division II 
The defending champs have holes on offense, but six of the front seven are back on defense 


| Terrance Bennett averaged 7.1 yards running behind All-America guard Cliff Clemons and Co. 


The Bronchos have a bull in RB Reggie Donner, who rushed for 1,546 yards and 19 TDs in 98 
Quarterback Randy McKavish has amassed 5,066 yards of total offense in two years 
The Braves are led by sack kings Vinson Cooper (8 in’98), Pat Brown (7) and Courtney Roebuck (7) 


| With three All-Americas the Aggies will roll to their 30th consecutive winning season 


The Mavericks’ backfield will be well protected with a line that averages 6’ 4”, 313 pounds 
Division II leader in rushing is shifting to a pass-oriented attack under new coach Randy Awrey 
Golden Rams running back Robert Cummings amassed 1,345 total yards last season 

Damian Beane is 2,235 yards short of Brian Shay’s all-divisions career rushing record (6,958) 
Backs Terrance Wilson and Tink Stennett combined for 1,797 yards and 16 touchdowns in 98 
The Lions roared for 363 yards per game last season but must replace the starting backfield 
Gorillas’ new quarterback, Lateef Walker, scored four touchdowns as a running back last year 
The Chargers lost their five games last season by a total of I7 points 

Marauders magician: Drew Folmar threw for 3,039 yards and 30 touchdowns last fall 

5‘ 7" Michael Scott (1,254 yards) and 5’ 6” Severon Zachary make up alittle but feisty backfield 
The starting running backs (5.4 yards per carry) return, but the Eagles must replace their OB 
Expect the Muleriders to rotate Adam Pendergrass and Tim Barrington at quarterback 

5' 7", 170-pound running back-kick returner Carson Walch is a threat to score on every carry 
Statesmen RBs Casey Macke (lll yards, eight TDs) and Tregnel Thomas make a formidable duo 
Running back Chad Faul (9.6 yards per carry last fall) is ready to shoulder the load 

WR Mark DeBrito, tailback Matt Rapoza and QB Ted Larkin scored 27 of the Falcons’ 36 TDs in 98 
Senior Rashaan Dumas (4,085 career yards, 55 TDs) is one of the nation’s premier tailbacks 


The three-time defending champ is led by Gary Smeck (2,717 yards passing, 23 TDs in '98) 
Marvelous Michael Burton, 28-1 as a starter, threw for 3,031 yards and 32 TDs a year ago 
The Warriors’ secondary is in good hands with John Scanlan, who had five interceptions last fall 
State supremacy is on the line on Oct. 2 against Rowan, which beat the Lions in the '98 playoffs 
Linebacker Brandon Novak (130 tackles) anchors a unit that led the division in total defense 
The Britons are the winningest football program in Michigan this decade: 84-13-2 

Blue Streaks LBs Brian Zielaskiewicz and John Pellegrini are among the division's best 

The Green Terror never trailed in the ‘98 regular season and tied for first in turnover ratio (+23) 
Despite missing part of his throwing hand's ring finger, Derek McGee passed for 1,732 yards 
Profs will get the ball to wideout Taman Bryant, who averaged 6.7 yards per catch last fall 
Chad Johnson (1,62! yards passing, 12 TDs in 98) is the grandson of coach Frosty Westering 
The Gators’ defense (14.3 points per game) is led by LB Corey Belaney (120 tackles, 7% sacks) 


| Jerome Jackson is the main receiver after catching 56 passes for 695 yards and four TDs in'98 


Michael Grant, Taylor Hall, Ryan Lins and Nick Scribner rustied ioi ::ore than 500 yards each 
The Wasps sting at home, where they have the nation’s longest winning streak at 37 

QB Brad Boyd favored to lead an offense that averaged 5/9.9 ya's and 44,8 puts in'98 
The Polar Bears’ offense is paced by tight end-H-back Steve Vagedes (1,220 yards, 20 TDs) 


6 I, 300-pound tackle Stanley LaFontant helped tive Pioneers lead 0 Jing D (81.4 ypg) 
__ LBs Brian Dever (78 tackles) and Scott Barwidi (G6 taci'es. five sacks) are swarming Jackets 
Linebacker Jeff Sanger and Co. are seeking the Dutch’s 39*/) oe: secutiive winning season 
Bengals’ tailbacks Dion Foendoe and Shawn Starks cormbified for 1,676 yards and 20 TDs in’98 
Last season Matt Wheeler threw for 2,150 yards anc 29 10s, viet te wiccout Ryan Rausch 


The Tigers lost seven starters from a D that led tie nation west points allowed (5.3 per game) 
Troy Dougherty had the best passing efficiency «ating ( of any QB at any level in'98 
Sean Keenan's |,780 passing yards and 122 completions are records for the Ephs 


*In Don Hansen's National Weekly Moothall Gazette’s Top 25 for Divisions IL and IL 
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This first issue also includes a special bound-in supplement 


of 27 Topps baseball card reproductions. This colorful fold-out 
features the pictures and stats of Ted Williams, Gil Hodges, 


Duke Snider, Willie Mays, Jackie Robinson, and many more. 


For a limited time 


149" iceo cee |-B00-052- MT 


plus $14.95 shipping & handling Residents of CA, DC, FL, GA, IL, MA, MI, NJ, NY, TN, TX please add appropriate state and local taxes. 
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Brian Jordan flies home to 


score during a 15-4 Braves : 
win over the Giants. > 
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THE NBA 


Clippers’ free-agent brinksmanship * Hawks gamble 
big on Rider * Penny for Rivers’s thoughts 


BASEBALL 


Pitching trinity saving injury-plagued Astros ° 
Blue Jays’ Batista here to stay * Big catch on Cape Cod 


MOTOR SPORTS 
Jarrett has power to burn at Brickyard * IRL/CART 
talks stalled by George Waltrip retires—too late 
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Pink - Disaster 


The Clippers made some nifty late moves to plug alooming talent drain 


BY JACKIE MACMULLAN 


LAST THURSDAY, when it 
was reported that Clippers big 
man Lorenzen Wright had signed 
with the Lakers for the $2 mil- 
lion exception, the NBA rolled 
its collective eyes. How 
could the Clips have let 
Wright walk for nothing— 
to their intracity rival, no 
less!—when at least half a 
dozen teams had tendered 
sign-and-trade offers? The 
news coincided with word 
that Clippers shooting 
guard Eric Piatkowski was 
about to defect to the War- 
riors, following in the path 
of free-agent forward Rod- 
ney Rogers, who had just 
signed with the Suns. The 
perennially rock-bottom 
Clippers seemed about to 
reach a new low. 

Not so fast. Last Friday, 
Piatkowski changed his 
mind and re-signed with 
the Clippers for $12 million 
over four years. And Wright 
didn’t bolt to the Lakers 
after all. Instead, the Clips 
worked a sign-and-trade 
deal with the Hawks that 
landed L.A. two first-round 
picks for Wright, who will 
receive $42 million over 
seven years from Atlanta. 
Even the word last week 
that the Clippers’ 1999 first- 
rounder, Lamar Odom, was 
AWOL turned out not to be 


quite so dire. True, Odom hadn't 
shown up for a scheduled visit 
to L.A. in July, but he had a rea- 
sonable excuse: His grandmoth- 
er had suffered a stroke. “Lamar’s 


coming in early next week to sign 
his contract,’ said Clippers gen- 
eral manager Elgin Baylor late 
last Friday. “His grandmother is 
doing much better. He’s fine.” 
So, relatively speaking, are the 
Clippers. They knew that a num- 
ber of their top players wanted to 


leave; their plan was either to sign 
them and keep them (see Piat- 
kowski and small forward Tyrone 
Nesby), or to sign them and trade 
them. Sweet-shooting forward 
Lamond Murray was ready to do 
a Rogers-like vanishing act after 
reaching an oral agreement with 
the Spurs early last week for 
$2.6 million. San Antonio even 
notified the league of the trans- 
action, but the Clippers were able 
to head it off with a sign-and- 
trade. After signing Murray to a 
seven-year, $25 million contract, 
L.A. sent him to the Cavaliers for 
two potential starters, guard Derek 
Anderson and forward Johnny 
Newman. 

Wright, a 23-year-old 
forward-center, was the 
most coveted Clipper. The 
Pacers were prepared to 
trade Travis Best for him, 
but Clippers sources say 
L.A. balked because of 
Best’s contract, which has 
three years and $9.6 mil- 
lion remaining, and be- 
cause coach Chris Ford was 
unsure whether Best was 
good enough to be a start- 
ing point guard. The Clips 
also rejected the Timber- 
wolves’ offer of center Dean 
Garrett, guard Anthony 
Peeler, point guard Bobby 
Jackson and a first-round 
pick. The Lakers were pre- 
pared to discuss a sign-and- 
trade arrangement involv- 
ing players, picks or both, 
but the thought of Wright 
wearing the purple-and- 
gold—especially now that 
both L.A. clubs will be play- 
ing in the new Staples 
Center—was unpalatable 
to Clippers ownership. 
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The Clippers nearly lost 
Wright to Shag and the 
rival Lakers for nothing. 
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“She said she was Teresa. 
She knew all the things 
Teresa knew. But | think | know 
what Teresa sounds like. 
And that wasn't Teresa” 


It’s about time somebody cleared things up around here. 


It's always nice to hear a familiar voice, isn't it? That's why Sprint PCS built the only all-digital, 
all-PCS nationwide network from the ground up. It’s so clear, it'll sound like the person you're 
talking to is the person you're talking to. Imagine that. 1-800-480-4PCS or visit www.sprintpcs.com 


Sprint. The clear alternative to cellular” Sprint PCS” 


©1999 Sprint Spectrum L.P. All rights reserved. Sprint, Sprint PCS and the diamond logo are registered trademarks of Sprint Communications Company L.P., 
used under license. Sprint PCS Phone is a trademark of Sprint Communications Company L.P. 


Indiana was informed last 
Thursday morning by Wright’s 
agent, Robert Fayne, that it had 
until the end of the business day 
to persuade the Clippers to make 
the Wright-for-Best swap, or 
Wright would sign with the Lak- 
ers. The Pacers added forward 
Austin Croshere to their offer, to 
no avail. The Lakers were also 
pressuring Wright to make a de- 
cision, using Charles Oakley, who 
had expressed his desire to sign 
with the Lakers for that same 
$2 million exception, as lever- 
age. When Wright was not trad- 
ed to Indiana on Thursday, the 
stage seemed set for Wright to 
swap L.A. uniforms. On Friday 
evening, an exasperated Lakers 
vice president Jerry West said 
that wasn’t the case. “We cannot 
reach an agreement that will sat- 
isfy them,’ he said. 

By Sunday the Clippers had 
dealt Wright for two No. 1 picks 
next year, the Hawks’ and the 
Raptors. What could have been 


a catastrophic summer even for 
the Clippers—four top players 
nearly left without compensa- 
tion; only one did—had instead 
yielded a series of transactions 
that could improve the team. 
Of course, Baylor’s worries are 
far from over. Maurice Taylor, 
L.A’s blue-chip forward, whose 
contract will be up next summer, 
recently signed with agent David 
Falk. Speculation is that Falk will 
inform the Clippers during an 
Aug. 20 meeting that Taylor won't 
remain beyond next season and 
will demand a trade. No surprise 
there. When it comes to the Clip- 
pers, everyone assumes the worst. 


Taking a Flier 
On Rider 

Hawks president Stan Kasten sat 
in general manager Pete Babcock’s 


office last week, debating the mer- 
its of the trade proposal in front 


of them: a pair of 28-year-old Trail 
Blazers shooting guards—Jim 
Jackson and the combustible J.R. 
Rider—for Atlanta’s All-Star two 
guard and all-around good citi- 
zen, 30-year-old Steve Smith, and 
his backup, Ed Gray. 

Babcock, who weighs a play- 
er’s character heavily when con- 
templating a deal, was hesitant 
to take on Rider, whose trans- 
gressions have ranged from mar- 
ijuana possession to spitting at a 
fan to repeatedly missing team 
flights and practices. Rider proved 
to be such a distraction with both 
the Timberwolves and the Blaz- 
ers that his formidable talent as 
a scorer was deemed expendable 
by both. So Kasten began rattling 
off numbers: 2,400; 2,600; 
2,600; 2,600; 2,800. “Pete said 
to me, ‘What does that mean?’ ” 
Kasten says. “I said, “Those are 
the minutes J.R’s played in each 
of the past five full seasons. 
My point was, the kid shows up 
for work every night. How bad 


could his problems really be?” 

The Hawks, who made the 
swap on Aug. 2, will get to find 
out. The trade was one of sever- 
al postseason moves Atlanta has 
made to get younger—and deep- 
er. On draft day it peddled point 
guard Mookie Blaylock, a huge 
disappointment last season, with 
Duane Ferrell to the Warriors for 
Bimbo Coles and the 10th pick. 
The Hawks used that selection 
to choose Arizona playmaker 
Jason Terry, who has been solid 
in summer-league play, and with 
pick No. 20 they took 6' 6" Geor- 
gia Tech guard Dion Glover, who 
may turn out to be the steal of 
the draft. Glover missed the 
1998-99 college season after tear- 
ing both the anterior cruciate and 
medial collateral ligaments in his 
left knee, but Atlanta, which had 
three first-rounders, gambled on 
him after receiving a stellar re- 
port from its medical people. 
Glover, who averaged 18.4 points 
as a freshman in 97-98, has been 


cleared to play, but Kasten says 
the Hawks will hold him back 
until training camp. 

Last Saturday, Atlanta also ac- 
quired Lorenzen Wright from the 
Clippers for a pair of picks. Wright 
joins a front line that includes 
center Dikembe Mutombo, power 
forward Alan Henderson, small 
forward LaPhonso Ellis and 
three-point marksman Chris 
Crawford. The same team that 
had trouble fielding enough bod- 
ies last May for its postseason 
run, which ended in a second- 
round sweep by the Knicks, sud- 
denly has talent to spare. 

Atlanta’s biggest question 
mark now—aside from how 
Terry adapts to running an NBA 
team—will be the whereabouts 
of Rider. “I told him, ‘J.R., this is 
your chance for a big-time con- 
tract, ” says Kasten. “ ‘Or you 
can take someone else’s $2 mil- 
lion next summer? ” 

That’s because Rider is in the 
final year of a contract that will 


Around 


NEW COACH Doc Rivers 
lobbied hard to keep Penny 
Hardaway, but by the time 
Magic ownership relented, 
Hardaway had made up his 


mind to go to the Suns. Rivers 


also wasn’t thrilled with the 
package Orlando received for 
Penny: forwards Pat Garrity 
and Danny Manning and two 


No. 1 picks. The Magic tried to 


acquire rookie forward Shawn 
Marion instead of Manning, 
but Phoenix said no. ... 
League sources say that while 


pay him $5.4 million this sea- 
son. At worst, the Hawks will 
have cap room for 2000-01 if 
Rider leaves or doesn’t work out. 
At best, they’ve corralled an 
inside-out scoring threat who 
swears he will walk the straight 


Mercury Mountaineer. 


the Heat has been Mitch 
Richmond’s most ardent suitor, 
the Pacers considered landing 
him in a sign-and-trade 
agreement that would have 
shipped their star, Reggie 
Miller, who is looking for a 
lucrative, long-term extension, 
to the Wizards. ... The 
Timberwolves and Terrell 
Brandon were closing in on a 
new contract when the 
Nuggets signed their point 
guard, Nick Van Exel, to an 
incentive-laden, seven-year 
agreement that at worst is 
worth $60 million. While 
Minnesota vice president 
Kevin McHale conceded that 


and narrow under coach Lenny 
Wilkens—the kind of coach, 
Rider claims, who can under- 
stand him. “I know, I know,” Kas- 
ten says. “It’s a gamble, but that’s 
why we have Jimmy Jackson. 
“Look. It’s pretty simple. If you 


ted 


Imagine yourself INQ 


Van Exel’s huge deal put “a 
small wrench” into the 
negotiations, he hoped to 
have Brandon re-signed this 
week. ... The T-Wolves also 
seem to have all but locked 
up forward Joe Smith, who, 
sources say, was offered a 
multiyear contract by the 
Bulls starting at $5 million 

a season. ... The Raptors 
like free-agent forward 

Malik Rose, but they are still 
hoping that Charles Oakley 
will re-sign for $18 million 
over three years. ... The best 
remaining free agent: former 
Knicks general manager 
Ernie Grunfeld. 


have talent, you have a chance 
to win. Of course you'd love to 
get character and talent. And I 
know there are plenty of exam- 
ples where the flaws of some of 
these guys negate their talent. 
We'll take our chances.” Qo 
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Strong Armed 


Baseball 


Underappreciated starters have kept the injury-plagued Astros on top 


BY STEPHEN CANNELLA AND JEFF PEARLMAN 


EVEN BY major league stan- 
dards, Astros righthander Shane 
Reynolds is considered obses- 
sive. For him, no step is with- 
out purpose, no movement with- 
out meaning. “Yeah, he’s got a 
few quirks—maybe about 370,” 
says fellow Houston pitcher 
Mike Hampton, who with Rey- 
nolds makes up two thirds of 
the trinity of Astros starters who 
have kept their injury-riddled 
club at the top of the National 
League Central. “Like the way 
he walks out to the mound, the 
way he fills his water cup, the 
way he paces behind the mound. 
The umpire can’t throw the ball 
to him; it has to be on the 
ground when he picks it up. One 
time he kicked the bench by ac- 
cident and then threw a great 
game; now he has to tap the 
bench with his foot before he 
goes out to the mound.” 
Reynolds (14-7, 3.51 ERA at 
week’s end), Hampton (16-3, 
2.96 after beating the Cubs on 
Sunday night) and the more 
flamboyant and celebrated Jose 
Lima (15-6, 3.41) had made 
Houston, along with the Yankees 
and Pirates, one of only three 
teams in the majors with three 
10-win pitchers. With that trio 
leading the way, the Astros’ 
starters had a 3.79 ERA, best 
among big league rotations. 
Given that all three pitchers 
figure to make 10 more starts, 


TOM DIPACE 


Houston, which hasn’t had a 
20-game winner since Mike 
Scott in 1989, has an outside 
shot at being the first team with 
three since the 1973 Athletics 


and the first in the National 
League since Cincinnati in ’23. 

Success is hardly anything 
new for Reynolds, who went 
19-8 with a 3.51 ERA last sea- 


son and has been one of the Na- 
tional League’s most consistent 
and underrated starters over the 
past four years. When he finally 
finishes his “routine” and gets 
around to throwing the ball, he 
has an effective split-fingered 
fastball, sinker and two-seam 
fastball, making up for what he 
lacks in velocity with impeccable 
control. Through Sunday he had 
walked only 20 batters in 164% 
innings this year. “Shane is like 
a surgeon,’ says Astros manager 
Larry Dierker. “His pitches have 
a little bit of movement, and he 
just cuts you up around the 
corners.” 


Lima has gotten the press, but 
Hampton (left) and Reynolds 
were 30-10 through Sunday. 


Hampton, on the other hand, 
has blossomed this year, having 
already surpassed the career- 
high 15 wins he had in 1997. 
Houston's only lefthanded starter, 
Hampton, 26, led the league in 
wins and was third in ERA 
(2.96), mainly because he has 
learned to relax and harness an 
above-average four-pitch reper- 
toire: a fastball in the low 90s, a 
slider, a curve and a sinker, which 
he throws between 84 and 
91 mph. 

When Hampton is on, op- 


posing hitters can do little but 
beat that sinker into the dirt, 
as they did on July 18 when he 
shut out the Indians on four hits 
and got 15 outs on ground balls. 
“My concentration is better, but 
the biggest thing for me is not 
to get in a mode where I’m 
throwing harder, harder, hard- 
er,’ he says. “In the past that’s 
always what I’ve done. Now I 
realize it’s better sometimes to 
take something off” 

Though Hampton may some- 
times pitch like the softer- 
tossing Reynolds or Lima, 
whose signature delivery is a 
changeup, that’s where the 
pitchers’ similarities end. “We're 


completely different 
people,’ says Reynolds, 
whose daily regimen in- 
cludes 1,000 sit-ups and 
a diet carefully tailored 
to maximize his energy 
output. “Jose dances 
around, does his thing. 
I’m quiet and keep to 
myself. Then there’s 
Hampy, who’s the 
prankster wise guy.” 
Who else would have 
tackled a mascot known 
as Henry the Puffy Taco, 
as Hampton did, just for 
laughs, during an April 
exhibition game against 
the Tigers? 

If the Astros hold off 
the Reds, who trailed 
Houston by three games 
as of Sunday, Dierker 
will truck out a three- 
man rotation in Octo- 
ber to equal the Braves’ 
or any other in the Na- 
tional League, a huge 
asset for Houston, which 
nearly had its year de- 
stroyed by early injuries 
to offensive stars Moises 
Alou and Ken Caminiti. 
“This team was built on 
offense,” says first base- 
man Jeff Bagwell. “If 
you had told me that 
we'd be in first place de- 
spite all the injuries and 
that our pitching would 
get us there, I would’ve said 
no way.” Now, he adds, “with 
these guys throwing, three out 
of five days we’ve won before 
we even go out there” 
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Replacement in 
Good Standing 


General managers lost sleep try- 
ing to swing deals before the 
July 31 trading deadline, but the 
most important trade in the Amer- 
ican League wild-card race was 
made two months ago. On June 12 
the Blue Jays—having lost 11 of 
14 to fall to 27-36 and 10 games 


TIGERS MANAGER Larry Parrish 
says he’s considering giving 
rookie righthander Jeff Weaver 
a month off to rest his arm and 
regain his early-season form. 
Weaver, who began the year 
6-3 with a 2.89 ERA but had 
gone 0-5 with a 10.69 ERA in 
his last seven starts through 
Sunday, insists he’s 0.K. “It’s 
not because I've got over 100 
innings,” he says. “It’s because 
I'm thinking about too much. 
I'm thinking about how many 
games under .500 we are; how 
tough it is for us to get a win 
right now.” . . . How bad is the 
Rockies’ bullpen? Says 
righthanded reliever Mike 
DeJean (6.84 ERA), “No one 
interviews me unless | get my 
brains beat in. That means | get 
interviewed, what, 45 times this 
year?” .. . The preopening 
surmise that Safeco Field, the 
Mariners’ new park, would be a 
pitcher’s park is being borne 
out. In 18 games there, Seattle 
starters had a 4.31 ERA, down 
from 6.28 for their 39 outings 
at the Kingdome. Says Mariners 
pitching coach Stan Williams, 
“Guys are finding the ball 
doesn’t jump out of here as 
easily, and the infield isn’t as 
fast.” .. . Newly acquired Blue 
Jays outfielder Brian McRae’s 
sprained left knee is the main 
reason for his decline in stolen 
bases. McRae, who averaged 
25 steals over the past six 
seasons, was 2 for 8 this 

year. ... The Dodgers’ catcher 
of the future, 24-year-old Angel 
Peiia, was sent back to Triple A 
Albuquerque on Aug. |. Besides 
hitting .208 in 120 at bats, he 
was |5 pounds overweight at 
250. “What a shame,” said one 
scout. “That kid is eating his 
way out of the game.” 
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behind the East-leading Yankees— 
sent reliever Dan Plesac to the Di- 
amondbacks for righthander John 
Frascatore and shortstop Tony 
Batista. Toronto, which had just 
placed shortstop Alex Gonzalez 
on the disabled list with a right 
shoulder injury, grabbed Batista, 
25, to shore up its infield until 
Gonzalez returned. 

Four days after the trade for 
Batista, who had batted .257 
in 44 games with Arizona, the 
Blue Jays learned that Gonza- 
lez needed surgery and was lost 
for the year. Even if he'd gotten 
off the DL, chances are he would 
have had a hard time getting his 
job back. Toronto reeled off 
seven wins in Batista’s first eight 
games at short, during which 
he hit .323 with three homers. 
Since the trade the Blue Jays had 
gone 35-15 through Sunday and 
vaulted into a tie with the Red 
Sox for the lead in the wild-card 
race. “It would have been dis- 
astrous to have Alex Gonzalez 
go out for the year and not have 
a replacement,’ says manager 
Jim Fregosi. “Tony has been very 
uplifting.” 
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TONY GWYNN AND WADE BOGGS reached the 3,000-hit 
mark last week, and it can hardly be said that they 
limped across the line. Still, through Sunday, Gwynn 
was hitting .319, or .019 lower than his lifetime 
average, while Boggs, at .299, was .029 below his 
career mark. By contrast, here are the 10 players who 
in the seasons they joined the 3,000 club were either 
above or very near their career batting averages. 


PLAYER, YEAR 
|. Tris ‘\.TrisSpeaker,1925 389345 +.044_ 1925 


3. Paul Molitor, 1996 


5.Eddie Collins,!925 0346333 +.013 


7.StanMusial,(958 337331 +. 006 


9. Roberto Clemente, |972 


With five errors in 49 games, 
Batista has filled the hole at short 
as expected. To everyone’s sur- 
prise, he’s also continued the 
power surge he showed in his 
first week as a Blue Jay. Batista, 
a career .263 hitter who had a 
season-best 18 home runs in 106 
games with the Diamondbacks 
last year, had hit .274 and blasted 
15 homers with Toronto. 

That he gets the bat on the 
ball at all is amazing, given his 
bizarre stance, with both feet on 
the back line of the batter’s box, 
his chest facing the pitcher and 
the bat held in front of his face. 
As the pitcher delivers, the right- 
handed Batista turns and strides 
into the pitch. “I just wanted to 
open up a little bit and see the 
pitcher better; explains Batista, 
a native of the Dominican Re- 
public who signed with the A’s 
as a 17-year-old free agent in 
1991 and was taken by the Di- 
amondbacks in the ’97 expan- 
sion draft. He says he invented 
the stance a couple of winters 
ago, during the Caribbean Se- 
ries, after enduring a five-game 
hitless streak. When he laced a 
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.337 


312 


hit in his first at bat, the stance 
became permanent. 

So might his tenure as Toron- 
to’s shortstop. 
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Finger-pointing 
in Colorado 


Just hours after the Rockies fired 
manager Don Baylor last Sep- 
tember, rightfielder Larry Walk- 
er sounded skeptical about a new 
skipper’s ability to overcome Col- 
orado’s shortcomings. “Who says 
we won't have the same country- 
club effect in our locker room?” 
the Rocky Mountain News quoted 
Walker as saying. “It’s not really 
a club that wants to win half 
the time” 

Now it appears that Walker's 
read on the situation was accu- 
rate. In Jim Leyland’s first sea- 
son as manager, the Rockies— 
with essentially the same roster 
that went 77-85 last year—was 
48-63 through Sunday and 
mired in last place in the National 
League West, 14% games behind 
the first-place Diamondbacks. 


“That team isn’t fundamentally 
sound,” said outfielder Darryl 
Hamilton, who, after Colorado 
traded him to the Mets on July 31, 
ripped into his former team. “A 
lot of guys go out there and say, 
‘T’ve got to get two or three hits, 
or a home run} and forget about 
the big picture” 

That picture is far from rosy. 
Rumors have flown all season 
that the job of Bob Gebhard, the 
Rockies’ general manager since 
their inception in 1991, is in jeop- 
ardy, and that vice president of 
player personnel Gary Hughes, 
hired away from the Marlins last 
off-season, is waiting in the wings 
to take over. “We'll evaluate our 
people at the end of the season,’ 
says owner Jerry McMorris in a 
less-than-ringing endorsement 
of Gebhard. “We're obviously not 
as close to contending as we 
thought we were.” 

Getting closer won't be easy. 
McMorris says he’s willing to 
spend, but with a $62 million pay- 
roll, the 11th-highest in the ma- 
jors, and such high-priced play- 
ers as Walker, righthander Darryl 
Kile, outfielder Dante Bichette 
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Would you know how 
to protect yourself? 


Count on Shell 4 flat on the highway. It’s irritating and inconvenient. It can also be deadly. Each year 
nearly 3,000 people are killed in roadside accidents. Never attempt to change a tire on a narrow shoulder. Drive 
to an area safely away from the flow of traffic. You may ruin a wheel rim, but it’s better than risking your life. Find 
a place where the ground is level and firm, then follow the procedures in your owner's manual for safely raising the car 


and changing a tire. Learn more roadside safety tips in the “Breakdown” book, free from Shell. Pick one 


up at your nearest Shell station or contact us at www.countonshell.com or in the US call 1-800-376-0200. WW) 


Inside Baseball 


Not Back at the Ranch 


Young slugger Erubiel Durazo has added razzmatazz to the Diamondbacks 


WHEN ERUBIEL DURAZO, a Mexican 
League refugee, joined the Diamondbacks’ 
Double A team in El Paso in the spring, his 
new American teammates quickly shortened 
his name to Raz. Then, when he stepped into 
the cage on his first day in uniform and filled 
the dry Texas air with line drives and arcing 
blasts, he was again rechristened: Babe. 

Like the original Bambino, Durazo, who was 
called up to Arizona on July 25, is huge (6' 3", 
225 pounds). Like Hank Aaron, he wears num- 
ber 44. He also has a keen sense of the strike 
zone and an ability to spray hits to all fields. 
Not bad for a guy who less than three years 
ago was working all fields on 
a Mexican ranch. “Some- 
times you get lucky,” says 
Diamondbacks manager 
Buck Showalter, “and un- 
cover the unexpected.” 

Lucky? The lefthanded- 
hitting Durazo, 25, who 
through Sunday was batting 
.360 (including 3 for 5 in his 
first start, against the Padres), 
is a needle in a world of hay. 
“Sometimes I find it hard to 
believe I’m here,’ he says in 
soft, broken English, flash- 
ing a mouthful of braces. “It 
seems not very likely.’ Durazo was born in Her- 
mosillo, Sonora, the younger of Isidro and Ester’s 
two sons. In his junior and senior years Durazo 
attended Amphitheater High in Tucson, a school 
with a tradition of enrolling baseball-playing 
Mexican nationals and churning out prospects. 
Durazo was a solid hitter at Amphitheater High 
but went untouched in the June 1993 draft a 
month after he graduated. He spent the next 
two seasons at Pima Community College in Tuc- 
son, where he hit .434 but was again ignored 
in the draft. Figuring this was the beginning of 
the end, he went home to work on his father’s 
cattle ranch. 

“Baseball was my past,’ Durazo says. “I was 
thinking about what I would do next. Get an 
education, I thought.” But then Durazo unex- 
pectedly received a call from the Monterrey 
Sultans of the Mexican League, who had seen 
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his college numbers. For Monterrey he batted 
.282 in 110 games, with eight home runs and 61 
RBIs, and was named the league’s ’97 Rookie of 
the Year. The following season he hit .350 with 
19 homers. Derek Bryant, his manager with 
Monterrey and now the skipper of High Desert, 
one of Arizona’s Class A clubs, told the Dia- 
mondbacks that Durazo was worth a look. 
Neither Showalter nor general manager Joe 
Garagiola Jr. had heard of Erubiel Durazo, but, 
as Showalter puts it, “Three-fifty doesn’t lie.” 
This year, in 94 games with El Paso and Triple A 
Tucson, Durazo hit .404. With the Diamond- 
backs’ incumbent first baseman, Travis Lee, in 


the midst of what would be a hellish 0-for-30 
slump, Durazo got his shot. “I didn’t believe it?’ 
he says of having gotten the call to Arizona. “I 
phoned my parents and they laughed; they 
thought I was telling a lie. It wasn’t supposed 
to happen so fast. What can I say?” 

Not much. Durazo is awkwardly shy and tip- 
toes quietly through a clubhouse dominated 
by veterans. Opposing pitchers figure that, as 
is the case with most young hitters, once Du- 
razo starts seeing fewer fastballs, he’ll be back 
on the ranch. Maybe, maybe not. Last Satur- 
day, Phillies righthander Curt Schilling threw 
Durazo a first-inning slider that Durazo 
smoked to center for a single. In the fourth 
Schilling delivered a nasty, below-the-knees 
split-fingered fastball, and Durazo sent it 446 
feet for his first big league homer. It was nei- 
ther lucky nor completely unexpected. —]J.P. 


and infielders Vinny Castilla and 
Mike Lansing all signed through 
at least 2000, there won't be many 
open roster spots this off-season. 
There isn’t much help on the farm, 
either, with only three big league 
prospects—catcher Ben Petrick 
and outfielders Derrick Gibson 
and Edgard Clemente, all in 
‘Triple A—in the Colorado system. 
“Tm not happy with the way 
the team is going,” says a frus- 
trated MeMorris, “and there’s 
plenty of blame to go around.” 


Cape Crusaders 


Summertime 
Proving Ground 


The two college baseball players 
arrived on Cape Cod about two 
months ago with divergent ré- 
sumés and divergent goals. Lance 
Niekro was better known as 
the son of former major league 
pitcher Joe Niekro than as a 
freshman infielder from Divi- 
sion II Florida Southern. Mar- 
shall McDougall was a Flor- 
ida State All-America, a second 
baseman who in May hit six 
home runs in a single game. 
This week, as the two pack 
up and head home, a lesson 
was reinforced: College games 
are a nice place for major 
league scouts to survey young 
talent, but a summer swing- 
ing wood bats in the Cape Cod 
Baseball League can reveal a lot 
more about a prospect. Niekro, 
who was a last-minute addition 
to the Orleans Cardinals, cata- 
pulted from obscurity to a pos- 
sible spot in the first round of next 
June’s amateur draft by tearing 
up the Cape Cod League, leading 
it in home runs (13) and RBIs 
(44) while finishing second in 
hitting (.360). “Those kind of 
numbers offer instant credibility, 
even if you've never seen Niekro 
play,’ says Paul Ricciarini, scout- 
ing coordinator for the Astros. “A 
strong showing in the Cape can 
make a player.” 
Or break one. Although 
McDougall put up big numbers 


for the Seminoles (.419, 28 
homers, 106 RBIs), many scouts 
suspected that his production 
was greatly enhanced by the use 
of aluminum bats. The Red Sox 
drafted McDougall in the 26th 
round in June and then insisted, 
against his wishes, that he play 
on the Cape and demonstrate his 
prowess swinging wood before 
talking contract. McDougall’s 
numbers for the Harwich Mar- 
iners: .248, 12 RBIs and a lone 
home run in 27 games. 

“T guess this is why they drafted 
me in the 26th round,’ a frus- 
trated McDougall said last Thurs- 
day. “There’s an adjustment from 
aluminum to wood, but I think 
this was more me trying too hard” 

Says one big league scout, 
“The kid’s not a prospect.” 
McDougall will likely return to 
Florida State for his senior year. 

Before joining Orleans, Niekro, 
a 13th-round draft pick by the 
Phillies from George Jenkins High 
in Lakeland, Fla., two years ago, 


No matter how athletic you are, a blis 
That’s why BAND-AID® has created a breakthrough i in blister prevention. 
BAND-AID°*=™4 BLISTER BLOCK™ Cushions. Scientifically designed to prevent 
painful blisters, each flexible cushion conforms to your foot like a second skin, 
protecting sensitive spots from friction. And it stays in place for days. After 
all, it’s from BAND-AID®*="*. So stop painful blisters before they stop you. 


had planned to spend this sum- 
mer in the Midwest's little-known 
Northwoods League. When he 
got the chance to play on the Cape, 
however, he jumped at it. 

He immediately dazzled scouts 
with a graceful, compact swing, 
a good eye and power to all fields. 
Oddly, his 13 home runs in 44 
games were five more than he hit 
in 50 college games with an alu- 
minum bat. “Nobody saw this 
coming,’ said Orleans manager 
Don Norris, a coach at Georgia 
College & State University. “I 
didn’t even know who Lance 
Niekro was. But suddenly he’s the 
best player in the league—a league 
full of big-time college stars.” 

From Marlon Anderson to 
Scott Williamson, more than 100 
present major leaguers spent 
time on the Cape, but the league 
hypes itself as the booster of the 
little guy. Last year Bobby Kielty, 
an undrafted outfielder out of 
Mississippi, so impressed scouts 
during his time with the White- 


caps that he recently signed a 
free-agent contract with the 
Twins that included a $500,000 
bonus. “And that guy,’ says one 
scout, “was no Niekro.” 


Can Rock Keep 
Rolling? 


The news last week that Athlet- 
ics outfielder Tim Raines is suf- 
fering from lupus, a treatable but 
incurable connective tissue dis- 
ease, had teammates and other 
players around the majors ex- 
pressing concern and rooting 
hard for the player known as 
Rock. Yet despite Raines’s prom- 
ise that he will return next season, 
the reality is harsh: The career 
of one of the game’s most explo- 
sive players could be over. 
Raines, who will remain in the 
Bay Area for about a month be- 
fore going home to Heathrow, 
Fla., where he will continue un- 
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dergoing treatment, says he 
wants to stick around the majors 
long enough to play with his son, 
Tim Raines Jr, a 19-year-old with 
the Orioles’ Class A Delmarva 
(Md.) club. Yet, at 39, Raines was 
already fading before the lupus 
was diagnosed. In just 58 games 
this season, he hit .215 with four 
stolen bases. 

Throughout his 20-year career, 
Raines has had the misfortune 
of playing at the same time as 
baseball’s greatest leadoff hitter, 
Rickey Henderson. That, coupled 
with the fact that Raines’s most 
productive seasons were spent 
in Montreal, has obscured his not 
inconsiderable accomplishments 
(.295, 2,561 hits, 1,548 runs, 1,290 
walks and 807 stolen bases). 

Here’s hoping that next year 
Raines will be able to add to those 
numbers. o 


For complete scores and stats, plus 
more from Tom Verducci and Jeff 
Pearlman, go to www.cnnsi.com. 
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Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest place for children. 


| eee ES’ aluminum powerplant 
generates a stout 225 horsepower 
from a lean 3.2 liters of displace- 
ment. Its aerodynamically taut 
metal skin stretches smoothly over 
the most advanced example of 
cab-forward architecture yet con- 
ceived, the thrift of the car’s form 
belying the abundance of space 
within. Its passenger cabin is 
ergonomically efficient, fitted with 
bright, white analog driving 
instruments, and tastefully free 
of excessive ornamentation. The 
exterior is free of extraneous 
geegaws. The entire automobile 
is stuffed with innovative thinking. 
Dodge Intrepid. This changes 
everything. Again. 


Intrepid 


1-800-4-A-DODGE or www.4adodge.com 


Motor Sports 


Fingers Crossed 


After two near misses, Team Yates has a Winston Cup title in sight 


BY ED HINTON 


YOU’LL PARDON popular 
team owner Robert Yates if he’s 
pessimistic about his chances of 
winning his first Winston Cup, 
even though his driver, Dale Jar- 
rett, is running away with the 
points race just as he ran away 
with last Saturday’s Brickyard 
400 at Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way. Twice before, Yates has seen 
a driver of his mount a run at the 
title—and twice the outcome has 
been heartbreaking. 

In 1992 a wreck in the sea- 
son finale at Atlanta cost Davey 
Allison the title, and he was 
killed in a helicopter crash the 
following July. A devastated 
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Yates then hired Ernie Irvan, 
who restored the team’s spirits. 
“We were on our way to win- 
ning the championship in 94,” 
Yates says, and then his voice 
trailed off. That August, Irvan 
suffered life-threatening injuries 
in a crash during practice at 
Michigan International Speed- 
way. Now, said Yates, “I expect 
the worst, and if things work 
out, fine.” 

Yates, long considered to be 
the savviest engine builder in 
stock car racing, remains the 
horsepower guru for all of 
NASCAR. The Ford engine in 
Jarrett’s car generates “really close 
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to 800 horsepower,’ Yates ac- 
knowledges reluctantly but with 
a slight smile that betrays his 
pride. That’s at least 40 more 
than his rivals’ engines, and it 
showed on Saturday. Jarrett led 
for 117 of the 160 laps, and even 
when he relinquished the lead 
for brief periods, he appeared 
able to take it back any time he 
chose. “I had such a strong en- 
gine that when I really needed 
to go, I could come off Turn 2 or 
Turn 4 onto the straightaways 
and stretch it out a little bit,’ Jar- 
rett said after his victory. 

Said Jeff Gordon, who won the 
Brickyard and the Winston Cup 
last year but finished third on Sat- 
urday, “I think the Yates team has 
things clicking even better than 
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we did last year. They know when 
to settle for a top five finish and 
when they’re capable of winning.” 

Jarrett’s victory, worth $712,240, 
was his fourth this season and 
extended his points lead to 274 
over second-place Mark Martin, 
who ran fourth in the Brickyard. 
“T don’t want anybody to wake 
me up,’ said Jarrett. “It’s as good 
as it can get right now.’ 


All Things Not 
Being Equal 


CART and the Indy Racing 
League appeared to be on the 
brink of unification last week 
when negotiations were blown 
offtrack by Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway president and IRL 
founder Tony George, who said, 
“T don’t think there’s going to be 
any kind of unification for 2000. 
I think 2001 is questionable.” 

A sticking point is the imple- 
mentation of an equivalency 
formula—essentially the me- 
chanical handicapping of one 
league’s engines—that would be 
necessary until the two entities’ 
vastly different sets of technical 
rules could be standardized. 
George said last Friday he’s 
against equivalency “absolutely. 
Period. That will not happen” 

His statement was baffling be- 
cause equivalency formulas have 
often been used in the Indy 500, 
so insiders on both sides think 
George was merely posturing in 
hopes of improving his leverage 
at the bargaining table. If he 
wasn’t, major American open- 
wheel racing, which has been on 
life support with dwindling at- 
tendance and TV ratings since 


Points leader Jarrett blew past 
the competition—and a pit crew's 
stop signal—at the Brickyard 400. 
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Inside Motor Sports 


A shaken but unhurt Kyle Petty 
waits for help after escaping his 
overheating car at the Brickyard. 


its civil war began in 1995, has 
virtually no chance of recovery. 
Despite his negative stance, all 
indications were that George was 
planning to meet on Tuesday with 
several CART team owners and 
executives. Stay tuned. 


What Took Him 
So Long? 


Last Thursday, about a decade 
late, Darrell Waltrip announced 
his retirement plans. He wants to 
drive through 2000, when he'll 
be 53 years old and long past 
his last significant victory, the 
1989 Daytona 500, which was 
widely considered even then to 
bea final flicker in the twilight of 
his career. 

Waltrip, who seems bound for 
the broadcast booth, says net- 
work representatives “have told 
me I’m the prettiest girl at the 
dance, but so far no one has 
asked me out on the floor with 
as much money to do TV as I get 
to drive a race car” He'll earn an 
estimated $1 million from pri- 
mary sponsor Kmart for his final 
season. “It’s a matter of eco- 
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nomics,’ Waltrip says. “It’s that 
simple. And that sad. 

Waltrip is Winston Cup’s win- 
ningest active driver with 84 ca- 
reer victories, but he hasn’t won 
arace since 1992 and has plum- 
meted into the realm of tragi- 
comedy. Last season he failed to 
qualify for races in time trials so 
often that NASCAR was com- 
pelled to limit the number of pro- 
visional berths a race can set 
aside for former champions. 

Waltrip acknowledged last 
week that his eldest daughter, 
Jessica, 11, is too young to re- 
member his Daytona 500 win, 
and his youngest daughter, Sarah, 
was born the week he won at 
Bristol, Tenn., in 1992. “ESPN 
and Speedvision have done a 
great job of giving me some cred- 
ibility with my family; he said, 
referring to historical racing pro- 
gramming, “but that’s all I’ve got 
right now. Id really like to win 
a race for these girls.” 

Waltrip choked up several 
times during his retirement an- 
nouncement, in which he point- 
ed out that “I’ve done this for 
40 years,’ going back to his go- 
kart days at age 12. His reluc- 
tance to let go is understand- 
able, but staying too long as a 
NASCAR driver, unlike stay- 
ing too long as a golfer or a foot- 
ball coach, can be dangerous. 


Bobby Allison was 50 when he 
was forced into retirement by 
permanently debilitating injuries 
in 1988. Richard Petty’s farewell 
tour four years later, at age 55, 
ended with his narrow escape 
from a fiery crash in the final 
race of that season. 

Waltrip joked that some fans 
have offered to start a nation- 
wide collection to pay off his 
salary and get him out of a car. 
That’s not a bad idea. 


Unser Shopping 

The IRL finally won over a big- 
name CART driver, two-time 
Indy 500 winner Al Unser Jr., 
who has left the Penske team. 
Unser, who hasn’t won a CART 
race in nearly four years, is shop- 
ping for an IRL team. ... The 
grassroots World of Outlaws 
sprint car series could benefit 
from the chaos in open-wheel 
racing. Speedway Motorsports 
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Inc. (SMI) plans to build half- 
mile dirt ovals on the grounds of 
its superspeedways in Georgia, 
North Carolina and Texas, and 
thrust the Outlaws into the pro- 
motional spotlight. SMI presi- 
dent H.A. Wheeler believes the 
sprint cars could eventually draw 
crowds of as many as 80,000. . . . 
Talks are under way at Hendrick 
Motorsports to promote Jeff Gor- 
don’s crew chief, Ray Evernham, 
to CEO over all three Hendrick 
teams... . Kenny Irwin, 1998 
Winston Cup rookie of the year, 
didn’t get much of a vote of con- 
fidence from team owner Robert 
Yates after finishing 13th in the 
Brickyard 400. “We put the same 
setup in Kenny’s car that the 88 
car [winner Dale Jarrett’s] had 
under it,” said Yates. “Kenny 
asked me to stay away from his 
team, let them do their own 
thing, and it breaks my heart that 
that car can’t win.” Translation: 
Irwin should be seeking anoth- 
er ride for 2000. ia 
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THE INCREASE in Pontiac’s top five finishes on the 
Winston Cup tour thus far this season (25) 
compared with last season (eight). Pontiac’s four 
wins are already double last season’s fotal. 
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The Life of Reilly 


Welcome to Los Angelose! 


CONGRATULATIONS, Los Angeles, 
youre the worst sports city in the 
country! Arsenic for everybody! 

How’d you do it? How’d you go from 
BY RICK REILLY being the dominant sports town of the 
—_ 1980s to flushing it all down the L.A. 
Basin? It has been 11 years since any of your major pro teams 
won a title. Six years since any of them even played for one. The last 
two times the Dodgers, the Lakers and the (cough, cough) Mighty 
Ducks have tried the playoffs, they’ve been swept out of them. 
The last Kings appearance ended in a sweep. Yessir, 


Verdes, and before it could open, the 18th hole fell into the 
Pacific, Last year you hosted the U.S. Senior Open at Riviera— 
Italian for very dead poa annua—and the public stayed away in 
droves. This year the tournament went to West Des Moines and 
sold out. West Des Moines! Hey, sometimes you’ve got to go 
upmarket. 

Your two biggest sports stars are Vin Scully, 71, the Dodgers’ 
announcer, and Chick Hearn, slightly older than carbon, the 
voice of the Lakers. How they stomach watching their teams, 
I'll never know. I’m just waiting for the day cashmere-smooth 
Scully says, “Mondesi rifles one to the wrong base and ... oh, 
for the love of.... That’s it! I &#@% quit! I don’t have to sit 
here and watch this—” (click). 

Near as I can figure, the best things athletes do now in the 
Lesser Los Angeles area is illegally obtain handicapped-parking 

permits. 


youre a real western broomtown. Combined Things got worse for you last week. Looks as if 
: : : ombpined, your : 

Right now L.A. is a guy stuck in three hours of you blew your shot at an NFL team—again. Second- 
traffic, chewing on a sorghum-enriched rice cake and Dodgers and biggest market in the country. Media hotbed. Can’t 
listening to somebody on the radio go, “Hey, Hack- Angels were spill a plate of tomatillo-braised, hand-rubbed 
saw! How’s Tampa Bay gonna be this year?” 33!) t poblano meat loaf without hitting a billionaire’s lap. 

You used to be a great baseball town. The Pen- ze ceunes And you still can’t get a team? 
guin. Carew. Nolan. Garv. Now the only way either through Sunday, You wanted the Coliseum. Had to save the Coli- 
of your teams ends up first is if the newspapers are andschoolhadn’t — seum. Uh, L.A.? Hello? People won't go to the Coli- 
read upside down. Combined, your Dodgers and An- even started yet. seum. Let it die, already. The Romans had a nice one, 
gels were 332 games out through Sunday, and school too, and they got over it. 
hadn’t even started yet. And this is with the second- SS But everything’s cool, right? To you, the NFL is 


and 12th-highest payrolls, respectively, in the big 
leagues. Somewhere, Tommy Lasorda has his head in an oven. 

The other day, your punch-drunk Angels decided to use the 
same bat the first time through the order. Leadoff hitter Orlando 
Palmeiro walked up to the plate with the bat, struck out looking, 
laid the bat on the plate for the next guy and walked off. Umpire 
Tim Tschida, thinking Palmeiro was showing him up, nearly tossed 
him. Next week’s idea: 25 players, one wad of tobacco! 

The Lakers are All My Egos. The Clippers? Where else but L.A. 
could a Velveetabrain like Elgin Baylor stay vice president of bas- 
ketball operations for 14 years? Let’s see, during Elgenius’s tenure, 
the team’s had 12 losing seasons and nine coaches, and legions 
of first-round picks have become very tall doormen at SkyBar at 
the Mondrian Hotel. Yet Baylor keeps getting a check. Fans would 
like to see him fired, but nobody will admit to owning the Clippers. 

You built a gorgeous golf course, Ocean Trails in Rancho Palos 


just another spec script. Green-light it or pass, no 
big deal. Another one will come along. If it’s on, fine; if not, there’s 
always the nightly high-speed police chase. 

The people I feel sorry for are the folks putting out the sports 
sections. The other day the Los Angeles Times had two soccer sto- 
ries on the first sports page: Mexico over Brazil and the big L.A. 
Galaxy exhibition victory over Chivas of Guadalajara. 

Not that you want champions, anyway. You’ve got enough riots 
as it is, right? Come to think of it, you don’t really want teams. 
All you want is something to get your mind off the worst parts of 
living in L.A.—the crime, the smog and Carrot Top. And your 
teams give you all the distraction you need. This is no joke: The 
other night at Edison Field, Scoop, one of the Angels’ inexplicable 
bear mascots, was handing out free Sharon Stone videos. Nice 
souvenir for the kiddies. Daddy is that really her uniform? 

Beat L.A.? Doesn’t everybody? o 
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HOw CAN YOU MAKE TWO MONTHS’ 
SALARY LAST FOREVER? 


THE DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RING. HOW OFTEN WILL YOU GIVE HER SOMETHING SHE LL CHERISH 
FOR THE REST OF HER LIFE? VISIT OUR WEB SITE AND DESIGN AN ENGAGEMENT RING SHELL LOVE. 
CHOOSE THE PERFECT DIAMOND, SETTING AND SIDE STONES OR BROWSE THROUGH MORE THAN 
7500 DESIGNS. YOU'LL ALSO LEARN ABOUT THE 4C’S: CUT, COLOR, CLARITY AND CARAT WEIGHT, 


TO HELP YOU SURPRISE HER WITH THE PERFECT DIAMOND RING. WWW.ADIAMONDISFOREVER.COM 


De Brers 


A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 


CALL |-BOO-FOREVER DEPT. 31 FOR A FREE DIAMOND BUYING GUIDE. DE BEERS. THE WORLD'S DIAMOND EXPERTS SINCE 1888. 
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You can’t control chaos, 
but you can stop well short of it. 
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The new full-size Tundra stops a whopping 19 feet shorter than our closest competitor: 
And when you’re trying to stay out of trouble, 19 feet makes a damn good cushion. 


Ps 


Best braking in its class! 
a 


Stops 19 feet shorter than any truck in its class! 


“The only 4-piston caliper front disc brakes in its class. 


Have we gone too far? Or have others not gone far enough? 


www.toyota.com + 1-800-GO-TOYOTA 
©1999 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. Toyota reminds you to Tread Lightly!® 


‘Based on AMCI-certified performance tests conducted using a model-year 2000 Toyota Tundra 4x4 V8 Access Cab Limited against comparably equipped 
1999 5.4-liter Ford F-150, 5.3-liter Chevrolet Silverado and 5.9-liter Dodge Ram half-ton full-size 4x4 V8 pickup trucks with 1,200 Ibs. of payload. 
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Win the Grand Prize, a Classic '67 and a Year 2000 Chevy™ Camaro, 
or one of four 1st prizes —a set of BFGoodrich’ Tires. 


PLEASE FILL OUT THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION, INCLUDING THE RED BOX, IN ORDER 
TO BE ELIGIBLE FOR THE SWEEPSTAKES AND FUTURE OFFERS. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City STATE ZIP 
PHONE (Home) (work) 


1. DO YOU USE MOIST SNUFF? Dyes ONO 
IF YES... A) HOW MANY CANS PER WEEK?___________ B) BRAND USED MOST? 
C) WHAT FLAVOR IS THAT? IS THAT COLONG CUT? COFINE CUT? 


2. DO YOU USE LOOSE-LEAF CHEWING TOBACCO? ClYes ONO 
IF YES... A) HOW MANY POUCHES PER WEEK? B) BRAND USED MOST? 


3. DO YOU SMOKE CIGARETTES? Oyes CINo 


OFFER NOT AVAILABLE TO MINORS. $1904 


OFFICIAL RULES No PURCHASE NECESSARY. 


1. To enter, complete the Official Entry Form or on a 3 1/2" x 5" post card write your name, address, age, signature, date 
and mail in an envelope to: Copenhagen” Chevy~ Camaro Sweepstakes, Suite 78000, 251 Main Street, Stamford, CT 06901-2928. 


Enter as often as you wish but each entry must be mailed separately, bear the name of only one entrant and be postmarked no later than 
October 31, 1999, when the sweepstakes ends. Entry forms become the property of United States Tobacco Sales and Marketing Company Inc. 
(“USTSM"). Not responsible for lost, misdirected or late mail. No mechanically reproduced, illegible, late or incomplete entries will be accepted. 
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. Sweepstakes begins July 1, 1999 and is open to legal residents of the U.S., 18 years or older at the time of entry. Employees of USTSM, its parent 
and affiliates, distributors, advertising and promotion agencies, fulfillment vendors and their immediate families are not eligible. Void in Puerto 
Rico, Michigan and where prohibited by law or regulation. 

One (1) grand prize winner will receive a Classic ‘67 and a Year 2000 Chevy™ Camaro, approximate retail value (APR) $50,000. There will be four 
(4) first prize winners that will each receive a set of BFGoodrich® Tires (APR $2,000). Custom Data Systems, Inc., an independent judging 
organization, will select winners in a random drawing on November 15, 1999. By entering the sweepstakes, all entrants agree to be bound by 
these official rules and the decision of the judges, which is final. 

No substitution of prize permitted. USTSM reserves the right to substitute a prize of equal value. All federal, state and local taxes apply and are 
the sole responsibility of the winner(s). 

The total number of entries received determines odds of winning. Winners will be notified by mail and will be required to sign an Affidavit of 
Eligibility, provide proof that they hold a valid driver's license, and to release in writing USTSM and its affiliates, employees and agents from any 
liability related to or arising out of this promotion or the prize awarded. All information requested must be returned in two weeks or prize(s) 
may be forfeited. By accepting prize, winner consents to use of his/her name and likeness for promotional purposes without further 
compensation. 

For the name of the winner(s), send a self-addressed, stamped number 10 envelope to: Copenhagen® Chevy” Camaro 
Sweepstakes, Suite 78000, 251 Main Street, Stamford, CT 06901-2928. Offer expires October 31, 1999. 
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IF MAILED 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL_PERMIT NO. 348 STAMFORD CT 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


The Copenhagen® 
Chevy™ Camaro Sweepstakes 
SUITE 78000 
251 MAIN STREET 
STAMFORD, CT 06913-1691 
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Get this collectable 

featuring replica signatures of quarterback greats 
Young, Marino, Favre, Aikman and Elway— 

yours FREE with your paid subscription to Sports 
Iustrared. Pay just $1.48 per issue and save 50%!* 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS APT. 
CITY STATE ZIP 


; E-MAIL 
Please bill me in full. 


i Please bill me in 4 monthly installments. 

: | prefer 40 issues/9 months 54 issues/1 full year of S.1. 
: call 1-800-323-1164 tor your order, and use your credit card. 
6 


“Off SI's $2.99 cover price. I 
Sports Iilustrated is published weekly, except for two issues combined periodically into one and occasional extra, expanded, or premium issues. SIEGE} 


Get this FREE football! 


 SFREE! | | | 
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PO BOX 61290 
TAMPA FL 33661-1290 
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